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GENEOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALLAVAS. 
(From Kalabhartri to Paramesvara varma II) 

Govjnd Pai. 

PALLAVA GKNEOLOGY. 


From the 
Pallava pedigree. 


Omgodu (No. r) 1 plates, 
Kumaravishnu 


we 


have the following 


Skandavarma 


Viravarma 

1 

Vi jay a- Skandavarma. 

From the Man^alur,2 Pikira^ and Omgodu (No. 2 ) 4 plates, we have 


Viravarma 

i 

Skandavarma 

l 

Yuvamaharaja Yishnugopa 
Simhavarma 


1. M. E. B. 1916 (p. 113). 

2. I. A. (V. p, 154) 3 . E. I. (VIII. p. 159 ) 

1 


4. M,E.U. 1916 (p. 114) 


Govind pai. 


t J.A.&R.S 


a 


We know from the records of that age that the names Vijaya 
Siva and sometimes Vijaya Siva were used alternatively perhaps* as 
honorific prefixes with hardly any difference of meaning with the personal 
name of the same king 5 as will soon be evident when we shall see that 
FX/aya- Vishnugopa (II) of the Chura plates is identical with Vishnu- 
gopa (II) of the Guntur plates, and FX/aya-Buddhavarma of the British 
museum plates is identical with Buidhavarma of the Chendalur plates. 
Consequently, we can easily and correctly identify Vijaya-Skandavarma of 
the Oingodu (No. i) plates with Skandavarma of the Mangalur, Pikira 
and Omgodu (No. 2) plates, as in each case the father’s name is 
Viravarma. 

Consolidating these two pedigrees, we have the following table. 

Kumaravishnu 

1 

Skandavarma (l) 

’ I 

Viravarma 

I 

Skandavarma (ll) 

(alia s V ijaya-Skandavar m a ) 

Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa 

I 

Simhavarma ... ... A. 

Now the Uriivapalli plates, 0 which give the following geneology: — 

Skandavarma 

1 

Viravarma 

1 

Skandavarma 

1 

Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa 
(donor) 

and which record a grant of Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa are dated in the 
it th regnal year of Simhavarma. Simhavarma must therefore be the 
then reigning king, under whom the donor Vishnugopa was the crown- 
prince (Yuvamaharaja). But we know that Simhavarma could not be the 
father of Vishnugopa, who, as is apparent from this grant itself (as well 
as the Mangalur, Pikira and Omgodu No. 2 plates) was the son of 
Skandavarma (alias Vijaya-Skandavarma). So the only possible 
alternative is that Simhavarma was the elder brother of the donor crown- 

5. We have similar instances in the early Kadatnba records. Mrigesavarma 
is named as Vijayasiva Mrigesavarma (t. A. YII p. 37); Krishnavarma II ag 
Vijayasiva Krishnavarma (E.C. Bl. 245) &c, 

0. I. A, (V. p, 50) 
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prince Vishnugopa. The Uruvapalli geneology then will have to be 
extended by the addition of Simhavarma’s name, and when thereafter it 
is consolidated with the above table A. it would stand thus : — 

Kumaravishnu 

i 

Skandavarma (I) 

I 

Viravarma 

I 

Skandavarma (II ) 

{alias Vi jay a - Skandavarma) 

L 

1 i 

Simhavarma (I) Vuvamaharaja Vishnugopa 

Simhavarma ( 1 1 ) ... ... B. 

Thus, the uniform descent in one line from Kumaravishnu to 
Skandavarma ( 1 1) splits into two branches with the latter’s sons Simha- 
varma (I) and Yuva Maharaja Vishnugopa. 

Then, we have the Guntur plates 7 aud the Chura plates 8 which 

give : — 

Guntur, Chura . 

Kandavarma Skandavarma 

.1 ,1 

Maharaja ^ Vishnugopavarma Maharaja Vishnugopavarma 

S i m h a v a r m a S i m h a v a r m a 

1 i 

Vishnugopavarma Vijaya-Vishnugopavarma. 

Whence we can easily make out that Skandavarma and Kandavarma are 
one and the same person, as Kanda is merely a vulgar or vernacular 
variant of the Sanskrit name 8 kanda , and also that Vishnugopavarma, the 
4 th name in the Guntur plates is identical with Vijaya- Vishnugopavarma, 
the 4 th name in the Chura plates, as prefix Vijaya occurring in the 
latter name is merely honorific, as we have already seen. Further, we 
infer from both of these sets of plates, which mention Vishnugopavarma 
(the 2 nd name in both of these sets) as a Maharaja that lie must have 
actually ruled as king, and our inference is confirmed by the fact that 
the said Vishnugopa (l) has been placed in the regular list of actual 
kings in the Kasakudi plates 9 as well as the Vayalur pillar inscription . 19 
Consequently the misnomer Yuvamahdraja Vishnugopa of the Mangalur, 
Pikira and Omgodu (No. 2 ) plates of his own son Simhavarma (II), 


7. M.E.R. 1912 (p. 82) 
9 8. L I. (II. p. 342) 


8. M.E.R. 1)14 (p. 82) 

10 E. I. (XVIII. PP. 145-52) 
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which is likel} ? to mislead to the conclusion that the said Vishnugopa 
was a life-long crown- prince and never ruled as king has to be rejected 
as evidently a mistake of the composer or the engraver of those plates, 
due perhaps to his ignorance or inadvertance. 

The table B therefore has to be extended in its right-hand side 
with the additional geneology furnished by the Guntur and the Chura 
plates, when it would stand: — 

Kumaravishnu 

i 

Skandavarma I. 

i 

Viravarma 

i 

Skandavarma II. 


Simhavarma I Yishnugopa I 

I 

Simhavarma II 

i 

Vishnugopa II C* 

The Udayendiram (No. i) 11 grant of Nandivarma gives: — 
Skandavarma 

I 

Simhavarma 

1 

Skandavarma 

i 

Nandivarma 

The first two steps of this pedigree are exactly the same as the 
4th and 5th steps of the table C, whence it is evident that the lineage 
mentioned in this Udayendiram (No. 1) grant is only an extension of the 
senior or left-hand side branch of Simhavarma I, and this is confirmed 
by the geneology given in the fragment G of the Vayalur pillar 

inscription, which is as follows: — 

Viravarma 

1 

Skandavarma 

1 

Simhavarma 

1 

Skandavarma 

I 

Nandivarma 


11. E. 1. (III. p 42) 
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When therefore the table C is extended in its left-hand side 
by the addition of these names, it would stand thus: — 

Kumaravishnu 

l 

Skandavarma I 

I 

Viravarina 

I 

Skandavarma II 


Simhavarma I 

I 

Skandavarma III 
.1 

Nandivarma 


Vishnugopa 1 

I 

Simhavarma II 

I 

Vishnugopa II 1), 


In the Velurpalaiyam plates, 12 it is said that after Buddha- 
varma several kings passed away including Vishnugopa before Nandi- 
varma was born. This Vishnugopa therefore must be the second king of 
that name, in that, whereas none else of those several kings that passed 
away before Nandivarma has been mentioned, not even Nandivarma’s 
own father Skandavarma III (though according to the Udayendiram No.i 
plates, we know he did rule as king), Vishnugopa alone has been men- 
tioned by name. Wherefore the only possible conclusion is that he must 
have been the immediate predecessor of Nandivarma and his name has 
been accordingly mentioned immediately before that of his successor 
Nandivarma. Between Vishnugopa I and Nandivarma, at least 2 kings 
must have reigned, viz. Skandvarma III the father of Nandivarma, and 
Simhavarma II the son of Vishnugopa I and the uncle of Nandivarma, 
whereas between Vishnugopa II and Nandivarma, who were cousin- 
brothers as is quite apparent, there is no room for even a single other 
name. It may be objected that as we are informed from the said plates 
(several kings including) Vishnugopa had passed away before Nandi- 
varma was born, the particular Vishnugopa mentioned in these plates 
could not be the immediate predecessor of Nandivarma, but must be 
some remote king. Wherefore he would most likely be the first king of 
that name i.e. Vishnugopa I who was the Grand-uncle of Nandivarma, 
But if we would just move a few lines above in the same pedigree, we 
would find that Kumaravishnu is said to have been born after Skanda- 
sishya, whereas, as we shall soon see, Kumaravishnu was the son as well 
as the immediate successor of Skandasishya. Evidently, therefore, the 
particular Vishnugopa, who has been mentioned before Nandivarma in 


ii M. % B. Ida (p. 58) 
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these plates, could not but be the immediate predecessor of the latter, 
and therefore must be Vishnugopa II. It is perhaps because Vishnu- 
gopa II was Nandivarma’s senior in age that he ruled before Nandi- 
varma, though the latter was apparently the senior in rank, as he was 
descended from the senior branch. 

It is further stated in the same plates that after this Nandi* 
varma came Simhavarma, from whom was boi'n the victorious Simha- 
vishnu. From these statements, it is clear that Simhavarma was not the 
son of Nandivarma, but was undoubtedly his immediate successor, as no 
break in succession has been indicated between them and also that 
Simhavishnu was the son as well as the immediate successor of Simha- 
varma. This Simhavarma, therefore, must have sprung from the collateral 
branch (i.e. the junior branch of Nandivarma’s cousin brother and immedi* 
ate predecessor Vishnugopa II, and must also be the son of Vishnugopa 
II, as is confirmed by the fact that his name stands between those of 
Vishnugopa and Simhavishnu in the fragment H of the Vayalur pillar 
inscription. "The geneolgy found in this fragment (H) further extends as 
follows: — 

Vishnugopa 

Simhavishnu 

1 

Mahendravarma I 

I 

Narasimhavarma 

I 

Mahendravarma II 

I 

Paramesvara potavarma 
Rajasimha. 

Comparing this with the lineage of Simhavishnu as given in the 
Udayendiram (No. 2 ) plates, 13 we get the following: — 

Simhavishnu 

I 

Mahendravarma I 

. I 

Narasimhavarma I 

I 

Mahendravarma II 

I 

Paramesvaravarma I 

I 

Narasimhavarma II 

Paramesvaravarma II 

13. S. 1. I. (U, pp, 361-74) This geneology goes yet a step further, but for 
the purposes of this article, we stop with Paramesvaravarma II* 
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We can easily make out that Paramesvarapotavarma of the Vayalur 
inscription is identical with Paramesvaravarma I, and that Rajasimha 
of that inscription was also known as Narasimhavarma II. Now the 
exact filiation between Mahendravarma II and his successor Paramesva- 
ravarma I has to be conclusively determined as in the Kasakudi plates 
it is said that Narasimhavarma I’s son was Mahendravarma II, and then 
there came Paramesvarapotavarma i. e . Paramesvaravarma I. This, 
when strengthened by the fact that the name of Mahendravarma II has 
been entirely omitted between those of Narasimhavarma T and Parames- 
varavarma I in the Velurpalaiyam plates, is likely to lead to the 
suspicion that Paramesvaravarma I could not be the son of Mahendra- 
varma II, but might be a brother . U But if we would just remember 
that both the Kasakudi and the Velurpalaiyam platesls are much later 
records than the times of Mahendravarma II as well as Paramesvara- 
varma 1, and at the same time would also believe the grantor Parames- 
varavarma I himself, who in his own Kuram plates^ distinctly says 
that he is the son of Mahendravarma II, which filiation is again con. 
firmed in the Vayalur pillar inscriptions (fragment II) of Paramesvara- 
varma Vs own son Rajasimha alias Narasimhavarma II, all the doubt 
will at once be cleared. 

The above table 1) will have now to be further extended in the 
lineage of Vislinugopa II, when it would stand thus: — 

Kumara vishnu 

I 

Skandavarma I 

I 

Viravarma 


Skandavarma II 



Simhavnrma I Vislinugopa I 

I I 

Skandavarma III Simhavarma II 

I . I 

Nandivartna Vislinugopa II 

Simhavarma III 


14 H. P. G. (Notes, p. 13). 

15 It may also be remembered here that according to the Velurpalaiyam 

plates Narasimhavarma II was the son’s son Paramesvaravarma 1, 

whereas according to all the other records, including even the Kasakudi plates 
the father and the former were father and son, 

16 8. I I, (I, pp, 144—55) 
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Simhavishnu 

I 

Mahendravarma I 

I 

Narasimhavarma I 
alias Narasimha vishnu I 
1 

Mahendravarma II 

I 

Paramesvaravarma I 

] 

Narasimhavarma II 
( alias Narasimhavishnu II 
alias Rajasimha) 

Paramesavarma II ... E. 
{alias Mahendravarma III) 

It may be noted here that (i) Mahendravarma I is called in 
the Vallam cave inscription^ by the birudas of Lalitankura , Satru 
malla , Gunabhara\ (2) Narasimhavarma I is also known as Narasimha- 
vishnu I in the Badami rock-inscription U- A. Vol. IX. p. 99; and 
F. K. D. pp. 32S — 29); (3) Paramesvaravarma l is called by the name 

Ugradanda in the Rajasimesvara shrine inscription , 18 and also as 
Ldkaditya in the Kailasanatha temple inscription^; (S. I. I. Vol. I. 
pp. 22 — 23), and as Rajasimha in the Kailasanatha temple inscription, 
Rajasimheshvara shrine inscription, Panamalai inscription 2 ^ and the 
Vayalur pillar inscription; (5) Paramesvaravarma II is also called 
Mahendra III in the Kailasanatha temple inscription; and (6) both the 
Parameswaravarmas have been called Paramesvarapo/ovarmas in the 
Kasakudi plates. 

In the Omgodu (No. 1) plates of Vijaya-Skandavarma alias 
Skandavarma II, it is said their great-grandfather Kumaravishnu performed 
the Asvamedha sacrifice. No other king between Kumaravishnu and 
Paramesvaravarma II is known to have performed an Asvamedha , 
nor is there any evidence of any predecessors of Kumaravishnu 
having performed it. 21 But in the Prakrit Hirahadagalli plates 22 issued 


17 S. X. I. (II, p, 340) 18 ibid (I. p. \2) 

19 Ibid (I. p. 22) 20 M. E. R. 1916 (p. 114) 

21 Ftfom such expressions as * of the Uruva- 

palli plates (I. A. V. p. 50) of Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa, or 




of the Panamalai inscription of Rajasimha (M. A. 


R. 1916, p. 114; Q. J. M. S. XlII. 2. p. 57o) & e, it would naturally look as 14 
every one of their predecessors had performed the Asvamedha, but it is never so; 
for that and similar other great sacrifices have been from time immemorial looked 
upon as conferring lasting merit not only upon the immediate doer, but also up- 
on all his past and future generations, and these expression* therefore are a 
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from Kanchi (Conjeevaram), the donor, king Sivaskandavarma claims 
to have performed several different sacrifices including the Afvamtdha* 
It is therefore certain that Kumaravishnu and Sivaskandavarnta 
are but two different names of one and the same king, who 
performed the Aivamsdha, Next, there is another Prakrit charter 
known as the Mayidavolu plates , 23 which was also issued from Kancbi 
by the crown-prince (Yuvamaharaja) Sivaskandavarma in the ioth year 
of the reign of his father, whose name has not been mentioned. Now 
from the 3 fragments B. C. and D of the Vayalur pillar inscription, we 


have the following: — 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Kalabhartri 

1 



1 

Chuta-Pallava 

1 



1 

Virakurcha 

Virakurcha 

l 



l 

Skandavarma 

l 

Skandavarma 

I 


i 

Kumaravishnu 

l 

1 

Kumaravishnu 

1 


1 

Buddhavarma 

1 

Buddhavarma 


Whence it is evident that Kumaravishnu was the grandson of Virakurcha. 
This Kumaravishnu therefore must be the grantor of the Darsi plates 
which were issued by the grandson of Virakurcha. Now the Darsi plates 
are in Sanskrit, wherefore it goes without saying that the transition, from 
the use of Prakrit to that of Sanskrit in the Pallava inscriptions, had 
already set in the reign of Kumaravishnu alias Sivaskandavarma, whose 
Hirahadagalli plates issued in his 8th regnal year are, as we have seen, 
a Trakrit charter. It therefore stands to reason that the Mayidavolu 
plates, f which are a Prakrit charter, cannot be assigned to any date later 
than that of Kumaravishnu, and as the grantor thereof the crown-prince 
Sivaskandavarma bears the same name as the donor king Sivaskanda- 
varma of the Hirahadagalli plates, they may be correctly identified with 
each other as one and the some person, when it would be seen that he 


means of claiming that merit before the world for all the posterity of the original 
performer of those sacrifices, wherefore (it may be noted) all these expressions 
are in the plural. Similar expressions are also found in the early Kadamba re- 
cords, e, g. the Nilambur plates of Ravivarma (E. I. VIII. p 13), the Tagare 
plates of Bhogivarma (M. A, R. 1918; p. 35), the Shimoga plates of Mandhata 
Raja (Ibid. 1911; p. 32) &c. 

22 E. X. (I. p. 2) 

23 Ibid (VI. pp. 84—89) 

24 Ibid (I. p. 397) 

2 
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to 

issued the former while he was yet a crown-prince, and the latter, dated 
in his 8th regnal year, after he had already become king. 

Now, from the 3 pedigrees obtained from the fragments B. C. 
and D of the Vayalur inscription, we can readily draw up this consoli- 
dated geneology of those early Pallavas: — 

Kalabhartri 

I 

Chuta-Pallava 

I 

Virakurcha 

I 

Skandavarma 

I 

Kumaravishnu 

I 

Buddhavarma 

The same six regular steps in the early Pallava succession are 
thus given without any break in the Velurpalaiyam plates: — 

Kalabhartri 

I 

Chuta -Pallava 

I 

Virakurcha 

I 

Skandasishya 

I 

Kumaravishnu 

1 

Buddhavarma 

Comparing these 2 pedigrees, we can easily and correctly identify 
.Skandavarma of the former inscription with Skandasishya of the latter. 

The Chendalur plates 25 carry this geneology a step further: — 
Skandavarma 

I 

Kumaravishnu I 

I 

Buddhavarma 

1 

Kumaravishnu II 

So, with the addition of the last name of Kumaravishnu II 
of these plates, the early geneology from Kalabhartri would stand thus;— 


25 E> I, (VIII. p. 238.) 
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Kalabhartri 

I 

Chuta-Pallava 

1 

Virakurcha 

I 

Skandasishya 
(alias Skandavarma) 

Kumaravishnu I 
(alias Sivaskandavarma) 

Buddhavarma 

I 

'Kumaravishnu II 


Thus, it is evident that Kumaravishnu I, who as we have seen, is 
identical with Sivaskandavarma of the Mayidavolu as well as the 
Hirahadagalli plates, was the father of Buddhavarma* But from the 
British Museum Prakrit plates, which give Vijaya-Skandavarma 
and his son Yavamaharaja Vijaya-Buddhavarma, we are informed 
that Vijaya-Buddhavarma was the son of the then reigning 
king Vijaya-Skandavarma, and this grant was issued by Charu- 
devi, the wife of that crown-prince. We have already seen that 
Siva, Vijaya and Vijaya-Siva were used as mere honorific prefixes 
added to the personal names of the kings, and as such the same 
king would be known as Sivaskandavarma, Vijayaskandavarma and 
Vijayasivaskandavarma without his identity being impaired in the least. 
We have also seen that in the composition of the Pallava inscriptions 
Prakrit was replaced by Sanskrit in the reign of Kumaravishnu alias 
(Sivaskandavarma), wherefore the British Museum Prakrit plates must 
have been issued in the reign of Kumaravishnu, and a priori Vijaya- 
Skandavarma of those plates is identical with Sivaskandavarma of the 
Hirahadagalli plates, i. e . with Kumaravishnu, and Vijaya-Buddhavarma 
is the same as Buddhavarma of the Chendalur and the Velurpalaiyam 
plates, and of the Vayalur pillar inscription. Consequently, this earlier 
part of the Pallava Geneology would now stand thus; — 

Kalabhartri 

I 

Chuta-Pallava 

I 

Virakurcha 

I 


& ft i (Viii p , 143) 
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Skandasishya 
(alias Skandavarma) 

! # 

Kumaravishnu I 
(alias Sivaskandavarma, 
alias Vijayaskandavarma) 

I * 

Buddhavarma 

(alias Vi jay a- Buddhavarma) 

Kumaravishnu II 1 \ 

Comparing the last 3 steps of this tabjp F with the first 3 steps 
of the previous table K, we find that Buddhavarma of this table is 
identical with Skandavarma I o| that table, and also that Kumaravishnu II 
of this table is identical with Viravarma of that, and further that the 
connecting link between these two tables is Vijaya-Skandavarma alias 
Skandavarma 1 1 , whose name stands fourth in that table* and who 
therefore becomes Skandavarma III. 

Consolidating both of these tables E and F, we get the final 
Geneology of the Pallavas from Kalabhartri to Paramesvaravarma II, 
as follows : — 

1 Kalabhartri 

t 

2 Chuta-Ballava 

1 

3 Virakurcha 

, 1 

4 Skandasishya 

( alias Skandavarma I) 

1 

5 Kumaravishnu 1 
(alias Sivaskandavarma 
alias Vijayaskandavarma) 

1 

6 Buddhavarma 

(alias Vijava-Buddhavarma 
alias Skandavarma II 

1 

7 Viravarma ( alias Kumaravishnu II 

8 Skandavarma III 

(altos Vijayaskandavarma) 


0 Simhavarma I 10 Vishnugopa I 

I I 

11 Skandavarma IV 12 Simhavarma II 

13 Vishnugopa II 


*4 Nandivarma 
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15 Simhavarma III 

16 Simhavishnu 

I 

17 Mahendravarma I 

1 8 Narasimhavarma I 

I 

19 Mahendravarma II 

I 

20 Paramesvaravarma I 

I 

21 Narasimhavarma II 

I 

22 Paramesvaravarma tl 
( alias Mahendravarmi III) 

There is a short inscription of a single verse engraved on one of 
the pillars of a cave on the Melaicheri hill, which is dedicated to God 
Siva under the name of Sikhari Pallavesvara; and it runs thus - 

n 27 

This inscription is said to be engraved in a script dating between 
the reigns of Mahendra I and Rajasimha (i* e> Narasimhavarma Ii), and 
from the fact that the temple is called ‘Sikhari Pallavesvara, it is con- 
clusive that Chandraditya must be a Pallava king, nay an Emperor as 
he calls himself seems to be Narasimhavarma I, for 

the place has been called ‘Simhapura’ perhaps after his own name, and 
also because he is said to have conquered his contemporary Chalukya 
king, who was himself a very great king, and taken his capital Vatapi 
(Badami), as stated in the Kurma plates of his grandson Paramesvara- 
varma I. In that case Chandraditya would be an alter nomen of 
Narasimhavarma I. 

There are two more Pallava names, the positions of the bearer^ 
of which in the Pallava geneology still remain to be determined; viz. ( 1 ) 
Chandadanda, whom the Kadamba king Ravivarma claims to have 
overturned 28 and ( 2 ) Santivara, who is said to have crowned the 
Kadamba king Vishnuvarma, as stated in the latter’s Hebbata plates . 22 
The dates as well as the positions of these 2 Pallava kings will be duly 
discussed in our next article on the Early Kadamba Chronology* 

27 M. A. R. 1916 (p. Ill); Q. J. M. S. (XIII. 2. p. 574) 

28 I. A. (VX. P. 29)- 

29 M. A. R. 1925 (p.98)- Sftf^Ojqlr 
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It is believed that the Anaji stone inscription 30 reveals a new 
and unknown Pallava name, that of Nanakkasa Pallava; but what in fact 
it reveals is no Pallava name, nor for that matter any proper name at 
all, but merely a pure and simple meslection (due to a wrong grouping 
of letters in the line)— tyWlrf 

*rsreT : (?) SI1% which has been conse- 

quently wrongly translated as — ‘Sivanandavarma, in the ruin of his 
country, Krishnavarma Raja’s army being overcome in the tumultuous 
battle which took place between Nanakkasa Pallava Raja and Krishna- 
varma Raja ? ; whereas the undoubtedly correct reading is— 

‘ *c.' 

which means ‘Sivanandavarma having lost his country and having been 
exiled (thence) &c\ (for the word * 5 means ‘exiled’, ‘driven out’ 

&c), as we shall see in our Kadamba article where we shall discuss this 
inscription. It is thus the last letter ^ (of the instumental singular 
anc * ^ rst ^ iree letters of the passive past participle 

that have brought forth a new Pallava name. This inscription therefore 
discloses no new Pallava name; but only refers to a decisive battle that 
was 'fought between an Unnamed Pallava king and the Kadamba king 
Krishnavarma,. which caused the exile of Sivanandavarma and broke his 
heart as is clearly expressed in it. Nanakkasa Pallava therefore may be 
dismissed forthwith as absolutely non-existent. 

Pallava Chronology 

The chronological facts so far accessible to us with regard to 
some of these kings are~ 

(1) In the Penukohda plates, a Pallava king Simhavarma is 
said to have installed the Ganga king Ayyavarma on the Ganga throne* 
and in our article on the Chronology of the early Gangas 3 ^ we have 
seen that Ayyavarma is the same as Harivarma, whose Tanjore and 
Tagadur plates are respectively dated in 313 A. C. and 314 A. C., and 
there we have also assigned his regnal period to 309 — 40 A.C. There- 
fore this Simhavarma must have been on the Pallava throne from before 
309 A. C. 

(2) In the same plates, it is further said that a Pallava king 
Skandavarma installed the grantor Ganga king Madhavavarma ( alias 
Simhavarma) i. e. Madhava II on the Ganga throne, and we have said 
in that article that the said act must have been just over before the 
17th March 349 A. C., which we have found out to be the date of 

30 E. C. (XI. D I, 161 ); Ibid (Int. p. 6); M. C. I. (p. 24 ) 

31 E. I. (XII. p. 335 ) 32 K. H. R, (II, 1 .) 
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those plates. This Skandavarma therefore roust have commenced to rule 
sometime before 349 A, C. 

(3) In the Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, S3 One 
Vishnugopa, King of Kanchi (wherefore a Pallava king) has been mentioned 
among the kings he, conquered in his South Indian campaign. From the 
New Mathura inscription’ of Samudragupta’s son and successor Chandra- 
gupta II, which is dated in Gupta Samvat (G. S.) 61, and the first 
regnal year of Chandragupta II, it is obvious that Samudragupta must 
have died in G. S. 60 or 61 i. e. 332-333 A. C. according to our date 
272-273 A. C. for the epoch of the Gupta era. 34 Samudragupta’s South 
Indian expedition may therefore be located in circa 320--322 A. C., when 
his Pallava contemporary Vishnugopa must have already been ruling. 

(4) An eclipse has been mentioned in the Omgodu (No. 2) 
plates 35 of Simhavarma II, the son of Vishnugopa I, which are dated 
in his 4th regnal year on the 5th lunar day of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakha , wherefore the said eclipse must be a solar eclipse which 
occured on the just previous newmoon day of Ohaitra , i. e. just 5 days 
prior to the actual date of that grant. 

(5) |p the copyist’s colophon of a Jaina work called ‘ Loka - 
vibhaga\ there occurs the verse: — ^6 

arsfi^M sETRT5?Ri 

according to which, his work seems to have been finished in S. S* 
(Safca Samvat) 380 i. e. 438 — 459 A. C. ( vide appendix A.), which was 
also the 22nd regnal year of Simhavarma, king of Kanchi and therefore 
a Pallava king. This Simhavarma then must have begun to rule in 437 A.C. 

(6) In the ‘ Avantisundari Katha’W the poet Damodara is 
said to have* repaired from the court of the Ganga king Durvinita to 
that of (the Pallava) king Simhavishnu at Kanchi, wherefore those two 
kings ought to be contemporaries. In our article on the early Ganga Chro- 
nology, we have found out that the Ganga king Durvinita came to the throne 
in 478 A.C. and was still ruling in 518 A.C. This contemporaneity seems to be 
confirmed by the Ilumcha stone inscription^ which states that when a certain 
Kaduvetti (i. e. Pallava) king, who was as another Ravana on the earth, 
thwarted the accession of Jayasimha Vallabha to the Chalukya throne, 
the Ganga king Durvinita, who was the maternal grandfather of 
Jayasimha, defeated that Pallava and installed his grandson Jayasimha 
on the throne of his family. As the comparison with the mythological 

' 33 F. G. I. (No. 1 ,) 34 J. I. H. (Xl. 2 ) * 35 M.E. R. I 9 l 6 (p. I14) 

36 M. A. R. 1910 fp. 46 ) 37 Avantisundari Kathasara (I, pp, 2 «— 3) 

38 E. C. (VIII, Nr. 35) 
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world-victor Ravana is quite appropriate in the case of Simhavishnu, 
who is extolled in the Kasakudi plates as the conqueror of the Malaya, 
Kalabhra, Malava, Chola, Pandya, Simhala and Kerala kings, and who 
moreover in the Velurpalaiyam plates has been mentioned with the signi- 
ficant epithet — the victorious Simhavishnu, this event has been assigned 
to circa 500 A. C. in our Ganga article, and Simhavishnu therefore 
would be already on the throne in 500 A. C. 

( 7 ) In the Kurma plates39 of Paramesvaravarma I, it is said 
that his grandfather Narasimhavarma I defeated the Chalukya king 
Pulikesi in several battles writing the word ‘victory' on his back, and 
took the Chalukya capital ‘Vatapi’ (Badami), and destroyed it; and in 
the Velurpalaiyam plates also Narasimhavarma I is called the conqueror 
of Vatapi. Narasimhavarma I and Pulikesi therefore would no doubt be 
contemporaries; but which of the two Pulikesis was the contemporary of 
Narasimhavarma I is still an open question, though all the scholars seem 
to have been agreed that the Pulikesi defeated by Narasimhavarma I is 
the second of that name i. e. Pulikesi II. 

( 8 ) In the Kuram plates again .the grantor king Paramesvara- 
varma I claims to have made Vikramaditya, whose army consisted of 
several thousands, take to flight covered merely by a rag, which is con" 
firmed by the Velurpalaiyam plates, in which this Paramesvaravarma I 
is said to be the destroyer of the Chalukya forces. This Vikramaditya 
is no doubt the Chalukya king Vikramaditya I, who was the son and 
successor of Pulikesi il. He came to the throne in 652 A. C, (Vide 
Appendix B) and ruled until 682 or 68 3 40 A. C. when he was succeeded 
by his son Vinayaditya. Thus, then, Paramesvaravarma I and ViRrama- 
ditya I were contemporaries. 


(To be continued.) 


39 S. I. I. (I. pp, 144-55) 

40 The Lakshmeswara stone inscription (F. K. D. p. 368) is dated S. S, 609 
on the full-moon day of Mayka in the 5th regnal year of Vinayaditya, which is 
2 nd February 687 A. C. on which there was a lunar eclipse though not mentioned 
in that grant; and the Sorab plates of Alupa Chitravaha (E. C. yill. Sb. 571) are 
dated S. S, 614 on Saturday the day of Summer solstioe in the 11th regnal year 
of Vinayaditya, which is 22nd June 692 A, C. Vinayaditya, therefore, must have 
begun to rule in 682 or 683 A. C, 
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It was after removing his seat of government to Monghyr that 
the Nawab seriously turned his attention to the subject of the private 
inland trade of the Company’s servants, and began making almost daily 
complaints 1 about the right of the latter to trade duty-free. Up till now 
the Nawab had not made his protests so vehemently, but his tone 
appears to have undergone a perceptible change after the transference 
of his headquarters from Murshidabad to Monghyr. In fact, he had, and — 
this is usually overlooked,— determined not to allow the private trade 
of the English merchants on any footing whatsoever. That he took defi- 
nite steps to stop this trade is clear from the following facts: — 

(i) Not long after the Nawab’s arrival at Monghyr, his officers 
in th£ various districts began, ostensibly under the Nawab’s orders, to 
stop the boats belonging to the English merchants inspite of their 
being ‘dastaks’ with them. This harassment was reported to be due to 
the Nawab’s demand of duties even from the Company’s servants. 
The Chief and Council at Dacca wrote in their letter dated October 8 , 
1762 : “At every Chokey our boats are stopped, the people insulted, and 
the flag used with the utmost and most gross contempt .’' 2 3 The Chief 
and Council at Chittagong similarly wrote in their letter, dated October 
14 , 1762 , “Our business is entirely put to a stop to, by the Nabob’s 
people, and our boats not suffered to pass the Chokeys, the zamindars 
demanding very considerable duties to be paid them, declaring that they 
have orders from Cossim Allee Cawn so to do . ’*3 The Chiefs and 
Council at Lakh i pur made* the very same complaint in the following 
words: “Within these few days, every boat which we have sent out of 
the river has been stopped at the different Chokeys, notwithstanding 
they have the Chiefs’ ‘dustuck’ In short, such complaints were 
received from every district. The Faujdar of Katwa was at this time 
reported to have stopped 150 boats belonging to the English gentlemen, 
notwithstanding that these bore the Company’s ‘dastak’,5 All th* 6 e, 

1 Vansittart's Narrative, II, p, 97. 2 Beng. Pub. Cons. Oct. 18, 1768, 

8 Ben. Pub. Cons. Nov. 1, 1763. 4 Ibid. 

5 Trans. P. L. I. 1762 Nos, ISO, 131 8c 133 (p. 25 and pp, 69—70) 

3 
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therefore, clearly indicate the Nawab’s settled policy to put a stop to 
the duty-free trade of the Company’s servants. 

(ii) Not only were the boats stopped for the exaction of duties, 
but all sorts of obstruction to the Company’s trade came to be reported . 6 
Ellis complained of the interference of the local Amil with the weavers 
and bleachers in their business at Jahanabad .7 The Chiefs of Dacca, 
Lakhipur, and Chittagong also drew the attention of the Council at 
Calcutta to the unprecedented ill-treatment of their subordinates, and 
Mr* Vansittart formally protested against it to the Naib, and the Faujdar 
of Dacca more than once . 8 The Chief and Council at Dacca further 
represented^ in their letter, dated October 8 , I 862 , “... Muchalcas have 

been taken from many inhabitants, prohibiting them on no account to 
have any connections with the English.” This statement is borne out by 
the author of the Muzaffar-Namah, who too stateslO that the Nawab’s 
‘ziladars’ were instructed to direct- the ‘ryots* not to have any dealings 
with the English. The Nawab must have supposed that by this means 
he would be able to hamper the private trade of the English, and force 
them ultimately to pay the regular duties. 

(iii) The practice of the Company’s servants to issue ‘dastaks’ 
indiscriminately was galling to the Nawab, and he wanted to get it 
abolished. Early in August, 1762 , he wrote to the Governor complaining 
that too many people had begun issuing ‘dastaks'll whereupon the 
Governor informed him ,12 0 n September 3 , that the gentlemen who had 
been authorised to issue ‘dastaks’ were Mr. Batson of Cossimbazar, Mr. 
Cartier of Decca, Mr. Billiers of Lakhipur, Mr. Verelst of Islamabad, 
Mr. Ellis of Patna, and Mr. Gray of Mai da. It was just this infor- 
mation which the Nawab needed, because he was bent upon putting down 
the circulation of the dastaks issued by all other English merchants. 13 

(iv) That the Nawab suddenly multiplied the number of 
customs — stations in the country is a significant step- They were not only 
to be a source of additional income to the Government, but were spe- 
cially intended to be an effective impediment to the private trade of the 

0 Third Report, 1773. pp. 335—36. 

7 Bong. Pub. Cons. Oct. 18, 1762, Trans. P. L. I. 17G2, No. l4l p. 75. 

8 Vansittart’s Narrative II. p. 127 and Trans. P. L. I. 1762, Nos. 142, 144, 
145, pp. 75 — 77 , 

9 Beng. Pub. Cons. Oct. 18, 1762. 

10 Muzaffar-Namah (Alld. tlniv. Ms pp. 338) 

11 Aba. P. L. R. 1759—65. p. 11 . 

12 Trans. P. L. I. I7G2. No. 128. p. 68. 

13 “A defence of Mr. Vansittart’s conduct in concluding the treaty of com. 
merce with Mhir Cossim Aly Chawn.** By a servant of the company long resi- 
dent in Bengal. 1764. p. 9 . 
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English. New stations were established in places where there had been 
none before, and although the Governor had earnestly requested 14 the 
Nawab to close these new ‘Chaukis’ no heed seems to have been paid to 
it. Besides stationing additional ‘Chaukis’, the Nawab augmented the 
force at every customs station so that the English boats might be 
systematically stopped. 15 

While the Company’s servants loudly protested against this 
deliberate and sudden obstruction to their private trade, the Nawab 
made equally bitter complaints against their highhandedness, and that of 
their ‘gumashtahs’. New charges were brought against them by the 
Nawab, and these may be thus summarised: — 

(i) The Nawab wrote 1 ** to the Governor in May, 1762: ‘‘And 
this is the way your gentlemen behave; they make a disturbance all over 
my country,- plunder the people, injure and disgrace iny servants, with a 
resolution to expose my government to contempt; and from the borders 
of Hindostan to Calcutta, make it their business to expose me to scorn.” 
It is too sweeping a charge to deserve any elaborate examination, and is 
a characteristic instance of the Nawab’ s exaggerated denunciations. 

(ii) The recent increase in the number of the Company’s 
factories was bitterly criticised by the Nawab in the following words, 17 
“Near four, or five hundred new factories have been established in my 
dominions, and it is impossible to express what disturbances are made 
in every factory, and how the inhabitants are oppressed”. The addition 
of factories was due partly to the increasing volume of the private trade 
of the English, and the Governor in his letter 1 ** to the Nawab, dated 
April 23, 1762, rightly argued that commerce had lately increased owing 
to greater security, and that the prosperity of the country would be still 
further enhanced by this increasing trade. The Nawab agreed with the 
Governor, and replied, “it is true that by the flourishing of trade, and 
the free intercourse of merchants, a country is rendered populous.” 1 ® 
That, in spite of this admission, he went on complaining against the 
increase in the number of factories was due to his innate hatred of the 
privileged position of the English merchants. 

(iiO The rapacity of the company’s ‘gumashtahs’ was the most 
serious charge. There is, however, sufficient evidence to prove that they 

14 Trans. P. L, I. 1761, No. 429. p, 217 

15 Bong. Pub. Cons. Nov. 1. 1762. 

16 Abs. P. L. R. 1759—65, p. 13. Vansittart’s Narrative, II, pp. 97-102 

17 Ibid 

18 Trans. P. L, I. 1762. No. 65. p. 39, 

19 Narrative, II. p. 102. 
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did flagrantly abused the authority and protection of their inexperienced, 
or ignorant masters. The Nawab wrote about the gumashtahs, as follows; 

** the gomastahs who have gone into the country on the part of your 

gentlemen, regardless of what any one says to them, insolently use vio- 
lent means to carry on their traffick, and whenever a gunge, or golah 

has been established, they act as zemindars, taalookdars, and renters, 
and leave my officers no authority; and besides this, they send other 

people’s goods with their own, under the protection of their dustucks ”. 21 
This allegation v. as substantially correct. In fact, the ‘gumashtahs 
were generally a set of the worst rascals whose oppressive conduct was 
an open scandal. Their masters usually supported them because they 
believed that their agents had to commit acts of violence in self-defence 
on account of the opposition of the Nawab’s people. Assured of 

sympathy and assistance, the English agents practised the worst tyranny 

wherever they went. They forced the ryots to sell their goods below 

the market rate, and purchase the commodities they had brought at an 
exorbitant price . 22 They forcibly exacted large presents from the people » 

and thus plundered them under this pretence. They sold dastaks to 

private merchants at a price , 23 and the latter thus freely evaded the 
payment of the duties. Sergeant Brego who had been sent24 to Backer* 
gunje by the Governor to arrest the gumashtahs accused of having 
created disturbances wrote 23 on May 25 , 1762 , “A gentleman sends a 
gomastah here to buy or sell; he immediately looks upon himself as 
sufficient to force every inhabitant, either to buy his goods, or sell him 
theirs, and on refusal a Hogging, or confinement immediately ensues ...... 

Before, justice was given in the public cutcherree, but now every 

gomastah is become a judge, and every one's house a cutcherree; they 
even pass sentences on the zemindars themselves* and draw money from 

them by pretended injuries ” The Faujdar of Dacca wrote 2 ^ to 

the Governor in September 1762 , “ ...the gomastahs of Luckypoor 

and Dacca factories oblige the merchants etc., to take tobacco, cotton, 
iron, and sundry other things, at a price exceeding that of the bazaar, 
and then extort the money from them by force; besides which they take 

20 Beng. Pub, Cons, 17th Jan. 1763 (vide letter from Ganga Ram Mittra to 
Mr. Taxeira) 

Bong. Pub. Cons. 1 st Feb. 1763 (vide letter from Yansittart to Johnstone, 
Hay, Bolts, dated D 15, 1762 ) 

21 Vanaittart's Narrative, II, p, 102 . 

22 Ibid, p. 104. 

23 Verelsta “A view of English Government in Bengal” p. 8. 

24 Trans* P. L. I. 1762 . No. 109. p. 58 

25 Beng Pub. Cons, 18th Oct. 1762 

26 Abe. P. L. R. 1759—65, p, 32. 
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diet money for the peons, and make them pay a fine for breaking their 
agreement. By these proceedings, the aurangs and other places are 
ruined, The gomastahs of Luckypoor factory have taken the taalookdars’ 
taalooks from the tahsildar by force for their own use, and will not pay 
the rent. By these disturbances the country is ruined, and the reiats can- 
not stay in their houses, nor pay the malguzarree”. The Amil of Purnea 
similarly complained against the gumashtahs, and represented that the 
latter impeded the public business , 27 Mr. Hastings while on his way to 
Sasseram wrote to the Governor from Bhagalpur on April 25 , 1762.28 

“I beg leave to lay before you a grievance which calls loudly for red- 
ress* and will, unless duly attended to, render inaffectual any endeavours 
to create a firm or lasting harmony between the Nawab and th© 
Company; I mean the oppressions committed under the sanction of the 

English name Tins evil, I am well assured, is not confined to our 

dependents alone, but is practised all over the country by people falsely 
assuming the habits of our sepoys, or calling themselves our gomastahs. ” 
Mr. Verelst observes , 29 “English agents, or gomastahs, not contented 
with injuring the people, trampled on the authority of the government, 
binding and punishing the Nabob’s officers, wherever they presumed to 
interfere”. In short, it is clear that the insolent tyranny of the 
gumashtahs, exaggerated though it might have been, was a fact, and it 
was due to a number of reasons. 

In the first place, they were often obliged to have recourse to 
violence in defence of their privileges in those distant parts of the 
province where the Nawab’s government had not been well established ,® 9 
In the second place, a number of clever merchants fraudulently posed as 
the company’s agents in the interior of the county , 21 and carried on their 
nefarious activities simply under the protection of the Company’s name. 
In the third place, the complaints made against themselves were re- 
presented by the agents to their credulous masters as a deliberate 
obstruction to their business, and were therefore invariably disregarded 
by the latter .® 2 In the fourth place, they had at their disposal the 
armed sepoys of the factories, and thus could defy the Nawab’s 
officials, or the subordinates of the zemindars . 32 In the fifth place, as 
Mr. Hastings put it, “ the indolence of the Bengalees, or the diffi- 

culty of gaining access to those who might do them justice, prevents 

27 Abs. P. L. E, 1759— 65, p. 31. 

28 Gleig's memoirs, I. p. 107. 

29 Verelst's 4< A view of English government in Bengal'* p. 46. 

30 Mr. Vansittart himself admits this fact, (Narrative II, p. 151) 

31 Letter from Mr, Hastings to the Governor (Narrative II. p # 80.) 

82 Bang. Pub. Cons. 18 th Oct. 1762. 

33 Letter from the Faujdar of Dacca Abs. P, L K» 1759—65. p* 15. 
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our having knowledge of the oppressions, and encourages their continu- 
ance. to the great, though unmerited scandal of our government.” 34 In 
the sixth place, it was not unusual for a young writer to be engaged in 
a joint trade35 with these crafty gumashtahs who supplied the capital, 
and gave a share of the profits to their sleeping partners whose only 
duty was to issue dastaks. Sure of the support of their English partners 
who were obviously dominated by their clever agents, the latter could 
safely tyrannise over the ryots, and weavers, and coerce the public 
servants. The Nawab complained that these gumashtahs even refused to 
show their dastaks to his officials out of sheer arrogance. 36 In the 
seventh place, the gumashtahs had sometimes to take the law into their 
own hands, when the Nawab’s officials who were perfectly aware of their 
master’s animosity against the English merchants maliciously obstructed 
them in their business. Cases of such unwarranted interference by the 
Nawab’s officials were certainly not infrequent, and were regularly brought 
to the notice of the Nawab. 37 

(iv) Another ground of complaint against the gentlemen of the 
factories was their practice of giving loans to the zemindars or to the 
“mutasaddis” of the Nawab. The latter strongly urged 33 the Governor 
to stop this practice as it impeded the work of revenue collection. The 
Nawab particularly criticised the attitude of the gentlemen at Dacca, 
who had been alleged to have obstructed the collection of revenue by 
sending their men to the aid of the zemindars. 39 

(v) The next argument against the English merchants was that 
they had begun to rent markets, or ‘golas’, and establish new ones by 
force. This was true to a certain extent only, and was often due to the 
instigation of the gumashtahs. The Nawab particularly complained 
against Mr. Chevalier of Dacca who was reported to have oppressed the 
people by forcibly establishing new markets, factories, and ‘chaukis’. 46 

(vi) Finally, the Nawab took exception to the English mer- 
chants trading in certain articles like salt, tobacco, etc., which he 
referred to as a breach of the Company’s finnan. 41 In fact, the whole 
of the private trade of the Company’s servants was suddenly regarded 
by the Nawab as an unauthorised and illegal innovation. 

34 Gleigs memoirs, I. p. 108 

35 “A defence of Mr. Vansittart’a conduct’' p. 9. 

DO Trans. P. L, R. Jan -Sept. 1763, No. 7, p. 6. 

37 Vansittart’s Narrative, 11, pp. 147—50, Trans. P, L. X. 1762 Nos. 144 & 
142. Beng, Pub. Ccns. 18th Oct. & 1st Nov. 1702 

38 Abs. P. L. R. 1759 — 05, pp. 14—15. 

89 Ibid, p, 15 

40 Ibid, p. 14 and Narrative II, p. 117 

41 Narrative, IT, p, 142 
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At length, the disputes, arising out of the private trade of the 
English gentlemen, became so serious *nd frequent that a rupture between 
the Nawab and the Company seemed to be imminent. Camplaints, and 
counter-complaints from the officers of the government, and the gentle- 
men of the factories fast multiplied. The only alternative to a war 
with the Nawab was a compromise which would be mutually acceptable 
and a compromise could be reached only through a personal interview 
between the Nawab, and Mr. Vansjttart. The latter therefore decided to 
pay a visit to the Nawab at Monghyr, and settle the points at issue 
amicably. He had also been lately anxious to obtain a change of air 
after his recent illness, 42 and so he readily accepted the pressing invi- 
tation of the Nawab to come to Monghyr. 43 “I flattered myself’', Mr. 
Vansittart writes44, “this would prove an effectual method of re-establish- 
ing a confidence between us, putting an end :o the disputes, which had 
arisen, and providing a plan for the security of the provinces against 
foreign enemies," With Mr. Hastings as his assistant, he set out from 
Calcutta on the 20 th October, and after staying for a few days at 
Murshidabad, he arrived at Monghyr on the 30 th of November, 1762.45 
The Governor was accorded a magnificent reception by the Nawab who 
went to receive his honoured guests at the garden of Goderrgatta (about 
six miles from Monghyr), and with the utmost honour escorted them to 
the town, where a splendid building on the hill of Sita-kund, and a 
number of fine tents were set apart for their residence. 46 Then followed 
ceremonial visits, and grand entertainments almost every day. The 
Nawab offered costly piesents to his guest who too complimented the 
former with some rich presents that he had brought with him. 47 The 
festivities organised in honour of the guest were on a sumptuous scale, 
and Mr. Vansittart and his party were treated “with all the usual marks 
of respect and friendship". The principal topic of conversation was the 
Nawab’s complaints against the alleged ill-treatment that he had received 
from Mr. Ellis and others. The Nawab next complained of the abuses 
of the private trade of the English gentlemen. 49 The points specially 
stressed by him were as follows: — 

42 Narrative, IT, p. 130 

13 The Nawab had sent his invitation early in June, but Mr. Vansittart had 
to postpone his departure. Trans. P, L. I. 1762, No. 99, p, 54 
44 Narrative, IT, p. 130 45 Ibid, p. 144. 

‘‘Thursday of Zamadiul Awwai 1176’ ' according to Siyar, (Lucknow Te*t 
p 715). “Fifth of Zamadiul Awwai according to Khulasat (J.B.O.R S, V. p, 606) 
46 Siyar, p. 716 47 Ibid 48 Ibid and Narrative II, P. 141 

49 Narrative II, pp. 142—144; Siyar, p. 716; Khulasat (J.B.O.E.S. V p, 607) 
Muzaffar Namah (Alld. Univ. MS) p, 336; Tarikh-i-Muzaffari (Alld, Univ. MS) 
p, 780; Vansittart’s “Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock" p. 80 
Verelat’s “A view of Euglish Government in Bengal” p, 37 
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(1) The private trade of the Company’s servants was not 
covered by the Firmans of the Company; 

( 2 ) His administration was adversely affected by this trade 
owing to difficulty in maintaining law and order in the country; 

( 3 ) He was suffering a heavy loss in his custom duties; 

( 4 ) Under the protection of the Company’s name, innumerable 
persons passed their goods duty-free; 

( 5 ) The prestige of his government suffered on account of the 
irregulartities of this trade; 

( 6 ) The Company’s gumashtahs, and servants oppressed the 
people; and 

( 7 ) The gentlemen of the factories held farms, ‘taalluqs’/ganj’s, and 
‘golas’, borrowed from and lent to his people, afforded protection to Jiis 
dependents; coined money at different places, and used force in the 
purchase and sale of goods. 

Mr. Vansitlart’s position was very delicate. He did not like to 
offend his friend, and he had avowedly come to bring about a compro- 
mise. The Nawab, however, demanded the total abolition of the 
private trade of the English gentlemen, but this the Governor had no 
authority to assent to without the concurrence of the Council “Al- 
though I was of the same opinion’', Mr. Vansittart writes , 51 with the 
Nawab as to the rights of the firman, that they could not be construed 
to extend further than the trade in articles imported by shipping, and 
the manufactures and products of the country for exportation, yet I was 
unwilling to give up an advantage which had been enjoyed by the Com- 
pany’s servants in a greater, or less degree for five, or six years; and 
therefore told the Nawab that as to the inland trade, or the trade from 
place to place in the country, in the articles of the produce of the country 
we meant only to carry it on upon the same footing with other merchants.’’ 
Obviously the Governor played into the hands of the Nawab in yielding 
on the point of the duties, and agreeing to surrender the right of the 
Company’s servants to trade duty-free. That he wanted to placate the 
stubborn Nawab is easy to understand, 52 and the reasons why he thought 
himself justified 53 fn acquiescing in the settlement regarding the payment 
of duties can be gleaned from his “Narrative”; — 

50 Narrative, II, p, 143, 51 Ibid, 

52 Letter from Vansittart to Council, Dec. 15, 1762 (Third, report, 1773 app. 
32, pp. 340—41) 

53 “A Defence of Mr. Vansittart’s Conduct" p 151 
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(i) “We agree with the Nawab in opinion that the true intent 
and natural meaning of the firman granted to the Company was to give 
to them, and their servants a free trade, clear of all customs, in all 
articles of commerce, to be imported, or exported by shipping ;54 

(ii) 4 It is a fact that the Nabobs of these provinces did for 

merly restrain the Europeans55 from carrying on this trade upon any 
footing ” 

(iii) “We think it would be unreasonable to desire to carry on 

the inland trade upon any other footing than that of the merchants of 
the country ”56 

(iv) “ I thought 1 was doing a great service to the English 

merchants by establishing a right to a trade which had always before 
b:en disputed ”57 

(v) “ I agreed with the Nabob that the rate of ditties 

should be nine percent on the prime cost I found this to be below 

the rate already paid at Luckypoor "58 

Mr. Vansittart went to the length of agreeingSO to all the other 
proposals of the Nawab: — 

(1) The Chiefs of the factories should be instructed not to 
oppress the ryots, and protect his dependents; 

( 2 ) The Faujdars should be permitted to try any offending 
gum ash tails; 

( 3 ) Idle Chiefs of Chittagong and Lakhipur must not work the 
salt-pans themselves; 

( 4 ) The Chiefs and gumashtahs of the factories should not rent, 
or purchase any lands, nor lend to and borro.v from the zemindars, and 
officers of the government; 

( 5 ) The Chiefs and gumashtahs should not obstruct the 
‘dallals’ and weavers of the government; 

( 6 ) The bullion of the English gentlemen and gumashtahs 
should not be coined in the Patna, the Murshidabad, and the Dacca 
mints, and payment of the usual ‘battah* according to the market rate 
should be made to the money-changers; and 

54 Narrative, It, p. 151 55 Ibid, p, loa 

56 Narrative, II, p. 159 

57 „ „ P. 162 

58 pt it P* 163 

59 Beng. Pub. Cons. 17th Jan. 1762; Trans, P. L, R. Jan/ Sepfc, No. 1 pp.1-3 
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(7) The gumashtahs at Gwalparah should not deal directly 
with the hill-men, and must make all their purchases and sales through 
‘daroghah’ of the ‘Sarkar’. 

In due course, Mr. Vansittart proposed60 a number of regulations 
for settling the manner of carrying on the inland trade upon a satis- 
factory footing, and these were accepted by the Nawab after a show of 
reluctance. These regulations can be thus summed up: — 

1st. Only the export, or import trade of the company shall be 

duty-free. 

2nd. For the inland trade, the Company's dastak shall not 
be granted. 

3rd. Duties should be paid according to the fixed rate on all 
goods meant for the inland trade. 

4th. Duties shall b* paid only once before the despatch of goods 

gth. These goods shall not be detained after the dastak has 
been examined by the ‘Chaukidars’. 

6th. Notice shall be given to the nearest English factory as 
well as to the nearest officer of the government in case one attempts to 
pass goods without a dastak, or fraudulently use the Company’s dastak, 
and the goods shall be confiscated. 

7th. If any body attempts to pass goods without dastak, under 
the care of other boats having a dastak, it shall be seized, 

8th. 'Fhe gumashtahs shall not use force in buying or selling, 
and shall bring all their complaints to the Faujdars instead of taking 
the law into their own hands. 

9th. The Faujdars shall transmit to the Nawab copies of their 
proceedings, and the Governor shall be free to apply to the Nawab for 
redress in case any Faujdar is found guilty of partiality, or oppression* 

Mr. Vansittart’s attempt to regulate the inland trade according 
to the above plan was certainly well-meaning, and logical, but his policy 
is open to grave objections. Firstly, he showed great imprudence in 
divulging his plan to the Nawab before discussing it in the Council. It 
is strange that he did not anticipate the natural opposition of his colle- 
agues aganinst his proposals. Secondly, he was mistaken 61 in believing 

, 60 Narrative, II, pp. 155 -159; Trans. P. L. I. 1762—3, No. 4. p. 9 
Beng. Pub. Cons. Dec. 27, 1762 

„ „ Jan. 20, 1763 

61 Beng. Pul. Cons. Nov. 15, 1762, The Council in their letter to the Gover- 
nor may be said to have only vaguely requested him to settle “these matte p 9 
upon a solid plan". 
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that he had been fully authorised to make even fundamental changes on 
behalf of the Council. Thirdly, he should not have assured the Nawab 
that the proposed regulations would cerlainly be established. The pro* 
mise 62 made by him to the Nawab was both hasty and tactless. 
Fourthly, he unwisely acquiesced in the Nawab’s desire to control the 
gumashtahs and other subordinates of the country though his Faujdars. 
He should have realised that it was too dangerous a concession to be 
tolerated by his colleagues. Fifthly, he was unjustified in yielding to 
the Nawab’s objections in regard to the coinage of the Company’s 
'siccas' at the different mints, the manufacture of salt, the holding of 
markets, the purchase of lands, the trade in Assam, and such other vital 
matters without insisting on a thorough investigation, and consultation 
with the gentlemen concerned. 63 Sixthly, he did not satisfactorily settle 
how the Company s trade could be distinguished from that of its servants. 
Undue interference of the Nawab’s officers in the Company’s trade was 
henceforth not unlikely. 64 Finally, he committed a serious blunder in 
accepting 65 a monetory gift from the Nawab. He thus courted the 
criticism that he had willingly sacrificed the rights of the Englishmen 
on receipt of a substantial bribe. As a matter of fact, the money that 
the Governor now received was the present promised by the Nawab 
before the revolution. 

The Governor’s visit to Monghyr is of interest from another* 
point of view. He could observe at first hand the remarkable change 
the whole spirit of the Nawab’s government. Mir Qasim was a changed 66 
man, and he was no longer submissive and conciliatory. His attitude 
wae perceptibly dictatorial, and the Governor failed to perceive that the 
Nawab had been aiming at complete independence. 1 6 ? Mr. Vansittart 

was given an opportunity to witness a grand parade of the Nawab’s 
troops, which the latter had purposely arranged to make an ostentatious 
exhibition of his military strength. 66 The new army organised under the 
command of Gurgin Khan extorted the admiration of the Governor. 6 ** 


62 Nasrative, IT, p. 1G3; Siyar, p. 716; Terlkh-i-raUaaffari, p. 780 (MS) 

63 Beng. Pub. Cons. Jan. 17, 1763, vide letter from the Chief and Council 
of Dacca, dated Jan. 10, 1763* 

64 Interference was immediately reported from different places, and the 
Governor had to complain of it in his letter to the Nawab. 

Trans. P. L. I. 1762—3, Nos. 7—9, pp. 10—13. 

66 Select Committee Report, 1772; I (2) App. 80; Third Report, 1773, p. 8ll. 
He bad received Rs 500,000 for himself, and Rs 200^000 for Caillaud* (First 
* Report, Vol. Ill, p. 168. Caillaud’s evidenoe) % 

66 Musaffar-namah (MS) p. 336 

67 Ibid and Bolts, “Considerations on Indian Affairs*’ p. 42. 

68 Siyar, p. 716 69 Khulasat (J, B. O. R. S* V. p, 607) 
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The whole force of the Nawab at present consisted of about sixteen 
thousand horse, and a few battalions of Sepoys. 7 & Ghulam Husain has 
left a vivid description of the parade, and the Governor’s views regard- 
ing the troops. According to him , 71 the Governor expressed his opinion 
about the army in the following terms: — “I have seen your troops, and 
acknowledge that you have accoutred and disciplined them very well- 
but these are only good against Indians, and people of this climate. 
Beware of ever opposing them to Europeans, or of coming to a rupture 
with the English, upon a confidence reposed in your people; for, rest 
assured that you shall find yourself disappointed, and that these men 
will never stand the brunt of European soldiers. Beware, therefore, of 
trusting your honour to such hands.” Kalyan Singh too has given a 
similar account . 72 Did Mr. Vansittart suspect that these troops might 
be used against the English? 7 ^ 

Before returning to Calcutta, the Governor went to Patna where 
he arrived on ist January, 1763 . Here he had to decide among other 
things two out standing questions' regarding the Burbunna gate, and 
the Colonelganji. The Burbunna gate in the north-west quarter of the 
city had been closed under the ordefs of the Nawab, and Ellis had long 
complained of it; while the Colonelgunj was a market near the English 
factory set up apparently without any sanction either from the Nawab, 
or from the company, and it had so far been a continual source of dis* 
pute with the Nawab's government. The Governor complied with the 
wishes of the Nawab, agreed that the gate should remain shut up, and 
gave instructions for the abolition of the market. On January 4 , he 
wrote to the Naib at Patna, 44 Agreeably to your desire, I have directed 
Mr. Ellis to abolish Colonelgunge, and accordingly orders have, from 
this day, been given to the merchants not to bring their goods there any 

more; as to the shutting the wicket, though there does not appear 

to be any great necessity for it, and the going, round about will be an 
inconvenience to the people of the factory, nevertheless, at it is the 
Nabobs order, do it whenever you please, nobody will obstruct you.’ 7 ^ 
Although, these were only minor points, yet they serve to illustrative the 
Governor s characteristic aquiescence in whatever the Nawab insisted 

upon. In yielding to the Nawab’s wishes, the Governor took hardly any 
— * 

70 Narrative, II, p. 185 

71 Siyar, (English Translation, Calcutta Reprint, II, p. U) Vide also 
Tarikh-i-musaffari M 8 , p t 779 

72 Khulasat (J; B. O R. S. V. p. 607) 

78 Although the Siyar seems to suggest thus, Mr. Vansittart does not say 
any thing about it in his Narrative. 

U Trans, P. L, I. 1762 — 3, No. 2, p, 4 
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serious notice at all of the objections of Ellis. In fact, there were a 
number of cogent arguments 75 against the shutting of the gate: — 

(i) The servants of the factory were put to needless inconvenience, 
and were deprived of an easy access to the city; 

(ii) The Nawab’s plea that the gate must bt closed in the 
interest of good order in the city was hollow, and there was no reason 
why it should be shut up even in the day time; 

(iii) The gate had been kept open for more than twenty years 
past, and there was no immediate necessity for closing it now; besides, it 
was of no advantage to the Nawab himself; 

(iv) The Gate had been used by the people of the factory for 
a long time past, and it was by this way that they could easily come to 
the city for its assistance at the time of the Shahazadha’s attack; 

(v) The closing of the gate created a false alarm, and it was 
rumoured that there no longer existed any friendship between the Nawab 
and the Company. 

(vi) Unless the Nawab meant to strengthen the town against 
the factory itself, there was no point in his safeguarding that part of 
the town which was closest to the factory; 

(vii) The closing of the gate could be of no use for the security 
of the town against a foreign enemy; 

(viii) The Nawab’s action in closing the gate, and ordering the 
intrenchment by the river was due more to pique against Ellis than to 
any other reason, and finally, 

(ix) The prestige of the Company had suffered owing to the 
shutting up of the gate, as the Nawab’s action seemed to be clearly 
indicative of his distrust of the English. 

The market too being close to the factory had been very useful 
to ite people, and its abolition would cause real difficulty in the regular 
and cheap supply of provisions. 76 The Governor, therefore, requested 
the Naib to allow Ellis to build some ‘golas’ for storing 20,000 maunds 
of grain for the use of the factory. 77 The Naib was, however, subse- 
quently reported to have stopped all boats going to, and coming from 
Colonelganj under the instructions of the Nawab, and the Governor had 
to protest against this. 78 Ellis further complained, “The encouragement 
given to Nodit Roy on this occasion has induced him to seize, and carry 
away by force all the dealers of this gunge, to detain boats loaded with 

76 Beng. Pub, Cons. 17th Feb. 1763; Trans. P. L, I. 1762^-3, No. p, 2S 

76 Beng. Pub. Cons. lSth Feb. 1763 

77 Trans. P. L. I. 1762-3 No, % 

7 B Ibid, No. U 
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our own particular property having dustucks. and to send the Chief word 
that he will not suffer a further importation of grain. He has likewise 
publicly punished those boatmen who have been long employed in this 
service, and made proclamations through the city that whoever brings 

grain to the English shall be treated in the same manner 

As this was a grave charge, a strong letter was written to the Nawab on 
the subject. 80 The latter in his reply ridiculed the charge, and rejected 
it as a malicious lie concocted by Ellis, SI On the whole, it was tactless 
on the part of the Governor when he readily complied with the desire of 
the Nawab in the matter of the gate, and the market. The hostile 
majority in the Council forced him , 82 subsequently to write to the Nawab 
askidg him to order the opening of the gate, although the decision in 
regard to the market was unanimously approved . 83 The Nawab was 
ultimately obliged to direct the gate and the intrenchment at Patna to 
be opened. 84 

The Governor left Patna on January 5 , and stopped at Monghyr 
for a day to .see the Nawab, and left Monghyr on the 9 th for Calcutta . 83 
His mission to Monghyr had been actuated by good intentions, but he 
failed to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the points at issue. By 
imprudently proposing the ill-fated regulations, and thus arousing the 
wrath of his collegues whom he had not previously consulted , 86 he only 
hastened the inevitable rupture with the Nawab. 


70 Beng. Pub. Con 18th Feb. 1768 

80 Trans. P.L.R. 1762-3, No. 25. 

81 Trans. P.L.R. January September 17G3 No. 13, p. 12, 

83 Beng, Pub. Oens. Feb. 19, 17G3. 

33 jj fj it 

81 Trans. P.L.R. January — September 1763 Ne. 19, p 19. 

85 Narrative, p. 181, and p. 187- 

86 Vide Letter from Carnao to Clive, dated 26th Feb. 1763 (Malcolm's Life 

of Clive, II, p. 283) Carnao wrote, ‘‘These concessions are so evidently shameful 
and disadvantageous to us, that it is not to be conoeived they could ever have 
been submitted to, except by persons who were brought into them /• 



TEKKALl ROCK INSCRIPTIONS OF PADMACHANDRADBB. 

SRI LAKSHMINARAYAN H A RICH AND AN JACADEB. 

Near Nandigam, a village in 'I'ekkali Taluk, flows a rivulet called 
‘Sandama Gadda\ which never gets dry. This name of the rivulet does 
not go without a significance. In the nth century a. I). PadmachandnT 
the ruler of Bijayapur had installed an idol of the- goddess ‘ChandF on 
the bank of this small river, which came to be known by the name 
“Chandinalo”. The Telugus ' call a rivulet as “gadda” and as time 
passed by, this rivulet came to be known as ‘Chandigadda’. Having 
drifted through the channel of slang terminology, this word ‘chandF lost 
its ‘ch’ sound, and in its place it acquired the ‘sa’ sound. Thus, the 
name ‘Chandinalo’ was replaced by ‘Sandama GaddaP This rivulet now 
flows at a distance of about six miles from Tekkali towards the east. 

Not far from it is a small hillock near Nandigam close to which 
is a pond, “Sitaghai” by name. In this hillock is a beautiful den in 
which there is a rock inscription denoting the installation of the idol of 
Chandi* Being inscribed inside the den, the inscription remains unaffected 
by sun and rain. It runs, through three lines of Sanskrit, as follows 1 

9. R. snrar b 

The meaning of which is “Padmachandra had installed Ramachandi”, 
This inscription by no means enable us to get at a full know* 
ledge of Padmachandra except that he might have been a Raja or 
Rajkumar because such deeds are generally done by Rajahs. 

Another stone inscription from that hill has now been unfolded 
with great effort. 'Phis inscription has been inscribed in five lines 
of Sanskrit, just above the gate way of the aforesaid beautiful den. 
Owing to the demage caused by sun and rain, it is not easy to notic e 
the existence of it. The reading of theAnscription is reproduced below:--* 

1 & I R m ^ &RT ^ 

3 srfrigT i # 3 %rrr% r $ 

'a (5TO5) 

Translation: — 

“On the fifth day of the new moon of the month of 'Jyifta of 
$aka ioi2, Padmachendra Deb, the Ruler of Bijayapur has installed, in 
the 23rd year of his rule, at ‘Sanyasatirtha’ which is in the kingdom of 
Sri Devendravarma”. * 

From this it is inferred that in &aka 1012 or ioqo A. D, t 
Padmachendra Dev, the ruler of Bijayapur and the accomplisher of this 
stone inscription, was the Samanta Raja of Maharaja Devendravarma. 
It remains to be determined now as to, who this Devendravarma was, 


I read W**. 


2 read 


3 read ^55 
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The name of Devendravarma is noticed in one of the inscriptions 
available in »the Gokarneswar mandir” at the top of the Mahendra hill. 


^fqftrcr ?ttrt htch; I 

W*TT ^qfH^lT%5TTVf? 

wiwfc wprotoflraiwt ni^jrr^ ” n 


“Rajendrachoda, the Sovereign, who always shines with the gar- 
lands slipped from the hedds of monarch s at the time of their bowing 
before him as a consequence of their defeat, and whose splendour sheds 
light on alb the filthy people of ‘Kaliyuga’ has been victorious. It is 
this Rajendrachoda’s subject chief, the universally triumphant great hero 
that destroyed ‘Kuluteswar Vimaladitya’ in battle, and being presented 
with many elephants by the ruler of Kalinga, he set up the pillar of 
triumph on the top of the Mahendra Hill.’’ 

The Kalingadhipati or Ruler of Kalinga referred to in the above- 
mentioned inscription is no other than Devendravarma. The reason for 
this is cleat from the big Rock Inscription of the Chola king Rajendra- 
choda, which is available at Praksharam in the Godavari District viz ; — 




N\ 
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The meaning of it can be rendered thus:— 

“Pallava Raya, the great hero and Commander-in-chief of Rajendra 
choda with the allied powers of all ‘Khandapalas or Vassal Rajahs of 
Koiala-khanda defeated Devendravarma, the Ruler of Kalinga, bringing 
down the Kalinga kingdom to ashes and set up the monument of glory 
at the border line of “Udra Desa’* ie, on the top of the Mahendra Hill. 

It is discerned from the above inscription that it was inscribed 
in Saka 1024 or 1102 A. D. Devendravarma who was reigning in Kalinga 
in 1 102 A,L). was not at all a different personage from the Devendravarma 
of our present rock inscription of 1090 A. I). 

Besides this, three Copper plate Inscriptions of this Devendra- 
varma have been secured. The territory of Bijayapur of Padmachandra 
was under the sway of the aforesaid Devendravarma. His Samanta Raja’s 
(Padmachandra's) territor> Bijayapur which might be the present village 
of Bejjipalli is near the above mentioned Nandigam village. 

It seems that before Padmachandra’s time, a sanyasi or asectic 
used to reside in this cave where the present rock inscription exists. Hence 
its name was once Sanyasasramam. And the tank that lies adjacent to this 
cave might have been called Sanyasi 'J'hirtha. It seems probable that 
through slang usage of the term, ‘SanyaclHirtha’ took the place of 
‘Sanyasitirtha’. 
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(Continued from page 190 , VoL VI Part 8). 

Chapter II. 

Anarchy and Dual Government (1759 1768 ) 

“ For seven years the completest anarchy ever recorded in the 
history of Hindoostan prevailed over all the five northern Circars. The 
forms, nay, even the remembrances of civil government, seemed to be 
wholly lost. Lords became vassels, renters were called proprietors, and 
amildars changed condition with their inferior officers, by accepting 
Zemindary russooms, or yearly acknowledgments to lessen the recorded 
value and standing revenue of the lands/' 

James Grant : Political Survey of the Northern Circars . (I78i) 

The preceeding chapter has described the long series of incohe- 
rent arrangements made by the Madras Government before they assumed 
direct and complete responsibility for the administration of the Sarkars 
in 1768. This chapter will deal with the same period (1759-1768) from 
the purely revenue point of view. It is obvious that during a period of 
anarchy and want of consistently recognizable authority, the Sarkars 
could not have the benefits of a systematic policy of revenue administration. 
All that was done was the collection of the revenues of the Sarkars by 
means of experimental agreements with short-lived amildars and renters 
as under the Muhammadan regime. During this period of gross revenue 
speculation, the amildars and renters appointed by the Court of Hydera- 
bad were recognised and supported by the Madras government. To bring 
these arrangements into clear relief, it is necessary to review the revenue 
administration of the French Company during the years 1 75 ° 1 750 * 

U Revenue Adniinistr ition of the French . {1750 — 1759). 

The French East India Company acquired the Masulipatam 
farms in 1750, and the Sarkars in general by the Treaty of Aurangabad 
in 1753. During the first few years of the French rule, the Sarkars did 
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not come under their complete control. Bussy was prevented from 
minutely investigating the revenue resources of the Sarkars, since his 
presence was frequently called for at Hyderabad and beyond to settle the 
affairs of the Subadar of the Dekhan. As Orme points out, it was not 
till 1754 that Bussy could direct his attention to a systematic subju- 
gation of the Sarkars and even then his attempts were not attended with 
complete success. After his arrival at Masulipatam in July 1754 , he 
remained in the Sarkars till the end of that year “continually employed 
in settling the government and often either marching in person or sending 
detachments to collect the revenues from the poligars or chiefs of th e 
woodland countries, who, trusting to their wilds and fastnesses never pay 
but at the point of the sword 5 \i The former deputies of the Hyderabad 
government were continued in their stations as the agents of the French 
Company. No drastic changes were made either in the internal admini- 
stration or in the hereditary personnel employed for the collection of 
of the revenues. The zamindars “were generally permitted to enjoy, 
under French sannads, their russooms and saverums or conditional 
hereditary privileges, amounting to from eight to twelve per cent of the 
revenues collected”. 1 2 3 The Chicacole Sarkar was the only exception to 
this rule. Partly due to the want of easy reach from Masulipatam, the 
seat of administration, and partly owing to the extreme turbulance of 
numerous petty zamindars who divided this Sarkar into small principali- 
ties, each with his sibbandi corps, which made them semi-dependent of 
any authority, Chicacole easily lent itself to indirect management. 
Vijayarama Razu the Great was granted a major part of this Sarkar at 
a very low rent. Under this arrangement, the Razu paid fourteen lakhs 
of rupees, other rajas paid nine Lakhs and Bussy himself managed lands 
yielding three lakhs, thus making a total of twenty-four lakhs of annual 
revenue for the whole of this Sarkar, 3 

The truce of 1754 between the French and the English Companies 
did not have any effect upon the revenue policy of Bussy. He was too 
ambitious to reconcile himself to a position of at least nominal equality 
with the English Company in the Sarkars. But his attempts to restore 
order in the country and to realise the full benefits of its possession were 
curbed by persistent plots at the Court of Hyderabad. It was not till 
1757 when Vijayarama Razu the Great requested his help for the reduc- 
tion of Bobbili, that he could attempt a comprehensive survey of the 
revenue resources of the Sarkars. 

1 History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in lndostan t 
Vol I, pp. 403 — 404. 

2 James Grant; Political Survey of the Northern Circars , as Appendix No. 13 
to the Fifth Report , Firmingor, Vol. Ill, p. 14 

3 Masulipatam to Madras, 12 October 1792. Milit. Cons. 25 October, Vol, 48 
p. 338 — b, 
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A review of the revenue administration of the French in the 
Sarkars is severely handicapped by the paucity of revenue statistics. 
Apart from the broad outlines of Bussy’s famous kustvbud of 1757-58 
supplied by Grant, we have no other authentic and comprehensive data 
dealing with the Sarkars for the v.hole period of French administration. 
But, Dupleix supplies us with some details throwing ‘a general light on 
the revenue resources of Masulipatam and enabling us to understand the 
same under the English Company. 

According to Bussy, the French Company did not receive any 
benefit from the grant of the Masulipatam farms during the first year of 
their occupation. 4 The former faujdars left very little 
AdmfnSraUon to be collected from the zamindars and renters and, in 
general, large balances of revenue, most of them being 
practically bad debts, were handed-over to him. Bussy had no occasion 
to draw upon the revenues of the Sarkars until 1754, when the Sarka r 
of Kondavidu supplied a revenue of Rs. 6,00,000 which he applied to 
meeting charges of the military forces in his service. 5 The Mutapalli 
division capable of an annual revenue of Rs- 1,20,000 and the copper 
mines and salt revenues of Kondavidu estimated at a like amount, were 
never enjoyed by the French. 6 The Devarakota pargana was the most 
unfortunate district before and after its acquisition by the French. 
Immigrants from Kondavidu who peopled this formerly rich division fled 
from the country immediately after the French took charge of its revenue 
management, and hence occasioned a serious loss to the treasury. 7 

The position of the Masulipatam revenues under the French 
may be stated as follows:** 


Year . 

Rupees , 

1751—52 

1,22,727 

1752—53 

3,79,251 

1753—54 

9,94,196 

1754 - 55 

1 1 , 77,744 


4 Memoir c pour le sieur de Hussy, />. 30. 

I am indebtod to Mr. H. A. Woodham of tho India Office Library for 
kindly reading with me and translating certain passages in tho memoirs <>f 
Dupleix and Bussy. 

5 Ibid p. 53 6 Memoire pour le sicur Dupleix, Appendix 49. 7 Ibid p 52, 
8 Ibid pp. 35 — 37; 45 — 49; and 51—52. Soo also Appendix “A” to this thesis 

Figures for 1751—54 are taken from a statement supplied by M de la 
Selle, Chief of Masulipatam, and countersigned by M. Moracin, (15th July 1754). 

The figure for 1751 is arrived at by the addition of the estimated re ceipf$ 
for the second half of the year. 

Those for 1755—58 arc supplied by a statement signed by Moracin,. hut 

undated. 
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1 7SS — 56 
1756^57 
I757—S3 


i3,52»44o 

i3,95, 2 6o 

14,41,208 


It will be obvious from this statement that the Masulipatam 
revenues were drawn from a larger area at the end than at the outset of 
French administration. The Devarakota pargana was first included in 
the figure for 1752-53, while Kondavidu was mentioned in that for i753'54» 
But a progressive increase of the revenues is perceptible in the statement. 
For example, the Kondavidu revenues which totalled Rs. 4,88,000 in 
*753"S4 practically doubled (Rs. 8,81,908) by 1 757-58- This increase is 
partly accounted for by the fact that with the establishment of security 
in the country and with the acquisition of a knowledge of the capacity 
of the farms, the rents were naturally augmented. But it will have to be 
admitted that the rate of increase is extraordinary and naturally reacted 
on the prosperity of the renters as well as on that of the agriculturists. 9 


Bussy’s fame as an administrator rests on the comprehensive 
revenue survey of the Sarkars which was carried out under his instructions. 
Our sole authority on this subject is James Grant. With his characteris- 
tic eloquence, which compels us to be cautious to accept his statements, 
he describes this survey in the following terms: — At length a complete 
survey and hustabud , a detailed account of the gross collections of the 
whole country, infinitely more accurate and useful than the famous 
Doomsday Book of England was formed, and put Mr. Bussy in the know- 
ledge of resources entirely beyond the reach of his Mussulman predeces- 
sors and greatly exceeding, perhaps, the general belief of modern 
financiers. ... But moderation was necessary for a recent foreign adminis- 
tration. The Jummabundy or annual assessment therefore, was only 
doubled in Chicacole 10 and Rajahmundry and brought somewhere nearer 
the kham wa^sool or gross receipts in other provinces. Besides which 
as a temporary expedient, the Zemindars were bound to maintain the 
public peace, defray all charges of collection, and keep on foot a sebundy 
corps or militia of twelve thousand infantry 1 *... All this, however, we 
believe to have been only the first step towards establishing a more 


9 Richard Fairfield, the Chief of Masulipatam, wrote that one of the reasons 
which might have induced the samindurs to acquiesce in the Company’s protecting 
hand during the wawahship of Hussain All was due to “the low state the French 
reduced them to”. See Masulipatam to Madras , 12 October 1762. Milit % Cons. 
25 October. Vol. 48 p. 336. 

10 The Madras records state that he increased the Chicacole jamabandi by 
only fifty per cent See Milit . Cons . 23 June 1766* Vol, 57 pp. 194-200. 

11 This measure was clearly temporary, As a rule, * ‘the French had a large 
force in this country and yet were often obliged to chastise the Jamidars”. See 
Masulipatam to Madras 12 October. 1762, Idem, 25th October, Vol 48 p. 836. 
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adequate Jurama Kamil or standard revenue, which a future prospect of 
stability was to make progressive. This we believe to have been the 
equitable political result of Mr Bussy’s scheme of finance, if he had 
been allowed to complete it. though the ignorant culminators of that 
great man, without attending to the other inexhaustive (inexhaustible) 
sources of private wealth, which he possessed in commending the entire 
ministerial influence of the Nizamut, do not give his disinterestedness all 
the credit due in the adjustments in the meantime concluded for the 
annual revenues of the Circars ”. 12 This tribute from the former British 
resident at Hyderabad could not have been undeserved, but it is regret 
table that the details of such an exhaustive survey have been lost. 

It is difficult exactly to estimate the actual revenue derived 
from the Sarkars under the French regime. There are at,,, least five 
distinct estimates of the gross revenues for the period under review which 
demand examination. The following statement illustrates the position of 
the estimates . 13 

j Estimates of Gross Revenues (In Rupees). 


Salabat Jang 14 32,00,000 

BussyW 20 , 39,832 

Madras Records 16 52 , 37,200 

James Grant 17 59 , 29,243 

Hollingsbery 18 3 1 , 00,000 


The inconsistency in these figures is QSLSily explained. Salabat Jang’s 
estimate naturally referred to the period preceeding Bussy’s hastobud 
which admittedly enhanced the rate of revenue assessment. Bussy’s own 
estimate left out the Guntur Sarkar. The estimate gleaned from the 
Madras records is not exhaustive enough and left out the Guntur Sarkar 
since the Madras Government had neither the opportunity nor the nece* 
ssity to enquire into its revenue resources till it was acquired in 1788 , 
by which time the capacity of the sarkar had altered beyond recognition 
especially in view of the fact that at that time the zamindars had been 
partially demilitarised and paid an enhanced jamabandi , Hollingsbery's 
account is not authentic enough since it copied the traditional sura at 
which the Sarkars were rated in the Muhammaden accounts. On the 

12 Political Survey . Firminger. Vol III p, 14 

13 These estimates are given in the chronological order. 

14 Salabat Jang to the King of France , as an enclosure to Nawab of Areot to 
Madras, reoeived 5 July 1756, see Country Correspondence Ho. 174 for 1758. p. W* 

15 Memoirs pour le sieur de Bussy, pp. 43—44 s 

16 Mdit Cons . 13 August 1764. Vol. 51 pp, 598—605. 

17 Political Survey . Firminger, Vol III, pp, 51—58 

18 *V3»am Alee Khaun p. Lvil 
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whale, Grant’s estimate may be accepted with confidence, as it specifi- 
cally relates to the "revenues of the Sarkars after Bussy’s revenue survey. 

|t should be clearly noted here that these figures represent only 
gross collections and include several incidental charges which we are not 
in a position to estimate. Notwithstanding Grant’s assertions to the 
contrary, after the deductions of military expenses, the net revenues must 
have been considerably lesser than the figures given above. l 9 This will 
be clearly explained by a comparison of the revenues collected by Bussy 
prior to 1759 and by Hussain Ali during the year 1 759-“ 60. 20 

Revenues in Rupees under 


Sarkar 

Bussy. 

Hussain Ali 

Chicacole 

1 1,50,000 

5,oo,ooo 21 

Rajahmundry 

16,75.200 

11,44,000 

Ellore 

8, '52,000 

6,27,404 

Mustafanagar 

6,16,000 

4,46,800 

Murtizanagar 

2,44,000 

8,6o,ooo 22 

Total 

4S,37,2oo 

35.78,204 


Explaining the relation of these totals to each other, the Madras 
Council observed: “The striking' difference between Nizam Ally’s Deputy and 
Mr. Bussy (i.e. between their revenue receipts) was occasioned by the former’s 
having no command over the powerful Jemmindars, while the latter left 
(sic) the countries at the head of a well-appointed army which awed 
them all so much that the Jemmindars of l’eddapore and Pittapore paid 
him Madras Pagadas 3,15,000 and to Hussain Ally only Madras 
Pagadas 2,06,000”.^ But even when allowance has been made for the 
presence of military expenses, the French revenue assessment of the 
Sarkars seems to have been excessive. 

19 Milit Cons. 13 August 1764. Vol. 5l pp. 598—605 

20 I give the figures in Rupees for the sake of cloarnoss. 

21 At this period Hussain Ali nover collected any rovonuo from the Chica- 
colo Sarkar. I Supply the figure from tho Madras Government’s first settlement 
Vijayarama Razu. 

22 The estimate for the Murtizanagar Sarkar under Hussain Ali is based 
upon his collections from that Sarkar which he enjoyod prior to its grant to 
Basalat Jang. 

23 Milit, Com. 13 August 17G4 Vol. 51, pp. 598—605. 

There is a slight difference between the total of Bussy's revenues supplied 
by the Madras records here and the figure used in the preceeding comparative 
statement. 
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Revenue Administration of the Masulipatam Farms ( 1759—68 ) 

“The districts of Masulipatam from ^the coast of the grand 
division of the Circars, and .. are only portions of the maritime,, border 

dismembered for certain use from the" f bur 
The Masulipatam Farms. ~ « r n , 

a separate Sarkar. Southern provinces .24 Fhey constitute an 

area of 700 square miles and a long strip 

of territory about five miles in breadth extending from Motupalli in the 
Guntur District to Pentakota in the Vizagapatam District. 25 


The revenue administration of the Masulipatam farms forms a 
distinct subject till the acquisition of the Sarkars by the East India 
Company by the treaties of 1766 and 1768. There are several reasons 
for a separate treatment of these farms. Since its capture by the French 
in 1750, the fort and town of Masulipatam and the farms immediately 
dependent thereon were grouped together and administered on an in- 
dependent basis without any reference to the administration of the five 
major divisions generally known as the Northern Sarkars. A computation 
of the ‘’Masulipatam revenues’" was kept both by the French and the 
English Companies. Dupleix gives a clear and detailed analysis of their 
revenues for the period 1751 — 59.26 These farms were specifically men- 
tioned in the “requests” made by Col. Forde in 1 75Q; 27 and were the only 
territories which from, the first remained in the possession of the English 
Company as the fruits of conquest. 28 These were administered direct by 
the Chief of Masulipatam all through the period of anarchy that pre- 
vailed in the Sarkars between 1759 and i768. “From these circumstances 
it is pretty evident that Masulipatam was considered as a district in 
itself, or, perhaps, as forming a sixth circar”.29 Till 1768, the revenue 
business of these farms was transacted in the civil department of the 
Madras government, while that of the Sarkars was dealt with in the 
Military department. Finally, the experience gained in the management 
of these farms was greatly responsible for the evolution of the later 
revenue policy of the Madras government when all the Sarkars were 
administered on an uniform basis. Hence, it is necessary that a»n 
acccount of the management of these farms should be given separately. 

The Northern Sarkars had always been regarded by the Directors 
of the East India Company as a profitable' field for investment in cotton 


21 Grant's Political Survey. Firminger. Vol. Ill p. 5. 

25 Ibid. In the Sarvasiddhi Taluk. 

26 Memoirs pour le sieur Dupleix. Appendix pp. 35—37; 45—49 and 51—52. 

27 Aitchiaon Vol. ix. p. 20 

28 Russell: A Short History of the East India Company , p. 64 

29 Ibid. 
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the Sarkars primarily 
prised for investment - 


and printed goods. Ever since 1611 they 
obtained commercial privileges from the court 
of Hyderabad and from several individual local 
proprietors, and thus gradually built up an extensive trade in longcloth, 
calicoes, chintz and other goods for which the Sarkars are famous even 
to the present day. In 1755 , when the Sarkars were under the complete 
control of the French, the Court of Directors wrote to Madras. “The 
Northern settlements must likewise be the constant object of your atten- 
tion; they must be timely and well supplied with money, especially with 
copper coins, the want of which, we find, considerably impeded their 
investment s’'. 30 Again in 1758 , when the Company’s fortunes in the 
Sarkars were at their lowest, they wrote. “The loss of the northern 
settlement is of so great importance to the Company that we shall depend 
upon you having done and continuing to do everything in your power for 
their recovery’ '.31 But territorial acquisition was never their objective. 

A couple of months later they directed that “whenever those settlements 
were recovered or restored, you are to consider what will be the best 
method of p/oviding the investments whether by contract with men, or 
by the Bengal method of Gomastahs33 or any other which shall appear 
most advantageous to the Company”.34 They constantly discounted the 
actual monetary advantages of a territorial interest in the Sarkars which 
Was sure to be attended with considerable military charges and other 
political complications. Even as late as 1767 , by which time the Madras 
Government had been directly or indirectly concerned in the revenue 
business of the Sarkars for a period of eight years and the Company 
acquired at least a nominal right to the possession of the countries by 
the grant of Shah Alam in 1765 and by the incomplete treaty of Hyde- 
radad in 1766 , the Court of Directors wrote. “Another powerful motive 
for engaging the Rajah of Chicacole35 in our interest, is the advantage 
that may thereby accrue in the extension of our investment, an object 
which ought never to gi > e place to any oth°rj& for it is by that means 
only we see any probability of realising at home any part of our teriito- 
rial revenues ”. 37 


80 Madras Dispatches 13 January 1755. para 26 Vol. I. p. 862. Bourchier’s 
government took strong measures in this respect in 1768. See Pub* Cons 18 July 
1758, Vol. 27 p. 542 

31 Madras DxspaUhes 12 May 1758, para 13 Vol. I. p 92l-b. 

82 In 1757 the East India Company lost all its settlements in the Sarkars, 

83 Accountant-Managers. 

34 Madras Dispatches 5 July 1758, para 12 Vol. I. p. 932. 

85 Sitharamarazu as the defacto Raja of Vljayanagaram. 

36 The underlining is mine. 

37 Madrab Dispatches 4 March 1767, para 9 Vol. Ill pp # 576-77. 
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From these repeated declarations of the Court of Directors it is’ 
evident that their chief financial interest in the Sarkars was purely 
commercial. The advantages of such an interest were two-fold. In the 
0 x .. first place, capital investment in the handi- 

a commerdial proposition. crarts or the barkars yielded an appreciable 

direct profit. Secondly, it was free from any 
concomitant charges, like the heavy military expenses which always 
attended the revenue administration of territorial units during this period. 
The Masulipatam farms easily lent themselves to the policy advocated 
by the Court of Directors. A long thin strip of coast land, spanning the 
estuaries of at least two important rivers, the Kistna and the Godavari* 
besides other minor waterways, and studded with numerous ports and 
weaving and cloth printing centres, the “Masulipatam farms” were easily 
administrated on a purely commercial basis. And, hence, their revenue 
consisted chiefly, if not totally, of land and sea customs, and “salt and 
abkari revenues. In this connection it will be remembered that after the 
deduction of the expenses of revenue collection, any sums derived from 
the lease of purely agricultural farms which filled up the interstices 
between the numerous commercial and handicraft centres, supplied 
the wherewithal for the Company’s investment. 38 


After the capture of Masulipatam in 1759, Colonel Forde took 
immediate steps to lease the farms dependent on that settlement . 39 Not 
being acquainted with the revenue business of these farms, he naturally 


Forde's 

settlement. 


dealt with them in a summary fashion and found best to 
continue the previous renters in their possessions for a 
period of three years. 4 Revenue figures for 1752-62 are 


not available; but a meagre note to the effect that the sea customs alone 


38 Pub . Cons. 26 December 1759. vol. 17 (pages not numbered in this place. 
This order was temporarily suspended on 10 July 1760. Idem Vol. 18 p. 852. 

30 Milit. Cons. 12 November 1759. Vol. 42, p. 683. Andrews here informs 
Madras that he had sent for the Zamindars with a view to settle the revenue 
business relating to the Masulipatam farms. 

40 Pub. Cons . 20 December 1759. Vol. 17. 

The Public Consultations for the years 1757—1774 only contain abs* 
tracts of letters received from and sent to the various subordinate settlements. 
In 1774 Revenue Consultations were first instituted in which correspondence relat- 
ing to revenue business was fully copied. 

On the other hand, the Military Consultations for the present period are 
thorough and run in the actual form of correspondence. , 

In the Public Consultations the letters are serially numbered for each 
year and referred to as being entered in the “Letter Book 0 , These 'Letter Books' 
are not available at the India Office, 
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provided a revenue of about Rs. 1,35,000 is all that can be gleaned from 

the Public Consultations for 17 59 41 

But this paucity of information is made up in another way which 

clearly indicates the genuine desire of the Madras government to foster 

the welfare of the renters and cultivators. Discussing the desirability of 

demanding security from renters, they resolved that they *‘are unanimously 

of opinion that the insisting on security is in the end a 

Policy. l oss t0 the company as well as ruinous to the farmers, 

for, as the shroffs 42 and others of substance and credit 

to be accepted as security will not engage themselves without large 

Considerations and deposits in their hands; the others 43 because as there 

are but few such in the settlement, the renters cannot give so much for 

the farms by all the money they pay for security which it is supposed 

does not amount to less, all charges included, than ten per cent, besides 

the great difficulties they are put to for a present sum in deposit in the 

security’s hands ”. 44 To obviate this hardship, the Madras government 

adopted the tentative policy of accepting the rents from the farmers in 

monthly instalments. But this ’arrangement was in no way an unmixed 

blessing. When once the necessity of supplying security for the regular 

payment of rent was removed, the renters not only offered ridiculous 

sums in order to secure the lease of the farms and realised all they could 

during the first few months of their tenure but also left the debit columns 

of the Company’s accounts swelling month by month. Thus, in 1761, 

the Chief of Masulipatam submitted an account detailing “a desperate 

debt” of over five thousand rupees from a single renter Nibhanpudi 

Telaganna who enjoyed the lease of the Gudur farm. 45 

After the expiry of Col. Forde’s triennial lease in 1762, the 

Masulipatam farms were advertised and sealed proposals for their rent 

invited both at Masulipatam and at Madras . 46 Of the 

Annual seven sets of proposals received , 47 the following were 

leases 

accepted for one year :48 


41 On this settlement, the Court of Directors wrote in 1762, that they find 
that the Masulipatam rovenues amounted to four lakhs of rupees a year and 
hoped that by “proper management they will produce considerably more, as we 
have boon assured that that sum is infinitely far short of what the Fronch made 
of that country”. Madras Dispatches 27 January 1762 para 32 Vol. II pp. 396.97. 

42 Broker-bankers. 

43 Pub. Cons . 23 August; 1750. Vol. 17 pp. 309-10 

44 Pub. Cons. 23 August 1759. Vol. 17, pp. 309—10 

45 Idem . 16 November 1761. Vol. 19. pp. 484—85. 

46 Idem. 9 March 1762 Vol, 20 p, 154. 

47 Idem,. 23 April, idem , pp, 222-23. 

48 Idem. 10 May idem , pp. 259-62; and 29 December, p. 572 which enumerates 
the rents of the last three farms. 
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FARM. 

RENTER. RENT IN M, I 

Nilapalli49 

Kandregula Jaggappa. 

2 ,IOO 

BendamurlankaSO 

Mosalikanti Venkata- 

3iO$o 

and towns. 

ramayya. 

Ghurjanapalli.fil 

Madarazu Bhoganna 

Soo 

Sakhinetipalli 

Bhupatirazu Jagannadha 

and Ratneswaram 52 

Razu. 


Inuguduru. 53 

Madarazu Ramayya. 

2,300 

Tonduru and 

Arichunda Razu, Raja 


Bondada 5 ^ 

of Mugalaturru. 

16,500 

Tummidi and 

Pedana.^ 5 

S 1 

8,500 

Narsapur Salt. 33 


3»Soo 

Nizampalam. 37 

Mir Bakhar. 

23,000 

Divi 38 

Madala Reddi Naik .and 
Bhogapati Gurrazu. 


Antervedi69 

Madala Reddi Naik and 



Bhogapati Gurrazu. 

650 

Gudur and A kul a- 

mannadu.60 

, , 

10,600 

Six islands of 

Mosalikanti Karnaji, Jagga 

- 

Divi. 

Pantulu and Amaravasi Tirupati. 

2,280 


Noarly a decade earlier, the Court of Directors specifically directed the 
Madras government to prefer annual leases to long-term rents witkrespoct to th © 
jagir round Madras See Madras Dispatches 21 January 1751 Vol. I p. 98. 

The Court approved this lease in para 57 of their dispatch of 9 March 
1763. See, idem, Vol. IX. p. 635. 

49 Adjacent to Yanam on the mouths of the Goutami Godavari. 

50 On the northern branch of the Vasistha Godavari in the Amalapuram 
taluk of the East Godavari district. 

51 In the W. Godavari District. 

52 N. E. of the Vasistha Godavari and on tho N agar am island in the Itaaol 
taluk of the East Godavari district. 

53 A peta or suburb of Masulipatam. 

54 In the Bhimavaram taluk of tho West Godavari district. 

55 In the Gudivada taluk of the Kistna District, 

56 In the Narsapur taluk of tho West Oodavari District. 

57 In the Repalli taluk of the Guntur District. 

58 The delta of the river Kistna in the present Divi taluk of the Kistna 

59 ^ place of sacred interest to the Andhras, situated at a %J50| where the 

southern branch of the Kistna disembogues. . . . ' 

60 In the Bandar taluk of the Kistna district situate* four miles from 

Masulipatam. 
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FARM 

RENTER. 

RENT IN M. PS. 

Beta junkan and 61 



Hyderabad customs. 
Masulipatam and 

Mahomed Hussain. 

6,000 

Fandraka salt. 62 

1 * 

20,000 

Narsapur town. 

'Bellapakuduru Kamayya. 

525 

Arrak farm 63 

Upparapalli Ramudu. 

1,250 


Total M. Ps. 

1,12,12s 


Do. Rs. 

4,48,500 


It will be seen from this interesting table, which supplies the 
first detailed account of the Masulipatam farms under the administration 
of the East India Company, that the Madras government were masters 
of all the vital points on the southern coastline of the Sarkars and hence 
not only commanded vast resources in salt but also effectively controlled 
the land and sea customs. Renters were permitted to take small farms, 
in partnership, notwithstanding the fact that each one of them had been 
a bidder for other farms, and this naturally attracted the best offers since 
it allowed for a pooling of resources to make a bid look respectable. 

In 1762, the farms were again let for a period of one year to 
practically the same renters as in the previous year. 64 The total gross 
revenues showed an increase of Rs, 1,84,000. But the net gain to the 
Company was considerably reduced owing to the fact that as a direct 
result of the institution of monthly payments the renters had been back* 
ward in the discharge of their dues and the three salt farms alone showed 
a deficit of Rs. i,2i,ooo. 65 

61 Sea and land customs respectively. 

62 Fandraka is situated very near Masulipatam. Both in the Bandar taluk. 

63 Liquor license. 

64 Pub Cons . 24 May and 15 November 1763 Vol. 21 pp. 219 and 428-29 res- 
pectively, The Court of Directors approved the continuing of tho old rentors. See 
Madras Dispatches 30 December 1763, para 106 Vol. II p. 889. 

65 Pub . Cons* 27 September 1763. Vol. 21 pp. 364-65. On this, tho Court of 
Directors observed that the Masulipatam ro venues wore “a very considerable sum 
indeed, but when the heavy expenses .of your presidency in their various bran- 
ches are sot against them, the necessity of putting the one upon the best footing 
and reducing the other in every instance whereever it can be conveniently and 
safely done is too obvious to dwell upon any further than for recommend(ing) 
them to your strictest care and attention”. Madras Dispatches 30 December 1763 
para 108 Vol. II Pp, 890-91, 
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The Madras Government was particularly careful not to add to 
the strength of any single individual who enjoyed considerable power and 
influence in the district where a farm -was available for rent. Thus when 
the Raja of Mugalaturru offered to rent the Narsapur farm, they observed 
that “as we are informed he is a poligar who commands a considerable 
force, we should prefer giving the rent to any other person of credit who 
may be inclined to take it on the same rent’\66 This was only to avoid 
coming into conflict with the powerful raja in case of his being unable^ 
to pay the revenue or defraying the Company’s slender forces at Masuli- 
patam. As a rule, the renters pressed for an extension of time to pay 
their kists and the Madras Government reluctantly agreed to this propov 
sal notwithstanding their original orders to the contrary, <37 

The year 1764 was a very lean year for the Masulipatam reve- 
nues. The disturbances occasioned in the Sarkars by Sitaramarazu 
attracted fewer renters and lower bid. 68 To counteract this, the Madras 
Council sought relief in a quinquennial lease. But this was attended with 
little success and we read that “the offers now made, although for a 
term of five years, are in general not higher than the farms let out for the 
last year, and from hence we find that the unsettled situation of those 
countries disappoints for the present our hopes of raising the value of 
the farms by letting them for a term of five years. 69 The result of this 
discouraging prospect was a relapse into the ruinous practice of an annual 
lease with its attendant features of insecurity, outstanding balances and 
general severity of administration. 

In October 1764 a test case came up for the consideration of 
the Madras Council which profoundly affected the principles of revenue 
administration at this period. 76 The balance due from the Masulipatam 
farms amounted to Rs. 1,88,445 — of this, Mr. Bakhar, renter of the 
Nizampatam farm for the four years 1760 — 1763, was 
A test Case responsible for as much as Rs. 1,44,778. The chief of 
Masulipatam explained that the farm had been constantly 

66 Pub . Cans. 15 November 1765 Vol, 21 p, 429, But for want of an eligible 
renter tha raja was granted the lease of their farm. See Idem 13 December, Idem 
PP. 27-28. 

67 Ibid. 

68 Idem 9 Januaay and 7 April 17G4 Vol. 22 pp, 31*32 and 188 respectively. 

69 Idem. 24 May 1764 Vol. 2 2 pp. 2G6-2G7. The Court of Directors reviewed 
this measure with scepticism, but permitted the measure and directed Madras * to 
take the utmost care that the renters do punct uaily pay their annual rents accord** 
ing to their stipulated times and not suffered on any pretence whatsoever, to b® 
in arrears*'. See Madma Dispatches 4 January 1765 Vol. III. pp. 29-30. 

70 Public Cons. 30 October 1764. Vol. 22 pp. 531—32. See also Idem 16 July 

1768, where the evil effects of the overrating of this farm were recalled, Vol. 27, 
P. 529. x 
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overrated during those years to the extent of Rs. 1 , 84,830 and hence the 
inability of Mir Eakhor to pay off his dues. He also explained that 
nothing could be obtained from the personal effects of this renter. 
Reviewing this position, the Madras Council expressed their inability to 
proceed otherwise than by directing the balance to be recovered in full 
and “constantly carried forward on the books”. In this decision is to be 
found the germ of that evil practice of accumulating balance which in 
later times not only embarrassed the Madras government and the Court 
of Directors, but also resulted in the sequestration of important family 
properties and zamindaries with its concomitant results of distrust and 


The first Quin- 
quennial lease. 


rebellion. 

The next year saw the first experiment with a quinquennial 

lease and the clear definition of the views of the Madras Government on 
the rights of renters and cultivators. They wrote “As these renters are 
the servants of the Company it is agreed to write to Mr, Pybus that it 
will be proper to keep an eye on their management 

and be careful that they allow the inhabitants their 

just dues, that the extending of the farms to the term 
Of five yeas should be a further inducement to their improving them by 
cultivating the lands and avoiding any means of opposition, (on) which 
supposition only, and to enable them to pay the rents punctually, it is, 
that we commit the charge of them to their management”. 71 * This 

declaration shows clearly that the cultivators were regarded as possessing 
certain customary rights, but it raises and leaves unanswered the impor- 
tant issue whether the cultivators were proprietors of the soil, 


Two points of interest are to be noted before we pass on to a 
study of the dual government in the Sarkars. The first is that, owing 
to a great scarcity of coin, the Madras government were obliged to 
supersede the Madras Pagoda, which had been 
the most widely accepted coin in the Sarkars, 
with the current or star pagoda which was 
inferior in value.72 There was an outcry against this innovation, but the 


Early Experiments 
and Reforms. 


71 Pub. Cons . 27 May 1765. Vol. 23 p. 226. 

72 Idem. 27 January and 23 February 1967 Vol. 25, p. 35 and p. 99 respecti- 
vely. See also Prof. N. H. Dodwell’s paper on “The substitution of silver for 
gold in the currency of South India" in tlio Indian Journal of Economics Vol. III. 
especially pp. 194 — 195 (January 1921) 

See further Observations on the Copper Coinage wanted for the Northern 
Circars by Alexander Dalrymple, 1774 (1,6. Tracts Vol. 48) See also Madras to 
Masulipatam 4 April 1765. 

Milit. Cons . Col. 42 pp. 297-301 The Company’s rate of exchange was fixed 
at, 3% rupees a Madras pagoda as against the one of 4j4 rupees a pagoda claimed 
by the sahukars as the natural market rate. Hussain Ali was ordered curiously 
enough, to pay his balances in rupees. The Current Pagodas were then per cent 
inferior to the Madras Pagodas, 
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Madras government struck out a via media and resolved that “the in* 
habitants and shroffs may be persuaded (sic) to receive them on their* 
being assured that the Company will be ready on all occasions to take 
them again on the same exchange”. 73 A good deal of friction had been 
the result of this policy since the rate of exchange between the Madras 
and the Current pagodas had to be fixed as often as necessary by the 
Chief of Masulipatam who was also entrusted with the regulation of the 
bazaar rate of exchange between rupees and dubbs. 74 But, the revenue 
accounts were henceforward kept indifferently, sometimes in Madras 
Pagodas and sometimes in Current Pagodas. 

The second point to be noted is that the transit duties collected 
by the zamindars were strictly limited by the Madras government both 
in number and extent. This is material point in connection with the 
land tenures of the Sarkars. From time immemorial, the zamindars had 
been accustomed to levy and collect certain duties on articles of com- 
merce passing through their territories. Each zamindar had his own 
barrier and the zamindars were numerous. This chain of frequent and 
onerous transit duties not only fettered the movements of trade, but also 
greatly reduced the revenues of the Company. Complaints about this 
vicious system had been made by the Chief of Masulipatam as early 
as 1764.75 But, at a time when the country was in a 'stale of anarchy, 
the Madras Government were not prepared to create unrest among the 
zamindas of the Sarkars, who had long been used to this source of 
revenue as a matter of legitimate right. In 1768 , after the two treaties 
with Nizam Ali had been signed, they declared that “the Zemindars of 
the Northern Circars are undoubtedly entitled to no other duties than 
what were usually collected when those countries were under French 
Government”. 76 These duties were abolished later on, but this restraint 
placed upon zamindars added considerably to the Masulipatam revenues. 

The following is a statement of the revenues of the Masulipatam 
farms for the years 1762 to 1773 . The Vizaga- 
Masulipatam Revenue.*, patam revenues are also given for the sake of 

comparison. 77 

73 Idem 25 February 1707 Vol. 23 p. 99 

74 Idem. 22 September 1766. Vol. 24 pp. 472 75 

75 In 1765 the Madras Government drew pointed attention to the duties 
collected by the zamindars and renters at the successive stages 0 / the movements 
of the Lambadi hawkers of coastal salt. See Madras letters received 18 October 
1765 (Palk.) para, 79 Vol. II. (pages not numbered). 

76 Pub. Cons . 18 July 1768. Vol, 27. p, 543 

77 Throughout this period, the Company maintained a settlement at Visagapa- 
tam, independent of the authority of the Pusapatis of Vijayanagaram, and the 
revenues as far as they are available, show mostly the receipts from land and sea 

customs. „ , l 

Figures for 1767 , 1768 and 1771 are not available. 
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Revenues of the Afasulipatam and Vizagapatam Farms . In M*Ps 


Year. 

Masulipatam 

Farms . 

Vizagapatam 

Farms. 

1762 

1.12,125 

» •• 

1763 

i,S 7 i? 00 

• •• 

1764 

1,04,625 

5,858 

1765 

i.n *445 

5,869 

1766 

1,11,274 

5,447 

1767 

... 


00 

VO 

r- 

... 


1769 

1,04,570 

6,801 

1 77 ° 

1,40,195 

6,687 

1771 

... 

... 

1772 

1,09,888 

6,447 

1773 

1,09,788 

3,987 


The sudden fall in 1764 was the effect of the incursions of 
Sitaramarazu into the Rajahmundry and Ellore Sarkars. The fall in the 
revenues for 1772 and 1773 was occasioned by a redistribution of the 
Afasulipatam farms in accordance with the general revenue policy adop- 
ted in the Sarkars which by that time had come under the complete 
control of the Madras Government. 


The results of the revenue administration of these farms may be 
grouped together as follows: the farming system was uniformly followed; 

experiments in long leases had been attended with scant 
Summary. success; an attempt had been made to secure to the 

ryot his just share of the produce; the evils of an ever 
accumulating balance of revenues had been recognised as inevitable; and 
finally, an initial attempt had been made to restrain the zamindars from 
clogging the wheels of commerce and industry. In all these respects, the 
revenue policy of the Madras government with respect to the Northern 
Sarkars had been practically identical during the next thirty years. 


(To be continued) 



THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE KAKATIYAS 

Pratapa Rudra (continued). 

M. Rama Rao, h.a. (hon.) iiEd. 

Accession - Prataparudra's claims to the Kakatiya throne rested 
not on his birth but on his being adopted by his maternal grandmother 
and predecessor Rudramba. Vidyanatha mentions that his mother was 
Mummadamba and his father Mahadeva. It is not at present possible 
to identify this Mahadeva. Historians are under the impression that 
Pratapa Rudra took up the administration of the empire in 1296 A. D, 
after his accession. We have already pointed out elsewhere that he was 
ruling conjointly with Rudrainba between 1 290-1296 A.D. It must therefore 
be said that his rule began in 1290 A. D. This fact is borne out 
by a number of inscriptions. 

Rule — Pratapa Rudra seems to have had an eventful reign. 
Like the reign of Aurangzeb, the great Mogul, it shows the high water 
mark of Kakatiya glory and also witnesses the inevitable but pitiable 
reaction in the opposite direction. Time and again, the monarch had to 
contend against heterogenous forces which in spite of his temporary curbings 
ultimately blazed f«rth into a huge conflagration that decimated the whole 
empire. The reign is a striking example of the presence of the Hand of God 
in History. 

Local Records of the Gandikota region indicate some disturbance 
in the early part of the reign and associate the Kayastha feudatories 
with it. ManmaGandaGopala a Telugu Choda ruler of Nellore, is known 
to have been a feudatory of PratapaRudra. Adidamma, a kakatija 
general; clairbs to have invaded Nellore and worsted its ruler. Ambadeva, 
the Kayastha feudatory, appears as a friend of ManmaGandaGopala. 
From these facts it appears that the Choda rebelled with the aid of the 
Kayastha and that this rebellion was put down by Adidamma. This 
was probably a sign of dissatisfaction due to the weak title of Pratapa 
Rudra to the throne and might be placed very early in the reign, a out 
1300 A. D. ' . 

Just at this time important events were taking place in Nopth 
India. The throne of Delhi fell into the hands of Alauddm, who had 
made his mark as a reputgd. fighter in his compaigns against Devfgin 
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in 1.294. Soon after his accession the Sultan sent a large army via Bengal 
and the East Coast, to continue his work ih the Deccan and annex it. But 
this expedition was repelled by the Eastern Gangas in 1303. However 
the Sultan sent fresh forces under his trusted lieutenant, Malik Naib Kaffur. 
The Yadavas of Devagiri, who were the hereditary foes of the Kakatiyas 
rendered much service and assistance to the invaders . 1 Having come to 
know of this, Pratapa Rudra dispatched to the North a large contingent 
of forces under the leadership of valiant generals like Mecheya Nayaka 
and Bcndapudi Anna. The Andhras crossed the Godavary and met the 
advancing foe. Ultimately the invaders were defeated and made a 
retreat to Delhi via Devagiri 2 

In the year 1304 there was a rebellion at Gandikota, A careful 
study of- the Local Records reveals many interesting facts. It is said 
that Ambadeva set up a rebellion in this frontier post. Inscriptions of 
this general are found only up ' to 1301. Since that date a certain 
Somaynnftyaka figures as the viceroy at Gandikota.B These facts lead to 
the conclusion that Ambadeva tried for the second time to throw off the 
Kakatiya yoke in that year; but was defeated and probably killed and 
succeeded by Somayanayaka in the Gandikota region. 

Immediately after this domestic disturbance was put down, the 
monarch had to face the Mahornadans in the North. In 1304. Alauddin 
sent Malik kaffur to Devagiri to punish its ruler for disobedience. Not 
content with having accomplished this task and intent upon avenging his 

former defeat at the hands of the Andhras, the Mahomadan general 

* 

marched upon Warangal. Unprepared as they were for this attack, the 
Andhras put up a strong fight and impelled by a strong love of crown 
and country, tore their opponents to pieces. Kaffur was forced to beat 
a second retreat to the North. 

The period from 1304 -1309 is the most gloripus in the reign of 
Pratapa Rudra. With the internal disorder effectively checked and the 
external fee completely repelled, the country enjoyed undisturbed peace 
and security; consequently intellectual activity of an unprecedented type 
set in. The ruler was himself a great scholar and a lover of .learning. 
Poets, scholars, artists and talented men swarmed to his court like bees. 
Pratapa Rudra encouraged Sanskrit, Telugu and Canarese too and liberally 

1 Much valuable information rogarding the Mahomadan invasions of Waran- 
gal, is available from three important documents— “Nub Siphir'* and “Tarikh-i- 
AlaP' of Amir Khusru; “Tarikh-i-Firoz shahi” of Barani; and “Tarikh-i-Firoz 
sluihui” of Sluims-i-Siraj Affib. Traditional Telugu Histories like the Pratapa- 
charitram otc., also give their own versions. 

2 Mahomadan histories which credit the Muslims with success in this cam- 
paign, are untrustworthy. 

3 cf. L, R. Gandikota 
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patronised all the sciences and arts. A number of eminent literary works 
were composed at his court and many fine pieces of sculpture executed 
at his command. It looked as though the times of Raja Raja the chalu* 
kya and Manmasiddhi of Nellore were being reproduced on a much larger 
scale or the age of Krishnaraya of Vizayanagar was being rehearsed. 

The persistent victories of the Andhras were an eyesore to the 
Yadavas. The latter informed Alauddin that the Andhras had run 
intellectually mad and instigated him to a fresh attack. Accordingly the 
Sultan sent Malik kaffur to the South, with large forces in 130;). Amir 
khusru, the Mahomadan historian, narrates how the Muslim hordes marched 
through Masudpur, Khandar, and Nilkhant, experiencing innumerable 
difficulties on the way and entered the Kakatiya Empire. They captured 
Sirpur and Kunarpal and finally encamped at Anmakonda and surrounded 
VVarangal. In spite of the horrible resistence on the part of the Andhras, 
the Mahomadans were able, by dint of their superior methods of war- 
fare and tenacity of purpose, to capture the impregnable mud wall that 
enclosed the fort and laid sieze to the stone enclosure within. Being 
suddenly attacked and completely blockaded by the enemy, the Andhras 
were constrained to sue for peace. Prataparudra agreed to submit to the 
Sultan of Delhi, and to pay him an annual tribute. Large sums of money 
and vast treasures were given to the Muslim general as compensation. 
Ihus ended the third invasion of the Mahomadans in the month of 
March 1310 A.D. 4 

Hard on the heels of this calamity came fresh trouble from the 
South and South West which kept the monarch busy between 1311-1314. 
In 1 31 1 the Pandyas invaded Kanchi, drove away Vira Ganda Gopala 
and occupied it. Pratapa Rudra dispatched two of his valiant generals 
to retrieve this loss. One of them was Yerradachanayadu of the 
Recherla family of the Padmanayakas, who is credited with having 
defeated the Pandyas and carried away their treasures. The other was 
Rudra of the Induluri family who is said to have defeated the five 
Pandyas. 5 

By 1314, however, the situation became worse. Ravivarman, the 
ruler of Kerala, invaded Kanchi, drove away the Pandyas and the 
Kakatiya feudatory also and occupied it. With undaunted courage the Kaka- 
tiya monarch dispatched Muppidinayaka to the South. This general was 
able to clear the ground of all enemies and place Mana Vira a member 
of the Telugu choda lineage, on the throne of Kanchi by 1316 A. I). 

4 The Muslim account of this incident abounds in exaggerations while the 
Hindu version, which claims suocess for the Andhras, is not reliable, 

$ Ref. SHmytogasaramu (Introduction.) 
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Two more incidents of significance took place at this time. We 
have previously stated how the Padmanayakas were patronized by the 
Kakatiya monarch and were showing great valour and courage. Yerra 
Dachanayaka and Muppidi Nayaka continued the tradition in this reign 
Being hard pressed by enemies repeatedly, Pratapa Rudra gave the 
Padmanayakas his exclusive patronage and made them heads of all his 
seventy seven departments of state. This naturally roused the ire of the 
other communities and especially the Reddis who were enjoing considera- 
ble political power previously. The traditional histories of Gandikota 
mention that in that region the Odd? chieftains fomented a rebellion 
aided by other potentates. We might infer from it that the Reddis 
expressed their resentment at the king’s communal policy by throwing 
their lot with these odde chiefs. The fact that ProlayaVemaReddi 
deserted his suzerain in a critical situation in T320 lends support to this' 
view. Pratapa Rudra is said to have personally visited this place and 
this proves the seriousness of the situation. Local Records show that 
Somayanayaka governed Gandikota till 1313 and was succeeded by Gonka 
Reddi in 1315. This rebellion must have taken place therefore in 1314. 

Tradition and the Local Records throw much light on the move- 
ments of the king during the next five years. He is said to have 
ordered the distruction of many forests in the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
Districts, and brought the land under cultivation. These economic 
measures were adopted by the king in order to replenish his treasury 
which was seriously effected by the Mahomadan invasions. Pratapa 
Rudra is also said to have gone on an extensive pilgrimage to many 
holy places. Tradition carries him as far south as Ramesveram.. 
Inscriptions however prove his presence at Srisailam and Tripurantakam 
in the Telugu Country, Sri Rangam and Jernbukesveram in the Tamil 
Country, and the Siva Ganga hill in the Tumkur taluk of modern Mysore. 
Whether he visited these foreign lands as a conqueror and if so under 
what circumstances, is a question that has to be decided by future 
researches. 

The year 1319 marks the last peaceful and prosperous year in 
the reign^ of Pratapa Rudra. Shortly after that the monarch and the 
Andhra Country were drawn into a whirlpool of troubles and misfortunes 
from which the latter was able to recover not till many years elapsed and in 
which the former succumbed. In 1320 there was trouble from both 
within and without the empire, simultaneously. The small kingdom of 
Kampila was making rapid advances with the numerous victories of its 
valiant young prince Kumara Rama. In that year the prince solicited 
the help of Pratapa Rudra, against the Hoysalas but the monarch refused 
help on the ground that the Hoysalas were his friends. There upon Rama 
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besiezed the southern borders of the Kakatiya Empire. Singamanayaka 
of the Recherla family and Annamatya were sent against Kampiia. Thd 
Kakatiyas ultimately won a decisive victory . 6 

At this very time the Reddis were busy hatching up a fresh 
conspiracy. Soon, news arrived at Warangal, of a Mahomadan attack* 
Consequently the king was busy gathering his scattered forces. The 
Reddis whose ambition was formerly thwarted at Gandikota, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity, concentrated at Amaravati and proclaimed 
independence. A small detachment was however sent against them by 
Pratapa Rudra but was easily worsted by the powerful rebels. This was 
the first nail in the coffin of the Kakatiya Empire. 

Since the victory of Malik kaffur in 1310 at Warangal, Delhi 
underwent many violent political changes. The crown waded through 
much blood and finally settled on the forehead of Ghias-ud-din of the 
Tuglak dynasty. In 1320, immediately after his accession, this Sultan 
revived the policy of Alauddin and sent a strong force under his son 
Ulgukhan to capture and reduce the Andhra kingdom and its ruler. 
Ziuddin Barni gives a detailed account of this expedition. 7 After strenu- 
ous fighting the Mahomadans seem to have reached the point of victory 
when a terrible disaster overtook them. Mutual jealousies of the leaders 
and a false rumour about die death of the Sultan made the forces 
desert the field all of a sudden. Taking advantage of this providential 
interference, the Andhras routed many of the retreating foes. This was 
in 1321, 

In 1322 was struck the final blow at Warangal and many things 
conspired to effect it. The Andhras were too much elated with their 
accidental victory in the previous year and were off their guard, in spite 
of their knowledge and experience of the Mahomadan policy of persis- 
tent and frequent attacks. The Sultan sent a large contingent to his 
son who was biding his time at Devagiri and spurred him on to a fresh 
attack on the Andhra capital. The Yadavas helped the invaders as 
usual. Ziuddin Barni makes light work of his description of this expedi- 
tion and its results. According to him Ulgukhan was easily able to 
capture the mud wall of the Warangal fort and lay sieze to the stone 
wall. Alarmed at this the ruler surrendered, was taken prisoner and 
speedily dispatched to Delhi while the Mahomadan general followed him 
with the priceless treasures of the Warangal treasury. I his Muslim 

6 The exploits of Kumara Rama are known from two Canarese mss. reviewed 
in Q. J. M. S.;XXI. pt. ii. The Bhimaklianda of the Telugu poet Sreenatba is 
also useful in tracing the relation between the Kakatiyas and the ruler of 
Kampiia. 

7 Elliot — vol. Hi. p. 231 
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victory does not seem to have been so easily won, though internal dis- 
sentions, the death of many valiant generals in previous wars, and the 
generally weakened condition of the forces in the Andhra camp, might 
have made the task of the Muslim general considerably easy. The 
traditional histories of the Kakatiyas give a different and perhaps a 
more reliable version of this war. The Padmanayakas bore the brunt of. 
the war and got the lion’s share of glory. This enraged the battallion 
of Reddis who still remained in the service of Pratapa Rudra and these 
entered into negotiations with the Mahomadans. Having received a 
wholesome, bribe, these Reddis under the leadership of Babba Reddi 
suddenly 'deserted the Andhra king when the fortunes of war were 
hanging in the balance. Dismayed at this, Pratapa Rudra rushed to the 
field with a handful of followers. Ulgukhan consummated his coup 

by rushing upon the monarch and capturing him. And thus set the 
Kakatiya sun about the middle of the year 1323 A. D. 

The unfortunate monarch was taken prisoner to Delhi. It is 
generally supposed that he died in the same year. Mahomadan writers 
say that he died on the v.ay. Both these suppositions are wrong. There 
are at least two inscriptions which prove that Pratapa Rudra was ruling 
at Warangal in 1326 A.D. One of them records a grant by the general 
Rudra 8 while the other registers a gift by a Reddi Chieftain. 9 There is 
besides, a strong tradition which credits a minister of Pratapa Rudra with 
having released his master from the prison and restored him to the 
Kakatiya throne. However the monarch does not seem to have long 
survived this humiliation. Being born in 1254 A.D. he was sixty nine years 
old by the time he was captured and the latest we hear of him is in his 
seventy second year. It is not improbable therefore that the monarch 
died in 1326 A. D. 

Literary patronage — The ages of Raja Raja and Manmasiddhi 
mark two important epochs in the development of Telugu 
Literature. The reign of Pratapa Rudra marks a distinct 
epoch in the evolution of Telugu and Sanskrit literature in the 
Andhra country. The names of many Sanskrit poets that adorned this 
monarch’s court are known from extant works. Vidyanatha the famous 
author of the popular work on rhetoric known as “Pratapa Rudra 
yasobhushana” flourished at Warangal. The name of a certain Malli- 
natha, a famous iatavadham is known from Narayana Pandita’s champu- 
ramayana Vyakhya. The poet Agastya is said to have lived at Warangal 
and written seventy seven Kayyas. Gangadhara, the author of Bala 
Bharata, Narasimha, the writer of Kadambarf Nataka, Viswanatha, the 

8 E. R. No. 308 of 1915. 

9 The Reddikula Nirnayachandrika p, 88—89. 
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author of Saugandhikapaharana Vyayoga, VIrabhallata Desika of many 
sided scholarshiplO and Appayarya, the Jain poet* who wrote Jinendra 
Kalyartabhy udayall — all these Sanskrit poets received the patronage of 
Pratapa Rudra. The names of many contemporary Telugu poets are also 
known. Tippana alias Tripurantaka, the author of Premabhirama lived 
at Warangal, in this monarch's reign. Marana wrote the Markandeya 
Purana and dedicated it to Nagaya Gannaya a general of the Emperor. 
The famous poet Bhaskara and his associates Mallikarjuna, Kumara- 
Rudra and Ayyalarya composed ihe Bhaskara Ramayana and dedicated 
it to Sahini Mara the Emperor’s commander of cavalry forces. Thus this 
reign witnessed literary effervescence of an unprecedented kind. 


Chapter VI. 

Successors of Pratapa Rudra . 

After the capture in 1323 and death in 1326 of Pratapa Rudra, 
the Kakatiya empire was torn into pieces. We have already shown how 
communal jealousy lead to the secession of the Reddis and the establish- 
ment of their independence at Vinukonda as early as 1320. It is not 
possible to say with any amount of certainty who the immediate succe- 
ssor of Pratapa Rudra was. The Local Records mention Juttaya Lanka 
Gonka Reddi as a son of the monarch while the IJparpalli inscription 
calls him Juttaya. 12 According to Elliot, Virabhadra son and successor 
of Pratapa Rudra, retired to Kondavidu in 1323. 13 The Muslim historians 
speak of a Vinayakadeva alias Nagadeva.H Ziuddin Barni cajls a Kanha 
Naix son of ‘Ludder Deo’ and Sewell calls him Krishna. 15 Traditional 
histories say that Pratapa Rudra had two sons called Virabhadra and 
Virupaksha. His brother Annamadeva is said to have fled to the N. E. 
and carved out a small principality for himself. Probably Pratapa Rudra 
had more than one son who after his death, divided among themselves, 
the territory round Warangal. Of these Krishna or Kanha Naik seems to 
have held Warangal city and probably he was the Hindu king of 
Warangal from whom Alauddin Hussan the first Bahmani Sultan exacted 
tribute. 

10 X am much indebted to Mr. Veturi Prabhakara Sastry for help in this 
connection. 

11 Cat. of Sans. & Prak. MS3 in C. P. and Berar. p. XXXVII. 

12 I. A. XXXVII, p. 857 

13 Coins of Southern India p. 84 

14 I. A. XXXVII, p. 357. ff. 22 

15 Antiquities II, p. 174 
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The Padmanayakas concentrated at Devarakonda and Rajakonda 
and established themselves there, The Reddis shifted from Amaravati 
to Addanki and from there to Kondavidu and there established an inde- 
pendent kingdom. In the Godavary region Prolayanayaka repelled the 
Mahomadans and established a small principality. The greater part of 
the Kakatiya empire was thus divided. The Southern and South western 
part came to be transformed into the famous Vijayanagar Empire. 

Conclusion . 

Thus, the small principality of the Kakatiyas which rose to fame 
about the middle of the nth century, came to a sudden end in the first 
quarter of the 14th century. It came into being on the ruins of the Vengi 
Empire, and then passed under the Western Chalukyan yoke for a time. 
Thrqugh the untiring zeal of Prola and Rudra, this small principality so 
expanded as to include the whole of the Telingana and the Godavary, 
Kistna, Guntur and Kurnool Districts of the Madras Presidency. This 
expansion synchronised with the establishment of the independence of the 
Kakatiyas. Under Ganapati, all the Northern Circars as well as Southern 
Kalinga in the N. E., the Ceded Districts in the S. W. and Thondai 
mandalam for a time were finally annexed. Pratapa Rudra held all 
these dominions firmly and for a time intruded into South India also. 
Thus, this Andhra Empire in the heyday of its glory included the whole 
of the territory lying between the Southern portions of C. P. and Berar, 
the Ganjam District, Sri Rangam, the Tumkur Tq. of Mysore, Raichur 
and Kalyan in the West. On its remains arose the later Andhra princi- 
palities of the Padmanayakas, the Reddis and Vijayanagar. 


(Concluded) 
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Chapter V, 

(Continued from page 916, VoL 71 Parts 3 and 4). 

Anantavarma Chddaganga had his capital at Kalinganagara till 
1135 A. D. In that year, he returned to his capital, Nagaram, after 
subduing the Western, Northern and Eastern countries and bringing the 
whole country lying between the Ganges and the Godavari rivers under 
his firm control.94 He took up the title of Chakravarti (Emperor). 
He paid a visit to the holy god Srikurmanatha of Srikurmam in the 
Ganjam District before returning to his capital. Shortly after, he seems 
to have removed his capital to Cuttack. The Madaldpafiji or the 
Jagannath Chronicle states that Chodaganga defeated the last king of the 
Kegari Dynasty named Suvarna Ke 5 ari with the help of his minister, 
Vasudeva Bahampati in A.D. 1134 and succeeded to the Utkala kingdom 
and transferred his capital to Cuttack. The causes for the transfer of his 
capital to Cuttack may be the following: - 

1 The extension of his Empire to the river Bagirathi-- Ganges 
in the north, thus necessitating the removal of the capital also to the north 
so that Utkala and with it the Odras might be subdued fully. 

2 The necessity to overcome the opposition of the Kalachuris 
of Chedi who were ruling in the western regions defying the authority 
of the E. Gangas. 

3 The decline of the power of the Chalukya Ch 5 das in the 
Vengi country, especially after the death of Kuldttunga Choladeva in 
1 1 18 A. D. when his son Vikramachola who was the Viceroy of Yengi 
retired to the south, leaving the kingdom in the hands of the Velanati 

Chddas. , , , . tA 

The Emperor’s Korni95 and Visag 9 G Plates, dated A. D. 1112 

and 1 1 18 respectively, state clearly that he first replaced the fallen Lord 
of Utkala in the Eastern region and then the waning lord of Vengi in 
the Western region and restored their fortunes. So, even before ui8 

94 S, I, Inscrr, Vol, V, No. 1335 

95 J, A# H* S. Vol. I, Pp. 118 - 123 . 

96 1 . A. yol. XVIII, Pp. 165-172, 
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A. D, when Kulottungachola died, Anantavarma got control over Utkala 
and Vengi. Though he did not annex them to his empire, he inter- 
fered in the affairs of those kingdoms so successfully that their lords must 
have formed friendly subordinate alliances with him. The Pittapur Inscription 
of Mallapadeva97 states that, after Kulottungach51a’s death in A.D. tn8 
when his son Vikramachola left the Vengi viceroyalty in the hands of 
the Velanati chola chief named Kulottunga Rajendrachoda and retired to 
the South, Vengi 'kingdom was distracted with anarchy, civil strife and 
foreign invasions. That part of the kingdom lying to the north of the 
R. Godavari became the bone of contention between the Velnati chiefs 
of Guntur District and the E. Ganga Emperor, until, by A, I). 1135’ 
Anantavarma conquered and annexed that county as stated clearly in his 
Srikurmam inscription. Vikramaditya VI of the Western Chalukyan dynasty, 
who had no love for the Chola kings, invaded Vengi after the death of 
Kulottunga and conquered it and* ruled over it between A.D. 1 1 20 and 1125 
as witnessed by the presence of his inscriptions in the Draksharama 
temple. 98 After his death, Kulottunga got his final chance and probably 
then he took possession of the whole country extending up to the river Goda- 
vari. In other words, the South Kalinga country comprising the modern 
Visag and E. Godavari districts passed under his control. In proof of 
this, we can cite that in A.D. 1128, he and his several wives visited the 
God of Draksharama and made gifts. 90 Seven years later, in A. I). 1135, 
he made a virtual conquest of the whole region and annexed it to his 
Empire.100 At the same time, he annexed Utkala and transferred his 
capital to Cuttack as stated in the Madala Panji. 

From certain inscriptions of Cholas and Velnati-cholas found in the 
same temple, we learn that the latter, as the viceroys of the former, 
made attempts to conquer Kalinga country and actually claim to have 
won victories. But, in the long run, the mighty arm of Anantavarma 
triumphed. Thus, the decline of the E. Chalukyan Empire, which began 
after the death of Raja Raja Narendra in A.D. T063, gave an opportunity 
to the E. Ganga Raja Raja to interfere in the affairs of Vengi and insert 
the thin end of the wedge. When, in 1070 A. 1)., Kulottunga succeeded 
to the Chola throne Vengi was ruled by his viceroys till 111S A. I). and 
this gave better chance to Anantavarma to extend his power. However, 
as pointed out already, this extension of power was challenged first by 
Vikramaditya VI and then by the Velnati Chiefs until, by 1135 A.D,, 
Anantavarma fully succeeded in extending his rule, to the R. Godavari 

97 Ep, Ind. Vol. IV, p. 229 

98 S. I.ilnscrr. Vol. IV,Nos. 207, 258 and 831. 

99 S. 1. Inscrr. Vol. IV, Nos. 1190—99. 

100 8, I. Inscrr. Vol. V, No. 1335. 
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in the south. Vengi Proper, lying between the Rivers Godavari and 
Krishna continued to be under the rule of the Velnati chiefs till the' 
close of the 12th century when it passed under Kakatiya control. ' > 

An inscription found in the Draksharama Temple 101 states that 
in A. D. 1116 Kulottunga had the title of Ganga Kaveri pari/unta 
Dhoritriputi {Lord of the Earth lying between the River Ganges and the 
River Kaveri). An inscription found in the Nadindla Templc 10 2 in Guntur 
District states that Velnati Choda conquered Kalinga Ganga Katakam. 
This may refer to a mere raid led by him to Katakam, the new capital 
of the Later E. Gangas and this view is confirmed by the fact that they 
continued to enjoy uninterrupted rule there. An undated inscription, 
found in the Drakharama temple, l0i * states that a certain Potaraju of the 
Kona dynasty who was a Vassal of Rajcndrachoda conquered Tri-Kalinga- 
nadlia and obtained 100c v' Mages in Vengi as a reward. It is probable that this 
event occured before Raj n.lrachoda’s death in A.D. 1 1 18. An examination 
of the contents of these ascriptions only confirms the view expressed 
already that, after the death of Kulottunga in A. D. 1118, the Chola* 
Chalukya power over the country lying to the north of the R. Godavari, 
began to decline and after the death of Vikramachola in A. D. 1135 it 
fell altogether. Hence, the Sri-Kurmam inscription 104 must be believed 
in its entirety. It is a very important record because, firstly, it reveals 
the fact that Anantavarma conquered the three Quarters in 1135 A.D. and 
extended his rule over a vast region and secondly, that he visited the Srikur- 
mam temple and made rich gifts to the God and to the Brahmins and thirdly 
that he returned to his capital, Nagaram. In the same year, h& trans- 
ferred his capital from Nagaram to Cuttack in the North. 

So far,, five C. P. Grants 105 of this Emperor have been edited 
and a sixth 100 was noticed briefly. 

101 S. I. I. Vol. IV, No. 1029 102 S. I. I. Vol. IV, No. 662. 

103 S I. 1. Voi. IV, No, 1153. 101 S. X. I. Vol 1 V, No, 1335. 

105. The VisagC. P. Grant of Li iOJo in LA. Vol, 18 pp, 1G1-105; Tlio Visag C. P 

grant of b‘ 1040 in I. A. Vol. 13. Pp. 165—172; The Korni C.P. Grant of S. 1003 in 
J.A.H.ltb, Vol, I, pp. 10 — 18, The Korui C.P. Grant of S. 1034 in J.A.IL It. b. 
Vol. 1, pp. 106-124; The Visag C.P. Grant of b. 1057 in I.A. Voi, 18, pp. 172—176; 

106. C. P. Grant No. C of A. R. on 3. I Kp. for 1018—19 dated b. 1006. 

The late Mr. it. 1). Bauer ji in his llixtory of Orissa, Vol I, devoted four 
Chapters (pp. 2\(> -e70) for writing an account of the Eastern Gangas, which are- 
very defective on account of his not drawing upon all fcho Sources available, 
particularly, the several C. P. Grants of the Early and Later Ganga kings pub 4 
lished in J. A. H. it. b. by several scholars, the several copper-plate and stone 
inscriptions relating to the Ganga kings noticed in Annual Reports on 8. I, 
Epigraphy, Madras and the several hundreds of inscriptions found in the b. 1* 
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(t) The Visagapatam Copper-Plate Grant of S. 1003 (A. D. 
1081) gives the date of accession of the Emperor as 6. 999 
expired, Saturday 17th Feb. 1078. He had the title of Tri-Kalingddhi - 
pati. It is a Sanskrit record written in South Indian Nagari characters* 
The seal has the image of a couchant Nandi (Bull) and on either side 
of it a chauri (Elephant-goad) and a conch-shell and other emblems. It is 
clear from the symbols on the seal that the Emperor was a follower of 
Saivite cult. The grant was issued'from Kalinganagara, the capital. It 
consisted of the gift of the village of Chakivatfa in the Samva district 
to the Linga (Phallus) form of God Siva called Raja RajeSvara for the pur- 
pose of performing Bali , Ptija, Ntvsdya , and Utsnvam ie, the oblation 
of ghee, the worship, the perpetual oblation and the festival of God respecti- 
vely. The temple was in the village of Rengujeda. Dr. Fleet rightly 
thought that the God was established in that village by Raja Raja, the 
father of the donor. Probably, it was constructed in imitation of the 
Raja Kajesvara Temple at Tanjore, built by the Chola Emperor Raja 
Raja, after whom the E. Ganga Raja Raja was named. The use of solar 
months in this inscription is also in imitation of a similar system found 
among Tamils. The Plates record the geneology of the E. Ganga Line 
from Gupamaharpava to the Donor. 107 and mention that the Gangas 
are of AtrCya gotra. It is noteworthy that the king calls together an 
assembly of all the people of the village headed by Amdtyas (Ministers) 
and proclaims bis gift in their presence. 

(2) The Korni C. P. Grant of the same king which belongs to the 

same year S. 1003 (A. D. 1081) gives the same geneology as that 

given in the Visag Grant noted above. Both are in Sanskrit and the 
Seals of both give the same emblems. The village of Korni, where this 
set and another dated S. 1034 came to the discovered in 1924, is near 
Kalingapatam at the mouth of R. Vamsadhara. 

The list of Ganga kings given here, from Gupamaharnava on- 

words. agrees with similar lists found in the Visag C. P. Grants of the 

same king dated &. 1003 and §, 1057 and in all those of his grand. 

Inacrr. Vols, IV, V, and VI which relate to the Gangas. He based his entire 
Chapter on “the Fall of Gangas” on the late Mr. M. Chakravarti's “Chronology 
of the E. Gauga kings of Or mo," in J. A. 8. B. Vol. LXXII with all its limi- 
tations and shortcomings. It is regrettable that several of his statements are 
wrong and hasty. His Appendix on p. 257 is wholly wrong and misleading. Not 
only did he fail to make use of the several articles published in J. A. H. R. 8. 
on the subject hut he alio wrongly mentioned two of the Grants really belonging 
to Vajrahasta as belonging to Anantavarma and drew absurd conclusions 
therefrom. 

107 Vide the Geneologicai Table given already, on p, 278 of Vol.V, J.A.H.R.S. 
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father, Vajrahasta. The list of Gahga kings found in the second set of 
Komi plates dated 6. 1034 agrees with a similar list given in the Vi&ag 
plates of the same king dated 6. 1040 and both trace the Line from 
Vishnu and Moon and both contain many mythological and Puranic names 
which cannot be accepted as historically true. 

This Komi Grant of S 1003 records the gift of the village of 
Khonna (same as Korni) by the king to 300 Brahmins, well-versed itt 
Yojanddi Shafkarma , (the six religious rites), on second April 1082 A.D* 
It is believed that the Kalingi Brahmans, now living in the village, may 
be the descendants of the original Donees. The modern villages of 
Omaravilli. T 5 nangi, Korlam, Tulugu and Gara — all in the Ganjam District 
are mentioned in this record as forming the boundary villages of Korni. 

The Record gives the following history of the respective kings 
and extols the virtues of the dynasty: — 

The Gangas belonged to the Atreya g Otra> They enjoyed uni" 
versal sovereignty with the royal insignia of Conch-shell, Drum, Five 
Mahasabdas, Royal Umbrella, Golden chowrie and Bull-crest. They 
worshipped Gokarpaswami (^iva) seated on the summit of Mahendragiri. 
They were the Lords of Tri-Kalinga country. 

The first king was Guflamaharflava or Guoarflava who was sue” 
ceeded by Vajrahasta. He ruled for 44 years. His son, Guodama for 
3 years and then his younger brother Kamar^ava for 35 years and then 
his younger brother, Vinayaditya for 3 years ruled over the country. 
Then, Kamaroava’s son Vajrahasta who presented a thousand elephants 
to applicants succeeded and ruled for 35 years. Then, his eldest son 
Kamarnava for 1/2 year and then Kamar^ava’s younger brother Gupda for 
3 years and his step-brother Madhukamarpava for 19 years enjoyed the earth. 
Then, the son, born to Kamar^ava by Vinayamahadevi of Vaidumba 
family, called Vajrahasta, who smote with his sword the thunderbolt falling 
from Heaven, ruled for 33 years. His son, Raja Raja, comparable to 
Kubera, ruled for 8 years. Then, his son, born to Rajasundari daughter 
of Rajendrachola, called Chodaganga succeeded, being annointed in S. 999. 
From Kalinganagara, the illustrious Anantavarma who had the titles of 
Paramamdhefvara, Par<xmabhat(draka % Mahar ajad h i raj a and Tri'Kalin - 
gadhipati assembled his people headed by the Ministers and granted, 
for the religious merit of himself and his parents, the village of Khonna, 
lying in the district of Varahavartani (Chicacole), free of all taxes and 
obstacles, to 300 Brahmins learned in the 6 religious rites viz, performing 
and helping others to perform sacrifices, studying and helping others to 

study Vedas and granting and receiving gifts. 

The Record was composed by Damodara, son of Mavuraya who 
is called Mahakhayastha or Accountant and Sandhivigrahi or Secretary 
for war and peace. It was engraved by Valiemdja, the Chief smith, 
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(3) The Komi C,P. Grant of this king dated S. 1034 (A.D. 1113) is 
more important historically than the one of S. 1003. It resembles the 
Visag grant of 8. 1040 in the use of old Tel-Kannacla alphabet and the 
supply of the full geneology and history of kings from Vishnu and Moon, 

While referring to the grant made in S.1003, it records the gift of a 
piece of land to the Brahmins living in KhOnna. As pointed out by the 
Editor of this Grant, the reference to Vajrahasta’s being the grantor 
might be interpreted in this way, that, while he made an oral grant 
already, Anantavarma confirmed and recorded it in S. 1003. 

It was already stated that the mythological portion of the geneo- 
logical table would not be believed. The first historical person appears 
to be Veerasimha who claims to have conquered Chola, Pandya, SapLa 
Konkapa, -Kerala, Karnata and Lata countries. He had 5 sons, viz, 
Kamarpava, Danarpava, Guparnava, Marasimha and Vajrahasta. Kdniar - 
tyciva, finding that his kingdom 'was usurped by his paternal uncle and 
disliking to violate Dhartua , set out with his 4 brothers eastwards and 
reaching Mahendragiri worshipped Gokarpaswami and obtaining through 
his favour all the insignia of royal power, descended on Sabaraditya 1 ^ 
and defeating him took Kalinga. He made Dantavura^J his capital* 
Annointing Danarpava as the crown prince and giving Ambavadi to 
Guparpava, Soda to Marasimha, Kanfaka to Vajrahasta, he ruled over 
Kalinga for 36 years and then Dananiava ruled for 40 years. His son, 
Kamdrnavn 11 ruled for 50 years with Nagara as his capital. He built a 
lofty temple there for the phallus or linga form of Isa or £iva and called it 
Madhukesa. His son .Eaudruava for 5 years and then, his elder son, Fgjra * 
fuistd 11 for 15 years and his younger son Kamarnava 11 1 for 19 years 
enjoyed the earth. His son, Gundrnava for 27 years and then his son, 
totamkusa for 15 years and the latter’s brother’s son Kalingalankusa for 
ruled over Kalinga. Then, Gup'arpava’s sons, Guydama , Kdmdryava and 
12 years Fmaydditya ruled for 7, 25 and 3 years respectively, Then, 
Vajrahasta 1 V succeeded and ruled for 35 years. It is a suspicious point 
as to why this long Geneology before Guparpava has been omitted in the 
two Plates of this king dated 8.1003 and in that of S. 1057 and in all the 
Plates of his grandfather Vajrahasta. There are several discrepancies and 
mistakes. Tor example, Vajrahasta I is not at all mentioned. Vajrahasta III 
is made the son of Madhukamarpava as opposed to the statement con- 
tained in all the other grants that he is the son of Kamarpava. Several of 
the names of kings mentioned as having ruled before Guparnava— the first 
authentic sovereign of the Later Ganga Line of Kalinga— recall to our 

108 J.A.H.U.S, Vol. V pp. 262—261, and J.A.H.U.S. Vol- Vi, p. 200 it. 

10J J.A.H.il.b. Vol 1, p, 198. The Editor very rightly joints out, with the 
help ol lacsimilisj, that Balwiiiya and Jantavur<i } as given by Dr. Fleet, are wrong* 
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mind those of the Early Ganga Line. Hence, in the Geneology and Chrono 
already given, the order of kings with their regnal periods, as it 
appears in all the plates commencing with Gunamava, was accepted md 
published . 110 The historical account of the Later Gahga kings from 
Gunarnava to Anantavarma was also given . 111 

The importance of this C. P. Grant of fi. 1034 ties in the fact 
that Anantavarma, the jewel of the Gahga race is stated to have first 
replaced the fallen Lord of Utkala in the Eastern region and then the 
waning Lord of Vengi in the Western Region and restored their fortunes. 
The illustrious Anantavarma is credited with the titles of Maharaja , 
Raj ad h train, R< ij a par a m eswa ra , Para mahhafidraka , P arama makes warn , 
Paramavnishnava , Par amah rah many a. and Mllapilr pdldwlhydut and 
Cliiidagangadgva. ITr assembled all the heads of families (Kufnmhinas) 
and chiefs of territorial units ( Rdshtraknpi PrumuJchis) living in the 
District of Varahavartani as well as the Priest, [PurOhita) , Minister 
( Amdtya ), Crown Prince [Yuvardja), Secretary for war and peace 
( Sandhivigrahi ), chief of royal attendants {Dauvankn pramnkha) and 
other officials of the State and made known to them that his grand-father 
Vajrahasta granted in . 1003 the village of Khonna with rights over 
Mundaparru village to 300 Brahmins learned in the 6 religious rites and 
that a land measuring 88 vrittis (shares) taken from Tulupu as the substitute 
of Mundaparru portion, viz. hamlet of Gara already resumed, was granted by 
him in S. 1034, at the time of winter solstice ( U l tardj ana.-saiikrdtiti) to 
the Brahmans of KLhnnna village. 

The text was composed by Sasanadhikari Jatavedibhatta and 
engraved by Bhattenacharya, son of Vellenacharya. 

4 The C. P. Grant of this king dated 1040 gives the same 
historical information as the one dated ft. 1034. Its seal contains the 
images of a couchant bull, and in front of it sun and moon, lingo, on 
an abhishfka stand, umbrella, conch-shell, drum etc. It is also written 
in old Telugu-Kannacla letters. It gives the same set of geneology as 
the one of ft, T034. But Dr. Fleet, the editor of this grant, as stated by 
Prof. G. V. Seetapati, P». A., 'with the help of the published facsimilis 
of plates, 112 wrongly read certain names, e. g. Paldditya for Sahara htya% 
janiavura for Duniaouroi Jitamkus a for Patamkus a and Tr unsaid 
for Triyastrimfata. 

The grant was made, in the presence of the same set of officials, 
to Madhava Nayaka, the grandson of Vasudeva Nayaka, a royal 
dependent, for the merit of the king and his parents in 3. 1040 (A, D. 
1 1 18). The donees were Vaishnavas and the king’s title P arama vai- 

110 J A.H.R s' Vol. V, p. 276. 

111 J.A H.RS Vol. VI p. 200 ff. 

112 J. A. H. R. S. Vol. T, p. 108 
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*&hnava shows that he professed about this time the cult of Vishnu and 
so made gifts to Vaishnavas. It is interesting to note that the king, in 
this charter dated A. D. 1118 , treats himself as decorated with the rank 
of the entire Sovereignty over the whole of Utkala. Probably, he con- 
quered it about this time. But when it is remembered that in his Sri 
kurmam inscription dated A. D. 1135 he refers to his newly made con- 
quests of three quarters including Utkala, it will be believed that till 
that year his Sovereignty was not fully established over that country. 

This grant was not made from Kalinganagara but only from 
Sindhurapura. The village granted was called Tamarakhandi and it 
was situated in the district of Samva. It was given away with all its 
hamlets including its water and dry lands, free from all obstacles and 
taxes and made into an Agrahara for ever. 

5 . Another grant of this king dated S, 1057 (A. D. 1135 ) resembles 
that of his Visag and Korni Plates, both dated in 6 . 1003 . The charac- 
ters of all these three plates are in South Indian Nagari. The'fanguage is 
Sanskrit. The images on the seals of the three Grants are also the same. Pra- 
ctically, the present charter, excepting the donative portion, is the same as 
those of S. 1003 . This grant which was made from Kalinganagara consists of 
the village of Samuda with its hamlet of Tirlingi in the Sammaga Vishnya in 
Kalingadesa. It was made to Chodaganga, son of Permadiraja and Mamkama. 
This is a very interesting and important historical fact which confirms the 
information contained in some of the stone inscriptions found in Narayana- 
puram,H 3 Draksharama 114 and Mukhalingam 11 ^ Temples. These Temple 
Inscriptions state that Anantavarma Chodaganga had a brother named 
UlagiyamVamda (Ulayigandaj Permadideva who had a son named Peddajiy* 
yanayani Chodaganga. (Rajendrachodadeva) They were both holding the 
position of Mahamaridalikas or Provincial Governors during the period 
A. D. 1132 — 39. 116 Since the gift of the village of Sammuda with its 
hamlet of Tirlingi (in Tekkali Taluq) was made to Chodaganga, son of 
Permadi Raja in A. D. 1135 , and since their stone inscriptions state that 
they were related to Anantavarma and acted as Governors in the North- 
ern Province, it has to be inferred that the grant was made for the loyal 
military services rendered by these close relations of the Emperor. Pro- 
bably, they helped him in the conquest of Utkala in the same year. 

( 6 ) The C. P« Grant dated 1006 of this king “registers the gift 
of the village of Sellada in the Rupavartani visheya (Tekkali Taluq) to 
Komarachendra, son of Nannipangu and grandson of Vallanapangu, a 
resident of Talagrama for worship, offerings and lamps of the Goddess 
Bhagavati of Sellada village for the repair of the temple . ” 

113 An. Rep. on S. I. Ep. for J02G— 27, pp. 19, 20, 22 , 112, Nos. 649, 660, 
651, 657, 688 , and 690. 

The inscriptions of Ulayiganda-Perm&tpraju or Pedda*Perm&4ir&ju and of 
his son R6j6ndrach61adSva or ChGdagafiga relate to the grant of 6 madas for 
Neel 66 warad§va of Nirumjeruvu (Bobbili Taluq of Visag District.) 

114 S.I. Inscrr. Vol.IV,No, U 86 . 115 8 . 1 , Inscrr. Voi.V,Nos, 1015 and 1019, 

116 J, A. H. R. S. Vol. VI, pp. 212—216. 



REVIEWS. 

(a) ROCK-CUT TEMPLES AROUND BOMBAY 

BY K. H. VAKIL 

PUBLISHERS:- D. B. TaRAPORRVALA SONS & Co., BOMBAY. 

Price Bs. 3. 

The book deals with the several artistic monuments found in 
Western India— the Cave temples at Elephanta. *Jogeshwari, Kanheri 
and Mandapeshwar which contain sculptural and architectural beauties 
rarely met with elsewhere. It is profusely illustrated and the author 
who produced already Panoramic Iwiia and At Ajantn richly deserves 
our heartfelt congratulations. It will be an invaluable -guide-book to all 
lovers of art and architecture, for, it gives inspiration and joy and hence 
we commend the book to all Art studios and students. We also congra- 
tulate the publishers on their excellent get up. R. S. R. 

(b) . JOURNAL OF THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL 

RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Vol. VI, Fart I, July 1931. Razan Press, Rajahmundry. Pp. 64. 

One of the most interesting results of Indian “Reforms” is the 
revival of national consciousness among the people of Peninsular India. 
The great Telugu nation over 23 million strong, traces its history back 
to the days of Asoka, in the third aentury B.C., and the Andhra Empire, 
which ruled over the greater part of S. India for several hundred years 
after the downfall of Asoka’s dynasty. Territorially the Andhras, as the 
Telugu-speaking peoples prefer to cal! themselves, at present belong 
partly to the Madras Presidency and partly to the Dominions of H.E.H. 
the Nizam Dissatisfied with the predominance of Tamil influence at the 
headquarters of the Presidency, the Andhras, a little ov.er a decade ago, 
demanded and got a National University, and now they claim a Province 
for themselves. The Andhra Historical Research Society is an expression 
of the same ideas, and justifies them admirably. In a preliminary note 
to this, its Sixth Volume, the Honorary Secretary relates concisely the 
growth of the Society from its foundation by a little group of scholars 
determined that the Andhras should not lag behind the rest of India in 
the study of their national culture. A significant item of the Society s 
programme is the commemoration, by fete and festschrift, of epochs of 
national history; thus in 1926 “Kalinga Day” was celebrated at Mukha- 
lingam, the capital of the Kalinga Dynasty, in the British Indian district 
of Ganjam, and, in April, 1932, a “Katatiya Day is to be held at 
Warangal in the Nizam’s territory, the capital ®f the great medieval 
monarchy of the Kakatiyas* In the Journal itself the leading interests 
are historical and linguistic, and the systematic publication of copper 
plate grants is a most valuable contribution to Indian research. Folklore, 
so far, has not come within its purview, an omission which it is hoped 
» the Society will, before long see its way to supply, for popular belief and 
practice and iljcial institutions are vital factors in national life. 

(From Folk-Lore , Vol. XIJII (*93*) Pp- 353 4 J- Richards. „„ 
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(Continued from page 48 Voh V IT Part I.) 

Chapter 11. 

III. Dual Govpf nnv’tit in the Sarkars - Hussain Afi (1759 — 1768 1. 

In this section we will deal ’with the revenue administration of the 
four Northern Sarkars exclusive of the Guntur Saikar and the Masuli. 
patam farms during the period 1759 — 1768 . throughout these ten years, 
although Nizam Ali continued to appoint governors, the Madras Govern- 
ment frequently interfered in matters relating to rt venue. 1 he successive 
liOWabs appointed by the Court of Hyderabad, as had been already 
stated, were, Hussin Ali, Abdul Rahman and Fateh ud-Din Mahomed. 

Nizam Aliks settlement of the Sarkars towards the close of the 
year 1759 resulted in the appointment of Hussain Ali as his nat) for 
the Sarkars of Rajahmundry, Ellore *nd Mustafanagar™ in the confer- 

ment of the Guntur Sarkar as a life jagir on Basalat Jang.79 and the 

78 Masuli patam to Madras. 3 January 1760. MiUt.CoM. 7 January, Vol, 43 
pp. 23—24 

79 Milit. Cons. 20 March, idem p. 288. 

I 
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grant of the Chicacole Sarkar to Vijayaramaraju.80 But as the principal 

deputy of NizamAli HussainAli attempted, quite 
nffl^MarohmTdmber unwarranted^', to extend the sphere of his 
1762. revenue administration. This spirit was 

promptly checked by the depredations of 
Ba salat Jang in the south and by the formidable forces of the Pusapatis 
in spite of their fraternal quarrels, in the north. Anarchy in the country 
completely paralized the revenue machinery, and whatever revenues were 
collected in 1760 were got in by small detachments let loose on defence- 
less villages. 

Early in 1761, portents of relief appeared. The settlement of the 
Vizianagram affairs, however haphazard they might have been and the 
restoration of the Company’s towns, 81 induced the Madras government to 
establish a chiefship at Masulipatam and direct John Andrews, its first 
incumbent, to furnish “a particular account of all the different paraganas 
(sic) and villages together with the yearly rent they pay to the Company. ”82 
These directions specifically referred to the Masulipatam farms, but he 
evidently did not feel himself precluded, as appears from his letters to 
Madras, from endeavouring to obtain all available information with respect 
to the Sarkars in general. 

Unaided, Hussain Ali was not able to establish himself as the 
nrivab of the three middle Sarkars. Describing his lax and ineffective 
adminstration, Richard Fairfield, the temporary chief of Masulipatam, 
wrote in 1761 that from “constant intelligence from the Despondes in 
every district’’ it was evident that “there is one thing if not remedied in 
time, will prove prejudicial to the revenues here which is the insolence of 
the Jemidars occasioned by the weakness of the government. Hussain 
Ally Cawn being incapable of keeping them in order, the Jemidars etc. 
are continually plundering the merchants” and the Lambadi hawkers of 
coastal salt which, naturally enough, reacted upon the revenue resources 
of the country. 83 Q n this disquieting report the Madras government 
wrote home in the following manner: — Hussain Ali “could collect but a 
very small part of the revenues and that only by means of such a force 
ns devoured the whole; the Circar of Chicacole being held by a powerful 
Rajah, and being withal difficult of access paid little or nothing; the 
Circar of Condavir was held in the name of Bazalet Jung by Careem Cawn 
who collected all the revenues and Hussain Alii Cawn had not the least 

80 Vizagapatam, to Madras 13 July 1760 Milit, Cons, 18 August Vol. 44 pp. 691-92. 

81 Same to same, 12 Deoember* Idem . 12 January 1761 Vol. 47 p. 36# See 
also same to same 17 Jauuary 1761. Idem 9 February. Idem p, 131. 

82 Instructions to Andrews 9 March Idem p. 333, 

83 Masulipatam to Madras 27 November 1761 Milit, Cons , 7 December, ▼ol, 47 
pp 781 — 82 1 
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influence there; in the Circars of Ellore, Mustaphanagur and Rajahmundry 
he collected some of the revenues from such Zamindars who had nut 
power enough to resist him, but so great were his expenses or profusion 
that according to his own account, he had never remitted above 50,000 
(Rupees) to‘ Nizamalli Cawn, and even that he had borrowed of Soucars 
upon the security of the then growing rents and which are now in arrear 
In those parts where Hussain Alii Cawn’s power prevailed, he tyrannized* 
in those which it could not reach, every Zamindar of a district set up 
first for independence and next invaded those neighbours whom he thought 
weaker than himself’ 5 . 84 

This state of affairs was equally unwelcome both to Hussain A 1 i 
and to the Madras government. Hussain All’s visits to Madras to nego* 
tiate for an alliance between the Company and Nizam Ali, offered the 
Madras government an admirable opportunity to take stock of the revenue 
conditions in the Sarkars, and interest themselves therein with a view 
to restoring order in the country « They therefore encouraged Hussain Ali 
to come to terms with them whatever might be the results of the negoti- 
ations with Nizam Ali. According to the statement of the revenues of 
the Sarkars supplied by Hussain Ali, 85 it is evident that the revenue 
year began on 20 September. 'The districts of the five Sarkars were 
usually let to different Zamindars who held themselves on a more or less 
hereditary tenure, thqugh the Zamindar might be removed for default. 
An annual estimate of the produce of each district was prepared and the 
rent assessed on that basis. Few zamindars paid their rents punctually 
on account of the prevailing anarchy. “Any person that can get together 
a few peons 88 takes upon himself to collect the rents of such a part of 
the country by which means the country is almost ruined and consequently 
the Jemidars cannot possibly collect their rents.” 87 The first thing to be 
done was to restore order in the country by keeping the Zamindars in 
check, but at the same time not overwhelming them with a severe revenue 
demand. When negotiations with Nizam Ali had failed, the Madras 
government entered into an alliance with Hussain Ali » of course for the 
customary pecuniary consideration of the payment of military charges, 
and sent an additional Sibb.mli corps of 10,000 sepoys to assist him in 
the collection of revenue. 88 


84 Madras Letters Received 9 November 1762 (Pigot) para 12 Vol. II (not 
numbered). 

85 Hussain Ali to Afodras , Country Correspondence No 102 for 1762. AHhtCons , 


23 August Vol. 48 pp. It-238 See alsi Hem 33 August ide a pp. 11-249 — 51 fo? an 
analysis of revenues, This volifme has three sections with three different sets 
of pages. 

86 Irregular retainers. 

87 Milit Cons. 30 August Vol. 48 pp. 11-249-50. 

88 See Afodras fo Masutipatam ( Milit.) 23 September 1702 Vol. 48 pp. 11-287-94 
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On this, as has been shown in the previous chapter, the Madras 

government took the whole responsibility upon themselves even though 

they had only agreed to supply military assistance 

First attempt of the for a fixed payment. They sent s anads to the 

Madras government to ar i ous Zamindars of the three middle Sarkars 
control the revenues ot . .. , „ fVl - 

the Sarkars. promising protection to all who recognised the 

Company’s authority. The Chief of Masulipatam 
later accompanied Hussain Ali and toured these Sarkars with a view to 
speed up the collections of revenues and prevent fraud on the part of the 
zamindars .® 9 As regards the Chicacole Sarkar they carefully avoided any 
conflict with the l’usapatis who were becoming more formidable day by 
^1 ay . They therefore substituted negotiation for the peaceful penetration 
which had been attended with success in the Sarkars ot Rajahmundry 
Ellore and Mustafanagar.90 This policy was immediately fruitful. 
Vijayaramaraju II sent his vakils to Madras soliciting the government’s 
support and offering to come to terms . 91 He offered to pay five lakhs 
of rupees within a year’s time 'in full liquidation of whatever balances 
were claimed to be due by the Hyderabad government for the past three 
years, requesting the Madras government to settle the matter with Nizam 
Ali for that sum. He further offered a tribute of another five lakhs of 
rupees for the year 1762-63 (September to September) in two equal ins- 
talments in approved sahukar bills. Pigot’s government were unwilling 
to lose such an opportunity, even though they were not authorised to 
negotiate with Vijayarama Razu, since their negotiations with Nizam Al 1 
had been broken off. Notwithstanding the fact that the balance, of dues 
from Vijayaramaraju had been considerable, they were ‘‘induced the rea. 
dier to accept these terms'’ since there could be but small hopes of 
recovering any pari of it by compulsion ”. 92 This transaction seemed to 
place the status of the Madras government in the Sarkars above that of 
Hussain Ali. 

On his return to Masulipatam, Hussain Ali was only allowed to 
manage his jaqir without directly interfering in the administration of the 
Sarkars. His services were only retained in a consultative capacity 
while the Chief of Masulipatam himself dealt with the zamindars and 
renters. The Madras government took over all his debts and endeavoured 
to free ihe countries from the mortgages which he had contracted, while 
his siluan l>, was dHbinchd an 1 paid for from the Masulipatam trea* 
sury . 91 But Hussain Ali was unwilling to recede so suddenly into the 

ti-j Masulipatam to Madras 12 October. M:Ut. Cons . 25 October Idem 
pp U-3S8-39. 

oO Madras to Masulipatam 23 September Idem pp. 11-287-94. 

*H Ahlit. Conti. IK October Vol, 48 pp. II-32G-28. 

y2 Idem 18 October 1762 Idem. 

#3 Madras to Mas ali tat am 25 October. Vol. 48 pp. IS— 343— 47. 
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l|f Ve J h ' Ch, ' f "««r „ much trouble 

as he Jemidars .» His Officers collected la the Kajahmuadry 

Sarkar in particular and pillaged the country i„ general But further 
troubles were averted by his dismissal by Nizam Ali in November ,762 
on the ground of his unsuccessful negotiations at Madras and the arrears 
of tribute due from him. 9 * 


On this, the Madras government themselves' took immediate 
measures to collect the arrears of revenue from the several zamindars and 
renters with whom they had entered into agreements on behalf cf and 
previous to the dismissal of Hussain Ali.^ How far these measures were 
successful is not clear from the records, but considerable difficulty was 
experienced in recovering the revenues which had been generally mort- 
gaged to the sahukars 98 This was due to the fact that the detach- 
ments of the Company s sihbandi corps had been withdrawn from the 
various districts. Nizam Ali meanwhile had directed the zamindars not 
to negotiate with the Company’s servants* and to refuse all payments of 
revenue. This order compelled the Madras government to direct the 
Chief of Masulipatam to interfere no further. 100 With the withdrawal of 
the Company’s restraining influence, the zamindars openly defied Nizam 
Ali’s weak government, “turned out all the Soucars’ agents to whom the 
revenues were mortgaged’' and thus destroyed the source of credits in 
the country supplied by this important group of individuals who formed 
part of the normal revenue machinery of the times. 101 

During the first period of Hussain Ali’s office* details of his 
administration are not uniformly available for all the Sarkars. But a 
general idea of his revenue practice and a few 
maladministration, glimpses of the condition of the country can be 
obtained from a study of the Madras records. 

It may be safely asserted that llussain Ali’s revenue administra- 
tion was extremely severe. In his excessive zeal for the increase of the 


94 Same to Same 12 October 1702. Milit. Cons. 25 October. Vol. 48 pp. II 

^f‘Same to Same 19 October- Idem 1 November, Idem pp. HI, l" 2 - 

96 Nizam Ali to Madras, Country Correspondence, No 165 for 1762 Milit. 

Cons. 15 November. Idem 111—19. , ,. 

97 Milit. Cons. 15 November. Idem pp. 111-20-22 and Madras to Masultpa - 

fom 18 November. Idem pP- HI— 27— 28. „ , vnl 

98 Masulipatam to Madras 4 November 1762. Mi lit. Cons, ll November. Vo .48 

PP ' S^Same to same 14 and 10 November 1762. Idem 22nd November. Idem pp. 

lU ~loT Madras to Masulipatam 24 November. Idm pp in-Se-^O 

101 Masulipatam to Madras 27 November. Milit. Cons. 6 December. Idem 

pp.111 1—67—69. 
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revenues, he overrated the provinces. According to his own statement 
the revenue position of the Sarkars under his administration was as 
follows: — 102 

In Madras Pagodas. 


Sarkar 

No, of 
Districts. 

No. of Rent for 
Villages. 1761-62. 

Balances 

due 

Proposed rent 
for 1762-63. 

Rajahmundry. 
Ellore and 

33 

12 2,35,344 

86,408 

1,73,021 

Mustafanagar. 

34 

6 1,96,908 

73 , 32 i 

2,20,400 

This 

statement 

hardly indicates the 

severity of 

his rating of the 


Rajahmundry Sarkar. But, when we remember that Sitaramaraju control- 
led this Saikar, it will be evident that Hussain Ali could only touch its 
southern extremities, and so could collect the revenue from part only of 
the Sarkar. Hence, the overrating. The Ellore and Mustafanagar Sarkars 
are clearly overrated to the extent of a lakh of rupees, especially at a 
time when the countries were reduced to a ruinous condition, and heavy 
balances were due from most of tbe zamindars and renters on the previous 
year’s rent. 

Hussain Ali’s methods of collection were abominable* He paid 
little attention to the state of crops and the yield to the cultivators. He 

never took notice of the general clamour for a reduction of the rent when 

there was a severe failure of crops in 1762. On the contrary, from such 
tracts of land as were more fortunate he collected 'double rent” to 

make up the deficiency in the gross receipts. 103 He adopted the ruinous 

but effective method of detaching the aibbandi first to plunder the districts 
and then collect the annual rent for which they stood debited in his 
accounts, lhe Devarakota purQanci is an instance in point. An inunda- 
tion of the river Kistna had produced a bumper harvest hn this? district. 
Recognising this, Hussain Ali demanded 40. coo Madras Pagodas from 
the raja, Varireddi Kodanda Ramayya, even though the annual tribute 
was only 16,000 Pagodas. As the raja refused to meet this excessive 
demand, Hussain Ali detailed one of his sardars, Jafar Beg, to plunder 
the country and capture the fort of Challapal«i.l 04 The country was 
effectively devastated, but the attack on the fort was repulsed with losses 
The affair was then made up for a cash payment of 8,000 Pagodas! 
5,000 Pagodas was allowed for the damage done to the country, but the 
plunder of Jafer Begs detachment was estimated at more than 25,000 
Pagodas, 105 an d a balance of 3,000 Pagodas, the residue of the annual 

102 Hussain Ali to Madras. Country Correspondence No. 102 for 1762 Vol* 48 
pp. 11 - 238 . 

103 Millt. Cons. 25 October 1762 Vol. 48 pp. 11 - 334 - 39 . 

104 Challapalli is 16 miles S.E. of Masulipatam. 

105 We have the chief’s authority for this statement. 
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tribute unaccounted for by this transaction, was shown in Hussain All's 
books as due from the Raja. 

The case of the Vinnakota Pargana illustrates the low state to 
which the country had been reduced by the ruinous nature of Hussain 
Ali’s administration, besides supplying us with a realistic- picture of the 
agricultural organisation of the times. This district had been generally 
believed to be capable of paying 30,000 Pagodas. But owing to the 
fact that Hussain Ali had stripped the inhabitants “of everything they 
had” in order to make up an enhanced jamabandi of 37,000 Pagodas, 
barely 4,000 Pagodas could be realised in 

It is necessary to closely examine the account of the desk - 
pandyas concerning the ruinous state of this pargana* 1 ** 7 
I* Vinnakota Division. 

Of the 84 towns of the Vinnakota division, 11 were completely 
destroyed, and 41 left in an extremely ruinous condition, thus making a 
total of 52 villages which were lying waste. The remaining 32 towns 
cultivating 91 knttis of land (about 1,274 acres) could only find seed to 
raise jonaalu (great millet; Holcus saccharatus) on 8 kattis (112 acres). 
Each katli in this pargana was estimated to produce 4 candies (kandi 
or khandi ) 1 G 9 thus making a total produce of 32 candies. After deduc- 
ting 1 6 candies towards the share of the cultivators, the remaining 16 at 
7 Star Pagodas each would produce a revenue of 



S. Ps. 11 2 

Tobacco cultivated in 15 kuntas HO each valued 

at 

2 }/% Star Pagodas would produce 

37 

Quite rent 

60 

Juncan 

400 

Total estimates revenue of the Vinnakota 

S. Ps. 609 


106 Masulipatctm to Madras 23 October 1762. Milit. Cons . November Vol 48. 

pp. Ill— 2 — 5. 

107 Ibid 

108 A Katti is a measure of land coutaining about 14 acres. See Wilson’s 
Glossary (s. v.) 

109 Khandi corruptly called candy, varies in different localities. A Madras 
khandi of 20 maunds weighs 500 lbs. ( Iibid ) 

110 Kunta is a land measure containing 1089 square feet according to one 
» statement and 19,600 sq. feet according to another, the later computation making 

it a 32nd part of a katti. {Ibid) The present writer’s personal knowledge 
of conditions in the Sarkar confirms the latter statement. A kunta is loosely 

•U|pd for half an acre by the Andhra people. 
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II. Qudivada Division {65 towns). 

4 towns completely destroyed. 

13 „ in a ruined condition. 

48 ,, ploughed for 70 kattis (980 acres) but seed was 

available for only 50 kattis (700 acres) esti- 
mated to produce 200 candies of jonnalu at 
4 candies per katti. The inhabitants’ share of 
no candies left the government a margin of 90 
candies which would produce at 7 Star 
Pagodas per candy ... S. Ps. 630 

Again, 33 kattis (462 acres) were estimated to produce 
165 candies of paddy. The inhabitants’ share 
of 90 candies left the government 75 candies 


which would fetch ... 450 

100 kuntas of tobacco would produce ... 225 

6 Brahmini villages ... 90 

Quit rent ... 80 

juncan ... 130 


Total, Gudivada Division ... S. Ps. 1^605 

111. Tulley ( Talagadadevi or Tallapolem) ill Division , (22 towns 
and 4 islands). 

18 towns in ruin. 

4 ,, ploughed for 8^4 kattis ( 1 1 5 1 acres) 

would produce 18 candies of paddy. 

The inhabitants’ share of produce cal- 
culated at 10 candies would leave the 
government 8 candies estimated at 6 


S.Ps. a candy. 

S.Ps. 

48 

Paddy seeds remaining on hand 

... 

40 

Quit rent. 

... 

IS© 

Juncan 

... 

30 

Kunkudukayalu (soap nut) 

... 

10 

Total Tulley Division. 

S.Ps. 

278 




111 In the Bandar taluk of the Kistna District. 
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I'V* Kaldindi Division (34 towns). 

8 towns under Venkataramaraju. 

6 ,, in ruin. 

20 ,, ploughed for only 4^ kattis (63 acres) 

would produce i S | candies. A 50% 
share to the inhabitants would leave 7^ 
candies to the government which would 
produce. s.Ps. 

Quit rent. 

Kunkudukayalu . 

Brahrnani villages. 

Salt revenue 


46 

160 

So 

27 

1,500 


Total Kaldindi Division 


Grand Total of Vinnakota pargana S.Ps. 4,27s 


18 

o 

o 

o 


S.Ps. 1,783 18 


lhis analysis of the Vinnakota pargana is extremely interesting. 
In the first place, it clearly demonstrates the havoc caused by Hussain 
Ali s maladministration. Next, it shows that the cultivator's share of the 
gross produce was never below 50 per cent. Thirdly, it reveals the fact* 
of great importance to the student of revenue history, that at a time when 
irrigational facilities were far from being existent, dry crops never pro- 
duced more than one-fourth of a candy and wet crops never more than 
one-third of a candy per acre. Contrasted with this, modern experience 
shows that an average acre of land in the Sarkars can easily produce 
more than four times this produce; while in areas where two crops are 
raised the improvement is really more than 700 per cent. This, of course 
is the tale of the vast benefits that accrued from the irrigational policy 
of the Company which was inaugurated during the nineties of the 
eighteenth century. Lastly, Juneau and salt accounted for a large charge of 
revenues at this time, while tobacco, quit rent and other items provided 
further revenues. 

Abdul Rahman’s deputyship lasted for a period of eighteen 
months. Nizam All appointed him to this important office under the 
impression that as former oaksfii or pay-master to Hussain Ali, he was 
well qualified to manage revenue affairs in the Sarkars» lia Rahman 


11 2 In the Bandar taluk of the Kistna Diatriet. 

113 Nizam A,li to MasuUpatam in MasuUpatam to Madras 23 December 1702 

Milit. Cons. 16 January 1763 . Voi. 49 pp 1 - 3 . Niiara Ali also communicated direct 
with the Madras Government. See Co;., dry Correspondence No. 43 for 17 $ 3 « Milit 
Com* 21 February 1763 . Idem p. 63 . * 

2 
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n immediately set out to Peddapuram in the East 

Rahman: November d 1762 Godavari District where several of the zamindars 
to April 1764. paid him nominal homage. 114 But the family 

disputes of the Peddapuram zamindary threw 
revenue affairs into great confusion and kept him there for a considerable 
length of time in a fruitless attempt to restore order. 115 Meanwhile, 
Pybus had started negotiations with him for the liquidation of the debt 
due from Hussain Ali in respect of the expenses of the military detach- 
ment sent to Hussain Ali’s assistance and for which he (Rahman) had 
been held responsible as the holder of the office of naib ‘‘from the great 
consequence it must be to (Rahman) to get possession of Rajahmundry, 116 
or rather to get our troops removed from thence, as his influence and 
authority in the country depend wholly upon it, for the greatest part of 
the zamindars will neither pay him money or obedience so long as we 
kaap (a) footing there, from a doubt whether or no Hussain Ally may 
not be able, through our means, to obtain grants from Nizam Ally for 
the management of the countries again. After tedious negotiations, 
Rahman paid the amount of money in question and the fort of Rajah' 
mundry was delivered over to him. Pybus 'then entered into a military 
alliance with Rahman on the lines of the former agreement between the 
Madras government and Hussain Ali, 11 ** but Madras repudiated this 
arrangement and recalled their troops at the end of the two months 
allocated for the complete evacuation of the Sarkars. The withdrawal 
of the Company’s protecting hand had a contrary effect to what the 
Masulipatam Council expected would be the result of the handing over of the 
fort of Rajahmundry to Abdul Rahman. Sitaramarazu seized his oppor- 
tunity with remarkable shrewdness, 120 and immediately occupied Rajah- 
mundry, while attempting to collect what revenues he could. Rahman 
Khan withdrew before Sitaramaraju and sought the protection of the Chief 
of Masulipatam. Thus ended the naibs hip of Abdul Rahman in April 
1764, after he had held the revenue administration for a year and a half 

111 David Blake 1o Masulipatam. Rajahmundry, 16 January in Masulipatam 
to Madras , 18 January Milit. Cons 3l January. Idem pp. 27-28. See also same to 
same 19 and 24 January. Idem 28-30. Blake had been sent with a party to the 
aid of Cosby’s detachment stationed at Rajahmundry. 

115 Masulipatam to Madras.* 10 February Idem 21 February Idem pp.63-67. 

116 The Madras government persisted in holding Rajahmundry until this 
debt of Rs. 1,50,000 was paid, 

117 Masulipatam to Madras 21 February 1763 MUit. Cons. 28 February Vol, 49 
pp. 99-103. 

118 Masulipatam to Madras 18 March Milit. Cons. 28 March Yol. 49 pp, 158-60. 

119 Madras to Masulipatam 28 March idem pp. 165-66. 

One of the servants of the Company used the happy phrase of an *'aspi. 

I ng genius’’ with respect to the general character of Sitaramaraju. 
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•with the most disastrous consequences to the country. We have no state- 
ments showing the amounts of revenue collected by him or by Sitarama- 
Raju at this time.121 


From April to December there was no government at all in the 
Sarkars. Sitarama Razu who crossed the Godavari and coerced the 
Mugala|)wrru raja who was a renter of some of the 'Company’s home 
farms under Masulipatam was only tentatively recalled to the Chicacole 


Absence of government 
April to December 1764 

remained powerless and 


Sarkar for the reduction of Samalkota which 
occupied him for full seven months. Hussian 
Ali, Abdul Rahman and Fateh-ud-Din Mahomed 
resided at Masulipatam. The negotiations of 


Jogi Pantulu at Hyderabad for the cession of the Sarkars ended in fai- 
lure. But, after a period of utter lethargy the weakness in the Councils 
of Nizam Ali resulted in the second appointment of Hussian Ali to the 
office of naib. 


Hussian Ali’s second period of office extended from December 
1764 to April 1766. If is here important to note the implications of the 
titles attached to his office. He was appointed manager of the revenues 
of the Chicacole and Rajahmundry Sarkars and Amildar of the Ellore 
and Mustafanagar Sarkars. 122 This distinction between the two phases 


Hussain Ali's second 
period of office: Decem- 
ber 1764 to April 1766, 


of his activity is significant. Since Sitarama- 
Razu had been exercising effective sway over 
two former Sarkars, Hussain Ali could only 


hope at best to induce him to pay an agreed 


tribute. But the Sarkars of Ellore and Mustafanagar were to be directly 
administered by officers selected by Hussain Ali himself* 


Once again, the Company's military strength was placed at 

Hussain Ali’s disposal. But. he was forced to recognise and countenance 

the advice of the Chief of Masulipatam. He entered into an agreement 

with the Madras government, undertaking to defray the expenses of the 

garrisons stationed at various centres in the Sarkars and of the special 

sibbandi corps put at his command for the collection 

Mortgage of the Q f t j le reve nues. He forthwith delivered tips on certain 

Revenues of the . , , . , 

Sarkars. parganas as a guarantee of good faith, and also vested 

the chief of Masulipatam with the right torealise them. 133 


121 The Militarj aspect of theso transactions has already been touched upon 
in the first chapter. 

122 Milit . Com . 25 February 1765. Vol. 52 pp. 153—54, 

This distinction in style was first mentioned in this consultation even 
though the fact that Hussain Ali's agreement with the President had been 
referred to in consultation of 20 February. 

123 Milit* Cons . 20 February 1765. Vol. 52. pp. 133— 138, 
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Devarakota (Kistna District) Rs. 1 , 00,000 

Mugalaturru (W. Godavari District) 1 , 50,000 

Rajahmundry (E. Godavari District) 1 , 50,000 

Chicacole (Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts) 1 . 00,000 

But since Robert Palk, who concluded this agreement, was unwilling to 
accept the tip on Chicacole, where Sitarama Razu's influence might be a 
bar for its realisation, Hussain Ali substituted another on the Rajah- 
mundry Sarkar. Likewise the loan of five lakhs of Rupees which 
Hussain Ali has obtained from the Nawab of Arcot mainly through the 
good offices of President Pigot, and which he has used to obtain his 
reinstatement as the Nizam Ali naib , was secured by tips on the follow- 
ing Sarkars . 124 

Ellore and Mustafanagar. Rs. 1 , 50,000 

Rajahmundry 2 , 00,000 

Chicacole ' 1 , 50,000 

Thus it will be seen that a revenue of ten lakhs of rupees was mortgaged 
to the Company and the Nawab of Arcot by this greedy deputy whose 
main object was his reinstatement and personal profit, even at a time 
when cultivation had been paralized and the country exposed to the 
worst effects of anarchy. 

The responsibility of the Madras government in the Sarkars 
was mainly confined to the supply of military assistance to Hussain Ali 
and the Chief of Masulipatam was directed “not to interfere in any 
respect in the Phousdar’s management with the Jemmidars .” 125 This left 

Hussain Ali to ravage the country. He at once 
Lax administration. proceeded against the raja of Devarakota who had 
beaten him on a former occasion, and took posses- 
sion of his pargana. As nothing could be expected from the Rajah- 
mundry Sarkar, he revoked his former tips on this Sarkar, borrowed 
heavily and furnished fresh sahukar bills instead . 126 He then marched 
to Rajahmundry in order to settle with the zamindars of the Ellore and 
Mustafanagar Sarkars, but was much obstructed by the strong garrison 
which Sitarama Razu had at Rajahmundry. 12 ? Even though Madras sent 
him additional assistance , 426 his dilatoriness and incapacity lost him 
this opportunity of establishing his power. We are told that the 

124 Idem 25 February 1765, Vol. 52 pp. 153 — 54. 

125 Madras to Masulipatam 16 March. Idem . pp. 223—34 

126 Madras to Masulipatam 27 March 1765. Milit. Cons . 8 April Vol. 52 pp. 
271 — 74. The fact that Hussain Ali occupied the fort of Challapalli was commu- 
nicated in same to same 9 April Idem 22 April Idem . pp. 327 — 29, 

127 Same to same 9 April. Idem . pp. 327 — 29 

128 Madras to Masulipatain. 23 April Idem . p. 343 
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Company’s “not being in possession of the fort is entirely owing to the 
dilatory proceedings of (Hussain Ali, who had) squandered a whole month 
in traversing the country treating with petty fellows whom he had nothing 
to hope or fear from, which had given (Sitarama Razu time to fortify 
himself and to be prepared for our arrival. The Madras government 
endeavoured to persuade Sitarama Razu to quit the fort of Rajahmundrv 
and to bring him to terms with Hussain Ali for the Chicacole Sarkar .130 
Sitarama Razu evacuated the place and retired to Chicacole, but a 
settlement with him was temporarily deferred on the receipt of news 
about the expected sanads from Shah Alam” 131 


From May till October 1765, the normal revenue machinery 
remained at a stand-still.m To add to the prevailing confusion. Nizam 

.. , A!' marched into the Sarkars to collect the accu. 

Revenue machinery at , . , . , , accu 

a stand-still. ululated balances clue from Hussain Ali and 

Sitaramarazu. The embarrassment of the Madras 
government, the unsuccessful negotiations of Jogi Pantulu, the inability of 
Hussain Ali to pay his arrears and the reluctance of Sitaramarazu to 
recognise any authority, have already been mentioned in the previous 
chapter. On 12 October 1765; Madras received sanads from Shah Alam 
and a new orientation had thus been given to the revenue policy of the 
Government. 


Towards the close of October Sitararnaraju entered into an 
agreement with the chief of Masulipatam according to which he delivered 
sahukar security for Rs. 5, 00, 000 at which the tribute for the Chicacole 
Sarkar had been fixed and for Rs. 1,23,000 on account of the expedition 
and the garrison charges which the Madras Government had incurred 
while endeavouring to dislodge him from Rajahmundry.^^ As to Hussain 
Ali, he refused to accept any commutation of the rights of his office for 
a personal jagir which the Madras government had been keen on securing. 
The last phase of the second period of Hussain Ali's office as the naib 


129 Capt. Madge to Masulipatam . camp near Rajahmundry, 3 May idem 14 
May idem p. 422—27. 

130 Madras to Masulipatam 22 May idem pp. 462 63, 

Madras also wrote home “This affair is attended with no small difficulty 
as the demands of the Subah has on Seataramranzo are much beyond his power 
to discharge'*. Madras Letter • Received 14 October 1765 (Palk) para. 23. Vol, II. 

131 Capt . Madge to Masulipatam , camp near Rajahmundrj , 14 May 1765. 

Mi lit, Cons. 24 May. Vol. 52, p. 468. 

132 Milit. Cons. 24 May idem pp. 466-67. 

133 Pybus to Madras 20 December idem 5 January 1766 Vol. 57 pp. 2-5. 

For the sake of convenience, I will deal with the policy pursued by the 
Madras government in regard to Sitarama Razu, in tho Chapter on Cobford‘8 
settlement of the Chicacole sarkar . 
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of Nizam Ali may be summed up as follows. He allowed ‘‘one-third part 
of the produce of the country (to be) swallowed up by his inconsiderable 
(sic) and extravagant expenses for maintaining a useless body of troops”. 
Of the revenues for 1765 , estimated at Madras Pagodas 6 , 41,4441 an 
amount of M.Ps. 2 . 09,272 still remained uncollected. His debts to people 
other than the Company amounted to M.Ps. 2 , 30 , 152 . As regards the 
balances due from him, even allowing for the probable collection of the 
sahukar bills which he gave to the Madras government, M.Ps. 20,880 
were unsecured. 134 


The Madras government could tolerate this want of government 
in the Sarkars no longer. They had in their possession sanads from 
Shah Alam, granting them the right to possess and enjoy (however 
illusory that right might be) the revenues of the Sarkars. Conditions in 

the Sarkars were so chaotic and the authority of 

adras^ ° f Nizam Ali so ineffective, that any careful attempt 
Government. to obtain control was sure to be attended with 

success. Hence, they recorded: “it being absolu- 

tely necessary that measures should be taken for paying off Hussain 
Ally’s arrears to his troops and his debts to the Nabob, and others and 
which otherwise in the end be discharged out of the revenues of the 
countries, as' they have been contracted on the credit of his renting 
them for a certain term of years and the longer he continues in the 
management of them the greater will be the difficulty of bringing about 
this measure”. I 35 Hussain Ali readily recognised the benefits to be 
derived from an arrangement with the Madras government, especially in 
view of the fact that his position in the Sarkars had turned out to be 

more and more untenable and as he was sure to be visited, sooner or 

later, with the wrath of the Nizam’s government. He immediately handed 
over the charge of the Sarkars to Gen-Caillaud and John Pybus, who 
had been specially deputed by the Madras government to negotiate with 
Nizam Ali for the cession of the Sarkars. The two commissioners 
took vigorous measures to restore order in the country and to reduce the debts 
of Hussain Ali. Within the space of one month (April 1766 ) the revenue 
position in the Sarkars substantially altered. Hussain Ali’s debts had 
been reduced to a ninth (M. Ps. 45 , 676 ) while his claims on the Sarkars 


134 Caillaud and Pybus to Madras 26 February 176G Milit. Cons . 3 March Vol. 
57 pp. 51-55, and the enclosures thereto pp. 56-64, 

135 Milit . Cons. 3 March 1766. Vol. 57. p. 69 and Madras to Caillaud and 
Pybus. 12 March Idem . pp. 71 — 72. See also Madras Letters Received. 7 April 1766, 
(Palk) para. 16, vol. II. 

136 Caillaud and Pybus to Madras. 29 March, Milit. Cons . 3 April. Vol. 57 , 

pp, 84—88. 
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stood at a seventh (M. Ps. 28,944) of what they had been when he was 
deputy in his own rights. By June 1766, balances on account of LIussain 
AlPs tips on the zamindars were reduced from M. Ps. 1,95,460 in April 
to M. Ps. 24, 759. 137 A personal jagir consisting of Tatipata and Purur 
was conferred upon him which he was to enjoy during good behaviour, 
“As a further encouragement... and to give him the greater weight” he 
was also granted the rent of Vallur, I)uvva and Eelakota. 133 Military 
expenses were henceforward charged lo the revenues of the Sarkars 
instead of to “Expenses on account of the Northern Circars”, which 
indicates that the . Madras government had acquired the rights to 
administer the country on their own account. 139 


While negotiations with Nizam Ali were still nebulous, the 
Madras government undertook the important task of putting the revenue 
business of the Sarkars on a sound basis. In a lengthy minute, they 

declared: It is obvious that the annual reve* 

The Madras government’s . . _ 

bid for effective control. nue denved from these provinces is far short of 

their real value. But, although the evil is known 
and acknowledged, the remedy is a work of lime. The weakness, corrup- 
tion and rapacity of the Moors have increased and encouraged the abuse, 
the natural consequence of principles so destructive to order and industry 
from the fluctuating state of their government, having no time to wait 
for the gradual increase of benefits arising from a well-ordered adminis- 
tration. They have for present convenience suffered these provinces to 
remain in the nands of a number of petty Rajahs or Jemidars... who are 
allowed to govern their separate districts: and thus they have formed 
themselves into little independent governments. All these several districts 
are set down in the books of the government at an assessment very far 
short of their real value. But when the time for settling comes, the 
manager agrees with the several Jemidars and adds to what they stand 
rated at in the books, fifty, seventy-five and sometimes hundred per cent 
more; and this is termed a present to government. Notwithstanding this, 
the Jemidar is still capable, from the profits of his district, to support a 
kind of State and to spend or lay up a third, perhaps as much as what 
he pays. The several Jemidars have the plea of hereditary right unto 
the government in their respective districts which have continued in the 
same families (for) a series of generations. Besides grants and Jagheers 


137 Masulipatam to Madras 8 Juno, Milit. Cons. 1(3 June, Vol. 57, pp* 
177 — 181, 

138 Madras to Caillaud and Pybus. Milit. Cons. 20 Juno 1760. Vol. 57. pp. 
184 — 185 . This important kaul is transcribed in Appendix “B" to this thesis. 

139 Masulipatam to Madras 1 March. Milit. Cons. 8 May Idem. pp. 158 — 66 . 
^id Madras to Masulipatam 8 May. Idem pp. 160 61 . 
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which they claim as their own, ivhat they have a right to , they should 
enjoy But, at the same time their power should be limited... In short 
no armed force should be allowed to exist in the hands of any power 
subordinate to that in which the Sovereign rule is lodged ’ \ 141 

This declaration formed the basis of the instructions sent to 
General Caillaud and John Pybus who were entrusted with the settlement 
of the revenue affairs with the zamindars of Rajahmundry, Ellore and 
Mustafanagar who were specially summoned to Ellore for this purpose. 11 ^ 
According to the agreement concluded in September 1766 , the zamindars 
promised jointly and severally mutual assistance to and friendship with 
the Company: to place their troops at the disposal of General Caillaud 
and march them to whatever place they were required to be sent; to 
suppply provisions to the Company’s troops and pass them free of duty 
through their respective territories; and, to furnish all available infor- 
mation of military interest to the Company. In consideration of this 
undertaking of the Zamindars, ‘‘the Company will protect and favour 
them in all their just rights and privileges, and will defend them at all 
times and on all occasions’’.! 4 ^ 

After this important agreement, while the negotiation with Nizam 
Ali were still unfinished, Caillaud and Charles Smith, who now succeeded 
Pybus as chief of Masulipatam, faced the formidable problem of a 
satisfactory revenue settlement. They found it hard to decide the im- 
portant issue whether or not direct management based on agreements 
with individual zamindars and renters was superior to entrusting the 
revenue business to a single renter. They concluded that owing to the 
want of a knowledge of Telugu, the language of the Sarkars, all 

concerns must of course be entrusted to their Dubashes, from whom 

they must receive all their knowledge and information and to whose 
abilities, truth, honesty and discretion they must trust to guide them in 
their dealings with the people of the country .” 141 

140 The italics are mine. 

141 MiliU Cons. 23 June 176G Yol. 57 pp. 186*87. This declaration is echood 
in the instructions of the Court of Directors who wrote: “What wo have said 
implies a confidence in you that the Rajahs, Zemindars and every other inhabitant 
will be protected in the possession of their just and hereditary rights’*. See 
Madras Dispatches, 4 March 1767 para 12 Yol. Ill p. 582. 

142 Madras to Caillaud and .Pybus MUit. Cons. 24 Juno Yol, 57 p. 203 and also 
Madras to Caillaud 1 August idem pp. 208-09. 

143 Caillaud to Madras, Ellore, 1 September. Milit. Cons. 9 September pp. 
265—67. The Articles of Agreement dated, Ellore, 23 August are to be found on 
pp. 267 — 78 

See also Madras Letters Received, 22 January 1767 (further letter) (Palk) 
para 46, Yol. II, • 

The Agreement is quoted as Appendix “C” to this thesis. 

144 Caillaud and Smith to Madras . Masulipatam, 12 October. Milit. Cons . 20 
Qetober. Yol. 57, 306—10 



OUR KAILASA YATRA. * 

Bkaiimaciiari Pkanavanandaji. 

A Portion of the Sixth Chapter. 

Kailasa Taranga. 

Tarchan is the place wherefrom pilgrims generally begin this 
Kailasa Parikrama (JBerv& or & wj) and end it again 

here. But several guides from Gyanimamandi, for the sake of convenience, 
take the pilgrims direct to Nandi gompa first and finish the pari- 

krama at Tarchan. By so doing they are prevening the ignorant pilgrims 
from enjoying the trip round the Kailas from Tarchan to Nandi gompa. 

Kailasa is a big range of mountains extending from one end of 
our country to the other— from the North of Kashmir to far beyond the 
eastern extremity of Nepal. In the midst of that mighty ra*ige, situated 
in western Tibet is the perpetual snow-clad holy peak of Kailas of 

hoary antiquity, with a group of smaller peaks or mountains around it. 
It is this whole group that is generally called Kailasa Parvat 

^ ^^o). As the Kailasa peak cannot be singled out for circumam- 

bulation, pilgrims do the parikrama of the whole group, which is about 
32 miles according to my calculation. The height of Kailas peak itself 
is 22,028 feet above the sea level. 

After taking tea and sattu we left Tarchan for Kailas parikrama. 
We began the circuit from a height of 15,100 feet, hor two and half 

* This is taken from “Our Kailasa Naira'* by Brahmackari Pranavanandaji, 
a disciple of His Holiness Swami Jnananandji Maharaj. The journey covers about 
1GD0 miles, beginning from Srinagar in Kashmir to Mount Kailas via Ladliak 
and Western Tibet and back to Kashmir again via Manassarovar, Khojarnath, 
Nifcipasa, Joshinath, Badrinath Tungauath, Kedarnath etc. Sri Pranavaanandaji 
was accompanied by Brahinachari Mahashankarji Maharaj. A detailed and minute 
description of all the Holy places of the Himalayas is found here with due regard 
being paid for the spiritual vibration of each place. This includes the adventures 
and heroic travels of the author. Some two hundred photos, two maps and two 
indices also accompany this work which is not yet published. This work of 560 
Manuscript Folio pages is interesting from various points of view, Spiritual, 
.Historical, Geographical. Topographical, Library etc. and reads like a novel. 
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miles we had a very gentle ascent, during which we crossed more than 
twenty five dried up streams. During the early summer all these nalas 1 
(xn-er*) would be full of water, flowing furiously, by the melting snow 

above. Here we came across several manewalls and lapchas. Hundreds 
of sheep and yaks were grazing on the mountain slopes on our right-hand 
side. Then the road took a rightward turn towards the north or north- 
west. Though there was a little sun when we started, it has become 
cloudy now. Down below on our left hand side, at the foot of a hill, 
several black tents were seen. A little beyond the tents flows the Lho- 
chhu, with its deep blue water coming from Testila and Diraphuk* The 
place where these black tents are seen is called Saryung or Sargung. 
Some Bhotia merchants were seen going from one black tent to another 
buying wool. Dogs were busy barking at the very sight of the strangers 
even though they be at a great distance. Some tents were pitched on the 
otherside (right bank) of the Lhochhu. Three quarters of a mile’s walk in 
the valley took us to the place called Tachom Ngangya 

situated on the right side of the road. There is a hut here. A little 
above on the rock, is the cremation ground where the corpses of the 
dead persons are burnt or interned. We proceeded along the left bank of 
the Lhochhu for about half a mile. In front of us on the right bank 
of the L-ho chhu is a mighty fort having a grand architecture of Viswa- 
karma. What is it? It is the magnificent Nandi mountain, artistically 
and beautifully worn out by several torrents coming from above by the 
melting snow in early summer. This grand mountain does not fail to 

invite the attention of even the most casual way farer, even from Saryung. 

Nandi gompa is situated in the middle of this mountain like a bird’s 
nest in the mighty fort of Nandi, The liver is flowing here in two 
branches. There is a bridge on the main branch and the bridge on the 
other is washed away. We crossed the river to the other side to the fort 
of the Nandi mountain. The gompa is situated at an elevation of about 
400 feet above the level of the Lhochhu. The ascent to the gompa is 
nearly half a mile. On the way leading to the gompa are some ehhortens 
and manewalls. A big torrent is coming from the top of the mountain 
on the left-hand side of the way. As we proceed towards the goinpa it 
appears as if the projecting portion of the mountain above would just 
fall upon the gompa and bury it for ever under it. Afterwards we 
heard that actually a spur of the rock had fallen down and destroyed a 

portion of the gompa some years back. Now we are in ‘front of the 

Nandi gompa or Nyandi or Chhuku or ■xrgo£ or 

This is the first monastery of Kailas. 


1 Nala*=a stream t>r a canal. 
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We got up a few steps and reached the first storey of the 
gompa. Here is the kitchen of the monastery with a big hearth about 
a yard high and five feet long. Fire was vigourously burning in it. Tea 
and Thogpa 2 3 were being prepared in big vessels for some of the lama 
visitors, who were telling their prayers in the gompa above. An old 
lady was in charge of the kitchen. The kitchen was very warm, as in 
the vicinity of a big boiler. Some of the visitors also are invited for 
tea. The visitors in return give some presents to the gompa. Seats are 
arranged on two sides of the hearth adjacent to the walls of the room. 
Woolen cushions are arranged on the seats and small low platforms are 
constructed in front of them for placing tea cups. There are two or 
three square holes in the terran for the smoke to go out and to serve as 
ventilators. We went up to the second storey where the Lhakhang 
or the image hall was situated. Just at the entrance on the 

righthand side is a wooden partition. The hall is supported by nine 
pillars, all painted in blue and green and is about 20 feet square. In 
the centre of the hall is a raised seat on which is kept the idol of 
Amideva or Amitabha Some say that it is the idol 

of Hallsen, the God of Kailas and Manasarovar, clothed in laced silk 
Several butter lamps are burning in front of it. There are some silv 
cups full of water, with raised seats. In front of the platform are two 
big tusks of an elephant. They are each a yard and a quarter in length 
and nearly half a yard in circumference at their stout ends. These tusks 
called chu-va (c£r**r*) 0 r Langchen — Sala — Rapten, are placed adjacent 

to two pillars supporting the gompa. There are two Japan made fans 
on either side of Amideva who is said to be the first incarnation of 
Buddha. There are beautiful canopies over the idol of Amideva and 
over the seats of the Lamas. While entering the image hall on the left 
aie some beautiful idols of apotheosised lamas with red turbans on and 
also of Buddha and Mahakali, all kept on a raised platform. In front 
of each idol are kept seven brass cups full of water. Behind the 
seat of Amideva are the shelves of the library containing the folios of 
ICanjur3[§'c?** r ™*S”] - On the right hand side are kept some rations. 1 hen 

comes the seat of the lamas arranged adjacent to the wall facing the 
idol of Amideva. In front of the lama seats are some folding tables on 

2 Thogpa or Thugpa 1 or 7 ^] is a semiliquid (Tibetian) dish, 

that is prepared by boiling saltu and meat in water or buttermilk and 
spices, salt, and some butter added to it. Please do not forget that our Thogpa 
consisted of buttermilk, saltu, and spices only. 

3 Kanjur is the Tibetian of the Pali Tripitbaka, in 108 Volumes, 
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which daily reading prayer books, cymbals, damarus conches, and 

few other worshipping materials are kept. The prayer drum is kept on 
R stand and at the same time hanging from above. Lhassa painted 
pictures are hanging on the pillars and around the canopies. There are 
three permanent lamas in this gompa and ranks first, of all the Kailas 
gompas in income. 

In an antichamber there is a big military store of guns, swords, 
and wooden and bathern shields with iron bosses. "Just near the right 
side of the image hall there is another gate leading to a big open terrace 
above, below which is the kitchen. From here a fine view of Kailas 
can be had. It was cloudy; yet we could see the magnificent Kailas 
playing hide and seek with the hovering clouds. As the day was cloudy 
I was taking the photo of the Kailas peak, whenever a portion of it wa s 
unveiled. There is a nice cabin like enclosure on this terrace over 
Amedeva’s seat. All the four boarder planks of the top of this cabin 
are embossed with gilded letters of the manimantra4 or some scriptural 
writings. On the top of the enclosure is placed a gilded Kalasa 

On the four corners of the top of this enclosure are four cylinder like 
representations covered with black and white clothes. These representa- 
tions are meant to scare away the evil spirits from approching the gompa. 
There are four more gilded kalasas over these four cylinderlike represen- 
tations. There is a path above the gompa for the pilgrims to make a 
parikrama to the monastery. Throughout the Buddhistic country it is an 
established custom, to keep to the left while passing by the side of any 
holy spot such as a monastery, a mane wall, a chhorted or a lapcha or 
a tarchok. That is to say the holy place is always to be on the 
right hand side of the person, in order that he may be on a savya 
pradakshina J^w°) in the clockwise direction. 

Adjacent to the kitchen, there is another room intended for 
travellers. Some pilgrims were seen giving their presents to some 
Lhassa bound lamas both in coin and in the form of clothes, and in 
return they are receiving blessings and some talismans from the lamas. 

I also had a share of exchanging of presents and blessings* My flowing 
hair and beard attracted the notice of some of the more enthusiastic 
pilgrims. We were at first given two handfuls of a superior and a 
peculiar type of home made Tibetian country sattu and then I was 
requested with folded hands, with all humility and reverence, to give them 
each a hair of mine after enchanting it. I could not deny their simple 
request. I pulled out a hair, put it in my left hand, covered it with the 

4 Om manipadmehum, 
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right; chanted it for a few seconds, and then gave it to one pilgrim 
then a second and a third. Fortunately, the rest of the pilgrims had left 
that place, otherwise I would have been in a great crisis in pulling out 
all my hair. The innocent pilgrims considered my hair as dispeller of 
all evils and evil spirits and as a token of blessings and honour, as 
having come from the hands of a big Kasi Lama Buddhist 

sadhus are called lamas; so they call Hindu sadhus Kasi Lamas, 

After taking tea we left Nandi gompa by the path running above 
the gompa, as was the custom of the place, in the company of five 
Lhassa bound lamas. They were coming from Kullu and were on the 
Kailasa Parikrama. We descended the Nandi mountain on a steep slippery 
descent for a mile to the bank of the Lhochhu. On the left bank of 
the river are the steep, sky-kissing walls of the Kailasa parvat and on 
our left hand side also are the steep walls of the Nandi mountains or their 
continuation. Kailas peak is lost to sight no>V. Again now and then the 
top of Kailas becomes visible partially from under the clouds. The 
mountains on either side of the narrow valley present a grand and a 
magnificent sight with hundreds of torrents falling from the high 
mountains. Often wind would curve the course of these torrents and 
sometimes raise them into the air and spread into mighty fans or the 
severe wind would disturb the whole torrent and carry it away into 
the air in minute particles, forming as it were a thick cluster of pure 
white clouds, thus making the torrent disappear for the time being. One 
or two such torrents were falling from a height of six or seven hundred 
feet. We marched on for five miles with our lama companions in ups 
and downs crossing several brooks and passing by several lapehas on the 
way. Our lama companions never failed to remove a stone from the 
road and place it on a lapeha. Here we met a big caravan of loaded 
sheep and ponies. Some men in the caravan were armed with guns, some 
with spears and so ne weie on horse back. 1 hey were bound towards 
Testi-la5 and thence to Thok Jalung (q^y^c^O gold fields via the 

source of the Indus. Here we crossed the two branches of the chemolung 
ch ln( ? ), falling into the Lhochhu. Here the road took a rightward turn 
towards the east, where are a halting place and manewalls. A little 
•further on were some more manewalls and a decent regular road leading 
to the gompa, lined with stones on both the sides. 

We reached Diraphuk gompa at 5 30 P. M. It i s 

also called Dithinphuk or Diraphu (<9*SP$r or or or&V$r) 

This is the second monastery of Kailasa. It is situated at the foot of a 


5 la~(er») pass 
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mountain, on the right bank of the Lhochhu. The monastery must have 
been projected by a most skilful Tibetian engineer. This gompa is just 
opposite the Kailasa peak. Just like a man peeping out of the gate, 
catching hold of the two side-vertical beams so also the Holy Kailas 
peak of hoary antiquity ani celebrity, with a great mythology and legend 
at its back, is, as it were, peeping out conspicuously out of the mighty 
gate formed by two big peaks on either side, most probably to give its 
darsan to the eager minded pilgrims, who go there to pay their 

respects to it and also perhaps to see how his neighbours— the inmates of 
the gompa— are faring. It may be also due to this, that it wants to 
show itself in all nakedness to its Bhaktas in a solitary corner (north 
western corner of the Kailas mountain). So it is that it is seen so 
prominently here, but not from other places. And yet the Kailas is not 
naked as one may lightly think of. It is clad in perpetual white sheets 
of old ice, how old, it only knows. It is an emblem of all purity. So 
its clothes also are white, jasmine white, brilliant white, glittering, 
dazzling white, blinding white like an archlight, whiter than 
every thing else that is white. It is rightly and aptly called Rajita- 
chal silver mountain, shining like a cut bar of pure silver. 

Oh! Its grandeur, its beauty, its magnificence, its charm, above all the 
wonderful vibration that is prevailing here — I burst into tears — I can 
not adequately describe it — Pam lost in myself — I fear I may not 
mar the real beauty by meagre and inadequate description of it. It is 
scrupulously clean. It very often changes its upper garments, for, a big 
belt of ice from the middle of the peak falls precipitously down every 
now and then. It is perhaps due to the fact that it does not like to be 
polluted by the unholy feet of any mortal being. So it is that none 
make even an attempt to go up the peak. It does not deprive the 
ordinary wayfarer on the southern side to have its darsan. From the 
southern side also (of the peak proper) the sight is not less imposing. 
The Kachha (S^) of its dhoti is to be prominently seen on the 

southern side from Seralung gompa (the fifth monastery of Kailasa), for 
on this side, a big sheet of ice falls down headlong from top to 
foot giving the appearance of a mighty ladder, arranged perhaps, for the 
mythological God Sankara to get up to the top, for, Siva is described 

in puranas, as Kailasapati sitting on the top of the Kailas 

peak. This holy peak of Kailas is tetrahedronal in shape (a tetrahedron 
is a four sided solid figure, with a triangle as base and three triangles 
as sides) having a height of 22,028 feet, soaring high into the sky, as 
if to facilitate the God Siva to have a talk with his coworker, Vishnu, 
sitting in Vaikunta on the sky. Some times it presents the appearance 
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Of a huge heap of shall (w*0 f The Kailas peak appears 

like a mighty Sivalinga (•*©'-*), set on a yoni or pranali, with a belt 
of Tripundra (0*00) all round and from top to foot on the southern 
face, due to the curious phenomena of falling ice. The grandeur of the 
Kailas peak from Diraphuk gompa is all the more prominent on account 
of the two neighbouring peaks through which it peeps out being naked- 
unclothed with ice like Kailas. Sometimes it makes fun of the ignorant 
pilgrims for it completely hides itself behind the clouds and makes the 
pilgrims believe that Kailas has disappeared somewhere. So the lamas, 
who know how to please the Kailasapati, take out their damarus and 
conches & * op,). On hearing his favourite music. Kailasapati 

orders the c'ouds to disperse, so that the pilgrims may have a darsan of 
the Kailas. Not only this, the Kailas wants a big mirror to look into 
the beauty of its mighty face and that of Siva on its top, every now 
and then. So it has got Lhochhu flowing at its foot. Perhaps the water 
in this river is not sufficient to reflect the face of the invisible Siva 
above, so he has invited for a small brook from Dolma side. This is 
in all probability due to another reason also. The glaciers near Dolma 
send forth water to Gourikund that is on the other side of Dolmala. 
So Kailasapati wants to have an equal share (of water from Dolma) 
with his Arthangi Gouri (^Tr B cfift" T v) t to supplement the Lhochhu near 

Diraphuk. 

I call the Kailas, the Holy Kailas peak, not because I believe 
that a corporeal Siva is sitting on its top with his beloved Parvati, but 
because I feel and strongly feel that the spiritual vibration of this peak 
is of a unique type and of a supreme order. If I may be permitted to 
have my own say, I would dare say that it is due to this high spiritual 
vibration that these holy places of Kailas and Manasarover, impress so 
deeply upon the minds of Hindus and Buddhists, nay, on any individual 
of any nationality that may come under their enrapturing influence. The 
aforesaid high vibration is not limited either to a point on the top of 
the Kailas peak or to* the centre of Manasarover lake. This vibration 
exists alround the holy places, something like the magnetic held around 
a magnet. If you ask me why such a vibration exists there, I may not 
be able to detail you all the causes here. But I may tell you one. 
Besides their natural beauty, several grand Kishis and sages must have 
done penance here and cosequently must have left some grand vibration* 
But it may not be ^considered the only reason. 

Hindus believe the Kailas peak to be the abode of Siva (the 
bestower of bliss) and his spouse Parvati (the darling of the Himalayas). 
This belief of the Hindus is not without solid foundation underlying -it, 
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as some may imagine. For this wonderful peak is really the most be- 
witching and enchanting of all the peaks of the Himalayas. As such 
it is rightly called the abode of the beloved daughter of the Himalayas. 
Kailas peak is said to be the abode of Siva, for its very sight bestowes 
bliss and beatitude on its visitors. So in the metaphysical sense Kailas 
is really the abode of Siva and Parvati (nature or prakriti in its sub- 
lime beauty.) 

“Buddhists believe Kailas to be in the very centre of the universe, 
towering erect high up into the sky like the handle of a mill stone, 
where half way up on its side is a great bliss bestowing tree.” They 
also call it by the name mount Meru o) in their sacred books. 

Kailas is also described in their scriptures, as having square sides of 
gold and jewels. Its eastern face is crystal, the southern is saphire; the 
west is ruby; and the north is gold and the peak is clothed with fra- 
grant flowers, and shrubs. Lord Buddha with his 500 disciples is said 
to be residing on the top of the Kailas peak. 

Kailas is called Gang Rin-po-chhe Gang means 

snow or glaciers and Rin-po-chhe means gem, jewel, precious, cr holiness. 
So kail as in Tibetian language means Holy glaciers or jewel (or gem) 
of all glaciers* as it is the most charming of all the snow clad peaks of 
the world. In Sanskrit the root meaning of the word. Kailas i s 

t ( The P^ce of Kubera) 

2 wjp: 

(Place of the dance of Siva) 

3 l^rer: 

(Having the dance of Siva and Parvati on the peak) 

(which is in Earth and water i. e, Sphatika.) 

So the meaning of the word Kailas, in both the languages is 
almost the same. There is a reference or description of Kailas in both 
the Indian epics Ramayana 6 and Mahabharata. 

In Ladakh as well as in Tibet, if any one is to give away any- 
thing permanently, or if any one is to take an oath requiring permanency 
he would say, ‘‘As long as the gangs (glaciers) of Gangrinpoche (Kailas) 
do not melt away and as long as the waters of Tso Manang (Mana- 
sarovar) are not dried up and as long as hair does not grow on the 
surface of stone, so long*” 

6 G — 41 £* 141 — 11 203 — 1 80 
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Diraphuk gompa is situated at the foot of a mountain. It ia 
the second monastery of Kailas. Six or seven black tents are pitched 
below the gorapa.7 Just in front of the gompa is a big flagstaff. We had 
put up for the night in the topmost room of the gompa facing the east, 
and the main gompa itself is facing the Kailas (south). Adjacent to 
the room we had occupied, there is a small room. From this room there is a 
way leading to the kitchen in the second storey below. From there we 
further go down to the first storey, where the main gompa or Lhakhang 
is situated. Adjacent to the northern wall are the images of Buddha. 
Lama guru, chamba and some more idols are kept on a raised platform. 
In front of the idols are two rows of long seats almost reaching the 
gate. In the north-eastern corner of the wall is a phuk (£F) or cave, 

situated further into the wall. In the cave are kept some idols and cups 
and butter lamps are placed in front of them. Adjacent to the western side 
wall also there are some idols. Adjacent to the eastern wall are the 
shelves of a small library containing about sixty books. The usual 
gompa musical instruments and worshipping materials are in front of the 
idols near the lamas’ seat. There are canopies over the images and 
thankas 7 8 (tfo-r*) are hanging on the walls. There is another small image 

hall on the western part of the monastery, situated on a storey higher 
than the first image hall. Besides other things, there are some thankas 
worth seeing here. Two or three lamas are in charge of this monastery. 

There are two resting rooms on the first storey, reserved for 
visitors and a kitchen attached to it in the second storey. There is scar- 
city of fuel here. There is a mythology connected with this gompa. 
Once a pilgrim from Bhutan was going round the Kailas parvat. He 
could not find out the way. While he was thus wandering, a female 
yak proceeded in front of him, and led him on the snows round the Kailas 
parvat. After completing the circuit round the Kailas he came to this spot, 
when the female yak hid herself in a cave nowin the gompa. It was believed 
by the Tibetian that the female yak, was the disguised form of the 
mother of Vjra Buddha. Hence this gompa is also called Ri Ra Puri 
(Female yak's horn monastery). 

During the last few years» while doing the Swadhyaya («i 1 
of Gita, a favourite book of mine, 1 took down a few footnotes from 
different books and of late I began writing a literal translation of a few 

7 Gompa. Buddhist monastery 

8 Thanka is a Lhassa made painting, made on a thick paper or doth aboi*^ 
f, yard in length and about % feet in breadth. They are often hung in the monaa » 
teries with thin muslin or silk cloth over them to protect them fvm 
damaged. 

4 
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slokas daily, for the use of my daily swadhyaya* A few slokas were yet 
to be translated. So I sat up late in the night before the candle and 
finished the translation here in Diraphuk monastery, sitting facing the 
holy Kailasa, as I wanted to make an humble dedication of this Telugu 
translation of the Bhggavadgita to the Holy Lotus feet of my Master, 
the next day on the Gaurikund. 

It has snowed heavily in the night all of a sudden, varying in 
depth from one foot to three feet. 

Night Temperature 28°. F. 

Wednesday , 29th August . 

Diraphuk to Zuthulphuk 15 miles . 

As though Nature was displeased with us for going there so 
late, previous nights' snow fall has made everything white, so that we 
could not make out what was there below the snow. Even the Lhochhu^ 
below was under snow. The blaGk tents down the gompa were no more 
black. They were recognizable only when the immates had come out with 
their wooden spades to excavate their half buried tents under snow. 
Dogs were strolling with lumps of snow on their backs. The yaks had 
been presenting a queer shape, with snow not only on their long hair 
but also even on their horns. We anxiously awaited the arrival of Surya- 
Bhagavan, so that our further journey may not prove very difficult. 
After taking tea we left the gompa and passed by the tents, where men 
were busy in digging out snow from the tents and where the dogs were 
busy barking at us, We did not mind their barking much and proceed* 
ed for over two furlongs and reached the Lhochhu. From here one road 
goes to the source of the Indus (16,945 ft) via Testila (18,465 ft) and 
Testi Lachen la (17,935 ft). The source of the Indus is at a distance 
of only three or four days’ journey from Diraphuk. From the source of 
the Indus, the gold fields of Thog Jalung are at a distance of over 12s 
miles We crossed the Lhochhu by a bridge on its left bank. Here 
begins the steep ascent to Dolma la. On account of fresh snow fall we 
could not plant our feet firmly on the ground; as such sometimes we 
would slip, sometimes our legs would go down up to the knee and some- 
times, our feet would be stuck up between two big boulders. In trying 
to take out the feet we would loose balance and fall flat into the ocean 
of loose snow, rousing the laughter of the others. Sun was shining 
bright, so snow began to melt and the whole path became watery 
rendering our further course more difficult. We could not proceed also 
fast. Some how we covered a distance of nearly two and a half miles, 
From here the Kailas peak would be out of sight. So» our lama com- 
panions stopped here, squated on the snow facing the Kailas, to tell 


9 Chu f A river, rivulet or stream* water. 
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their prayers chanting verses in a chorus and heating damarus — • an 
imposing service indeed ! Then we proceeded on an easier road for about 
two furlongs. There was a pacca walled enclosure and some more 
walled enclosures here and there on this level ground. It seemed to be 
a halting place. But we could not know more about it as it was all 
under snow. A mane wall 10 was also seen on one side. 

Now began the steeper ascent of the Dolma la. The ascent was 
about a mile and a half. It was a very trying ascent, doubly because 
of fresh snow, making us stop for breath after every hundred yards* 
Our eyes were being pierced by the glare coming from the finely powde* 
red glass-like snow, on account of the bright rays of the sqn falling 
on it. There we saw some Tarchoks and lapcha. 11 Surely it must be the 
top of Dolma la (S^er^tr*). Now we are on the top of the Dolma la 

(meaning the pass of the Mother of the Saviour) having a height of 
18,600 feet. Here is a big block of stone called Dolma block, the 
image of the mother of the Saviour (Buddha). We came to know from 
our Lama Companions, that we had already passed the place called Dikpa 
Karnak, or a test stone for sinners, at some distance below before readh* 
ing the Dolma la. It is said that pilgrims pass under that big stone 
from one side to the other and consider themselves free from sin. Those, 
who are not able to pass right through the hole under the stone are 
considered sinners. We could not see that place as it was under snow* 

From the top of the Dolma la Gourikund is seen on the other 
side of it. Dolma la is the highest place on the Kailasa parikrama* 
Then begins the descent towards the Gourikund. As far as the eye can 
reach there is nothing but white snow everywhere. While the lamas 
were engaged in their prayers near the Dolma block we got down the 
pass for nearly three furlongs and reached the Gourikund (TPflteotfo) called 
Tso Kabali (-^T^S by the Tibetians. On account of the tiring ascent 

to the Dolma la our bodies had become sufficiently hot and had been 
perspiring even. Again the clouds overwhelmed the sky, I removed all 
my clothes and jumped into the lake to take a bath. But it was hard 
as stone. The whole lake was frozen up. It was said that the ice never 
breaks (melts) in it. At places it wab covered with transparent glass like 
sheets of snow and at other places it was covered with white opaque snow* 

10 Mane-wall. A wall constructed on the road side?, and ln prominent 
places, having slabs of stone containing the inscription of the mane mantra, 
“Om mani Fadme hum'*. 

• 11 Lapcha. A heap of stones generally raised at the top of passes, or tef mi* 

nation of ascents, or turn in paths leading to holy places. , , 

0 ' Ohotten. The ashes of the dead are mixed with clay and moulded iitd 
email pyramids and deposited in a somewhat pyramidal repository* 
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So I had to break ice to reach the water inside and then I took bath 
with a cup. Now I had taken out my Gita Bhashya and 

dedicated it most respectfully at the Holy lotus feet of my Master Sreemat 
Sree 108 Swami Jnananandaji Maharaja The Gourikund may be about 
two or three furlongs in length and about a furlong or two in breadth. 
Some say that the lake clears only in some patches in midsummer for 
a short period. The lake is somewhat skull like. So it is named Tso 
kabali (Tso ■•lake, kabali** skull) by the Tibetians. On its southern side 
huge avalanches slide down into it. So the exact extent of the lake 
could not be known. By the time B.M.M. 1 ^ had finished his bath our 
lama friends also came down from the la. From here began a very steep 
descent. Snow fall began and we hurriedly got down and left the snow 
fall behind us. The descent was very steep and was full of melting snow 
for nearly three miles. We moved down for a short distance more to the 
place called Shapji-dak-thok (^'|5F ). There is an uninhabited house 

and a big block of stone, on the top of which are the Shapje 

25 

or foot prints) of a grand latna. The stream or river Lamchyker chhu is 
flowing by its side. Facing the stream, adjacent to the block of stone 
is. a cave. From here the road runs along the right bank of the Lamchy- 
ker. We proceeded through swamps on a very slippery ground. We 
crossed some streams now and then and after two miles we crossed a 
bigger stream called Kando Sanglam, rapidly flowing into the Lamchyker. 
After two miles further march, we left the river at a little distance and 
got up a small hill, where there were some mancwalls. From here is seen 
a river coming from the distant mountains to join the Lamchyker on its 
left bank. At the confluence of these two rivers, situated on the left 
banks of both the rivers is a place called Lapche, where, are pitched 
some black tents, by the side of which several sheep and yaks are gra- 
zing. From this place the combined river is called Zhongchhu (tScjS". 

Then we proceeded for two miles more. 

. We passed by several mane walls and found ourselves just near 

the flag staff in front of the Zuthulpluk gornpa .TVSt*) before 

dusk fall. It is also called Jandlipu, Chudlup or Tsumtulpu. 

This is the third monastery of Kailas. It is situated at the foot 
of a big mountain. We lighted some butter lamps here and took sattuW 
and buttermilk. After reading Gita for some time, I was about to retire at ten. 
My eyes began to pain a little and then a regular shooting pain began. 
Eyes became heavy and water was coming out of the eyes and nose in 


lSj B.M.M, Brahmachary Mahasamkarjt Maliarai the companion in the journey 
19 Sattu. Flour of roaited barley. 
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torrents. Till 12 in the night I spent my time in blowing my nose and 
clearing my eyes. Now the pain became unbearable, as in sore-eyes, 
and I began to cry out till 4 in the morning, when I got a little sleep. 
This was all due to the dazzling light of white snow falling on the eyes 
throughout the day. We had left our goggles in the mandi as the 
merchants there asked us not to take anything with us that may attract 
the notice of thieves. So I had to pay a heavy penalty. 

Thursday* SOth August 1928. 

Zuthutphuk to Tarchan . 18 miles. 

Hardly I slept for an hour. One of our lama companions came 
and woke us up at 5 A.M. to inform us that they were starting immediately. 
So we hurriedly left Zuthulphuk gompa at about 5-30 A. M. in biting 
cold. Hands were benumbed; stomachs were empty; and yet we had un- 
willingly to leave the place for further journey. We passed by some 
mane-walls and crossed three streams in the course of a mile’s walk in 
the valley. From here Tarchan is about four miles by direct road. But 
we wanted to visit the other two monasteries of Kailas situated in the 
interior of Kailas parvat. We left the Zhong chhu on our left and com- 
menced ascending a mountain for 2!4 miles followed by a descent of 
half a mile. Then we crossed a second mountain for about 94 th mile. 
We got up again for a mile to the top of the third mountain, called 
Gengta la. This is the highest of the four mountains to be crossed before 
reaching Gengta. Here are a lapcha and a few mane slabs. From here 

one can command a fine view of the Rakshas Tal (Manasa* 

rovar?) from a great distance. We got down the la for half a mile. 
Here began the fourth mountain. Gengta is only a mile from this place. 
This path is very uneven and runs on loose soil. Sometimes the path is 

as narrow as one foot. From here is seen the gompa of Gengta, situ- 

ated on the top of an isolated hill with ail pomp and show of a mighty 
hill fort. We crossed the Gengta chhu, got up the hill and found our - 
selves in front of Gengta gompa It is also called Geng- 

dog or Gyengta or Gyentha (VoXFC or 

Gyengta is about seven miles from Zuthulphuk. Two streams 
are flowing on either side of Gengta gompa, which meet a few furlongs 
down the monastery. The gompa is facing east. There is & flag staff 
near the gompa. This the fourth monastery of Kailas. Though away 
from the high road of Kailasa Parikrama, it is the biggest of all the 
monasteries of Kailasa. This and the next gompa (Seralung) belong to 
the famous Sibling gompa of Purang Taklakot. The Lhakhangis on the 
second storey. It may be about 35 feet long and 25 feet broad, supported 
by eight pillars. On entering the room on the left hand side several 
♦gilded and copper chbortens placed on raised seats. Then cotnee the 
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library of Kanjur volumes, well preserved oh shelves. On the right hand 
side are the idols df lamas and some more earthen made idols of an 
elephant, a bear, and a bull. In the centre of the hall is the idol of 
Buddha. Canopies with fine fringes and boarders are hanging over the 
idols. Several unlit butter lamps are placed before the idols to be used 
whenever needed. 

There are two mere image rooms on the upper storey, where 
are to be found several idols In these rooms there is a big military store 
of armours, helmets, breast plates, and shields of steel or iron. There 
are some guns, swords, and arrows also. One big standing idol is fully 
armed with helmet, armour, hatchet and a sword. 

The kitchen is on the third story. The hearth is on one side 
near a wall* On another side is the seat of the lama, who has got 
some Chhangl 4 (^^~) and sattu before him to take. At right angles to 

his seat are some more seats along side of another wall. On the fourth 
side arc kept the rations-sattu of peas, buttermilk, curd, milk, tea, etc. 
The kitchen has got good ventilation from above. There are several 
other rooms which we have not seen. Mattar-ka-sattu (afcAjS" 

is brought from Purang for sale to the needy pilgrims. 

This is no doubt a great service to the pilgrims. A furlong south of 
the gompa are some vacant houses in good condition. 

On the top of the monastery there are tarchoks 1 ® ) 

chhortens and the usual cylindrical representations to scare away evil 
spirits. Here we purchased a measure of sattu of peas for 1V6 tongas 16 
(ir*o7r) and buttermilk for half a tonga and made a good dinner out of 

them. We distributed sattu of two tongas to our lama companions. 
Now the pain in my eyes has decreased a good deal. 

After taking meals we left the gompa to Seralung which is just 
behind a mountain. Our lama companions wanted to go direct to Tar* 
chan; so they did not accompany us. One of the lamas has kindly lent 
me his goggles. We crossed the second stream of Gengta 
just behind the gompa and proceeded for nearly two miles by the side 
of a mountain. Here we crossed the Seralung chhu, coming from the 
southern foot of Kailas, and reached the Seralung gompa (Tttf 

situated in the valley of the same name. 

14 A kind of light country beer prepared out of barley, a favourite beverage 
of the Tibetians. 

M A flag or a festoon of flags. 

A Tihetian silver coin equivalent to 1/6 or 1/7 of a rupee. 
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The monastery was under lock and key. This is the fifth and 
the last monastery of Kailas. It is the smallest of all the Kailas gompas. 
From here, Kailasa presents a very fine view of its southern aspect. 
A lapcha is seen on the mountain that is on the south of the gomps* 
from which I concluded that there may be a path from that place direct 
to Tarchan or Nandi side. There are several walled enclosures near the 
gompa, which go to prove that it is a resting place Qf some changpasMf 
for a long period in some season of the year. After seeing the gompa 
from outside we came down for miles along the right bank of the 
Ssralungchhu and then crossed it. A mile further, we crossed the Gengta 
waters. After going for two or three furlongs down this stream, they fall 
into the Seralungchhu and the combined river is called Uma chhu thence- 
forth. We proceeded for a few furlongs more, got down the Kailas 
mountain to its southern foot, crossed the Umachhu on its right bank 
and reached Tarchan at 4 P.M. 

Most of the pilgrims return to Tarchan direct from Zuthulphuk 
gompa by the high road of the Kailasa parikrama, since many or not 
aware of the mighty fort of Gengta and the Seralung gompa, from where 
a nice southern view of Kailas can be had, and some who have even 
heard of Gengta, won’t like to take the trouble of ascending to that 
place, after the bitterest experience of the ascent to Dolma la. The 
distance from Zuthulphuk to Tarchan, may be about five miles by the 
high road. 

Now we have finished our Kailasa parikrama. So let me re* 
capitulate to you the whole parikrama once again. Start from Tarchan, 
a small village at the southern foot of Kailas (15,100 ft); go for four 
miles; cross the Lhochhu to its right bank and reach the Nandi gompa, 
which is like a bird’s nest set in the mighty wall of the Nandi mountain# 
A fine view of the Kailas can be had from the top of this gompa. It is 
the first monastery of Kailas situated on the west of Kailas parvat and 
it has three permanent lamas in it. After six miles walk along the 
right bank of Lhochhu, cross the chemotung chhu and two miles further 
comes the Diraphuk gomp, situated at the foot of a mountain just 
opposite the Holy Kailas peak. Kailas is seen nearest, clearest, and 
grandest from this monastery. It is the second monastery of Kailas* 
situated in the north-western direction of the Kailas parvat and it has 
three lamas to sing the glory of the holy peak throughout the jECaiy 
From here one road goes to the source of the Indus via Tesrttta and 
thence to Thokjalung gold fields. Cross the Lhochhu here. Then follows 
a steep ascent of five miles to Dolma la, having a height of iS. 600 feet, 
A little before reaching the pass is the Dikpa Karnok or 
test stone. On the top of the pass is the Dolma block. This 'is the 

17 A nomad or shepherd. 
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greatest height on the parikrama, the height of Kailas peak 
itself being 22,028 feet. After three furlongs descent comes the Gouri 
kund or Tsokabali, situated just on the right side of the road. The 
ice in it never breaks except in a few small patches for a short period 
in summer. It is in the north-eastern side of the Kailas parvat. After 
3 miles steep descent comes Shapji dak-thok, with the foot prints of a 
grand lama. About two miles onwards, we cross the stream Kando Sanglam. 
Then comes the Zuthulphuk gompa situated at the foot of a mountain, 
on the right bank of the Thongchhu. This gompa is ten miles from the 
Dolma pass. It is said that this gompa and the Nandi gompa are 
under the same management* From here Tarchan is about five miles by 
direct road. But there are two more monasteries situated in the interior 
of the Kailas parvat, lying to the south of the Kailas peak. We cross 
four mountains in the course of seven miles and reach the Gengta gompa, 
situated 011 an isolated hill, like a mighty hill fort with its majestic 
walls. Two streams are flowing on the western and the eastern sides. It is 
the fourth and the biggest of the Kailas monasteries and has four monks 
to look after it, changing triennially. This gompa and the Seralung 
gompa are under the management of the Sibling gompa. Two miles 
further is seralung gompa, situated on the right bank of Seralung chhu. 
From here Kailas presents a beautiful sight of its southern side. This 
is the fifth and the last monastery of Kailas. It is the smallest of all 
the Kailas monasteries, with a lonely lama looking to its needs. It is 
under the Gengta gompa. From here Tarchan is nearly four miles. The 
holy Kailas peak itself is standing in the N. W. side of the Kailas 
parvat. The sight of the Kailas is most bewitching and the vibration all 
round is of a supreme order from the spiritual point of view. 

Every year a few Hindu pilgrims — say about thirty or forty — 
and hundreds of Tibetian (Buddhist) pilgrims do the Kailasa parikrama 
and visit Manasarover. At the Kando Sanglam (between Gourikund and 
Zuthulphuk), we met a Tibetian pilgrim, a Khampa,l8 who was on his 
seventh circuit round Kailas. He said that he was doing at the rate of 
one circuit a day. We heard that the orthodox Buddhists, do at least 
three parikramas and the more orthodox ones do thirteen parikramas to 
Kailas and a few extraordinary, orthodox and pious men do Sashtanga 
namaskara pradakshina called Gyangchak Tsal- 

laken or Gothik-cha-Tshe-wa, in Tibetian. This kind of circuit, by 
measuring the whole distance by body’s length takes, it is said, from 
twenty to thirty days. There is a certain sect among Buddhists, which does 
the parikrama of Kailas in an anti-clocxwise direction. Of course, there 
may be only one or two such people in an year. All circuits begin from 
Tarchan and end at Tarchan again. 

, IS Khara is a province in eastern Tibet and a man of Kham province is 
oaUed a Khampa, 



THE ETYMOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SOME DRAV1DIAN 
VERBAL THEMES, 


A. S. Thyagaraju m.a. 

The study of etymological developments is one of the most 
engrossing and interesting of researches. Words which came into exist- 
ence in the dim past with a very elementary meaning have soon 

acquired to themselves such a variety and remoteness of connotation, 

that the search for their original meanings becomes as romantic an 
adventure as the search for new scientific specimens in an unexplored 
land* Such developments in the growth of language are inevitable, A 
living language is not a cut and dry scientific entity like those code 

languages, esperantos or volapuks, that are invented from time to time, 
which have no possibility of growth, expansion and development. A 
living language has to be progressing with the ever growing needs of 
humanity. As the complexity of life increases, language has to develop 
to meet its requirements 

There are various expedients by which such a need is met. 
Words belonging to a sister language are borrowed to express ideas 

derived from contact with that sister nation. Such f or example, are the 
Latin borrowings in English. This large Latin admixture in early English 
is due to the influence of Christianity. With this new religion came new 
terms like disho % abbot , monastery , disciple etc. Occasionally terms are 
deliberately coined to be used to express some new thought or invention 
or discovery. The word 4 gas* in English is an example of such a deli- 
berate invention. But the most common way with language, is to make exist* 
ing terms serve new purposes. In this way the scope of the meaning of 
a word can be indefinitely extended and increased. Verbal themes must 
naturally be most liable to this taxation upon their values. Because it 
is easy to conceive in the action of a verb, a series of closely related 0 1 
similar actions. The original meaning of every verb, must necessarily 
have been a very simple and elementary action. But today no verb can 
claim for itself the connotation of a sole and single action. Verbs Hm 
acquired meanings which may be figurative, pietaphoricai or pmtip 
Ideas get mixed up and often two or three different kinds of action mat 
be indicated by the same verb or two or three different verbs indicate 

the same action, 

5 
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The Dravidian verbal theme par means ‘to see*. The verb still 
retains the same idea in Tamil. But what a variety and shade of other 
ideas it has acquired during the ages. The new Tamil Lexicon, among 
other meanings gives the following: to look at, to notice, to view, to 
observe* to examine, to know, to desire, to seek, to worship, to estimate 
to revise, to charm, to treat, to aim at, etc. The verb is retained as 
p&ru in Kanarese and pdrkka in Malayalam. In Telugu we find the 
root preserved in the verb pdruva-jttchufa: to see straight and in the 
negation paraku: inattention. This may be compared with the Tamil 
noun pftr-vauy Hi : blind person. 

Of the nouns developed from this verb we have in Tamil parval t 
look, watch; fledgling, young of deer and pdrppu : fledgling, young of 
tortoise, toad, frog or lizard and of any quadruped. The idea behind 
the meaning is interesting. Fledglings and the young of quadrupeds 
require watching and ‘seeing’ by their parents and hence come to be 
known as ‘that which is seen or hatched.’ Tamil pdrvai has the mean- 
ings sight, view, observation; and a step higher it means revision, super- 
vision and estimate; and it is further used to signify Black Art — the art 
which requires the power of a ‘see-r\ In Telugu the only noun preserving 
this meaning is paruva : sight. The derivation of Tamil Parppanan : 
Brahman, is as interesting as that of English seer, for a Brahmana is 
simply a see-r, the prophet and priest of the people; the man who could 
see the future before the nation. 1 

The idea of movement or motion is suggested by the verbal 
theme pdru . In Tamil the vowel is short and the verb has the meaning 
of ‘to fly*. In Telugu pdru or paru is ‘to run quickly, to fly, to purge, 
to spread etc.’ We shall first consider all the words in Telugu which 
are used to express the idea of running Partita : to run, parugu : to run 
quickly, parugettu-fa: to run. paruvu : to run, para-tenchu-fa : to run away, 
pafuvufa: to make run.2 We notice that the initial vowel is short in 
some cases and long in the others. Besides this, the ‘ r * is hardened 
in some words. 

From the idea of ‘running’ to ‘flying’ or ‘flowing’ or ‘creeping 1 
is an easy step and no wonder the same verbal theme is utilised. Telugu 
has pdrufcti to fly, para-ginchuta : to let fly an arrow, paravu-fa : to 
shoot an arrow. Keeping the idea of flight in mind, we shall first review all the 
nouns formed from the verb. Telugu has papufa : flight of birds, 
parugu: flight. Next come the words used for indicating certain birds* 
P&ru-vamu and paruvSyi, with out and with metathesis to pdvuramu md 
pSmtrdyi, mean a pigeon, one of the swiftest and most typical birds of 

1 It has alas been suggested that Tamil Pirppan is derived from Sanskrit 
hrJUtmana 

ft With this we may compare Tulu plrpoyinbvu\ running away. 
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flight. The Tamil forms are pura : pigeon, paravatam: dove, pigeon. 
The verb is almost intact in Tamil parundal : kite. Besides these words 
Tamil has pdrachikai : hawk, kite and pdrattuvdcham ; king-crow, 
quail , 3 while ,Telugu has the generic term parika : a bird and Tamil 
has paravai : bird, which would mean ‘that which flies’. The Tulu pak - 
kifu ; birds and the Sanskrit pakshi : bird, may be compared with these 
terms. 

There are also nouns which denote the other characteristics of 
movement, namely ‘running’ and ‘flowing’. That which runs or flows is 
a stream, for example Telugu pafa-ta , parati (patri, parti) and porav a A 
There are two interesting nouns in Tamil which show a later formation 
from the words used for stream and hence any water expanse. We shall 
soon see that the same word is used not only for an expanse of water 
but also for an expanse of bog and mire and finally for any large 
stretch of ground, so that the word becomes synonymous with ‘spacious- 
ness’ in certain connotations. To return to the examples of a later 
formation we just mentioned, Tamil parati : a sailing vessel and pdrakam: 
boat, which would of course mean literally ‘that which sails’; and Tamil 
pdravdram : sea-shore, which should be translated literally ‘the edge of 
the sea (or lake)' denote how the verbal theme for movement is exten- 
ded. Ths idea of quich movement and of flowing is contained in the 
names in Tamil pdratun , yard: mercury or quick-silver. Just as mercury 
is in English the living or moving silveV it is the ‘flowing one in Tamil. 

One of the interesting facts of the development of ideas in a 
verbal theme is that very often opposite qualities are indicated by the 
same word. This difference in suggestion is indicated sometimes by a 
vowel change in quality or quantity. Pafufa in Telugu not only mean s 
to flow quickly but also to flow slowly. Thereafter it acquires to itself 
the meanings to purge, to spread and further to creep and to surround. 
The following Telugu words show all these meanings: paru-vu : to run 
quickly, parvufa ; to spread, para-chu-fa: to purge, para-vufa: to make 
run pafi-gonufa: to surround, With these may be compared Tamil 
par[a)vu, pari: to spread; and Kuvi por: to cover. 

In Telugu pari : earth, Tamil pdrakam : earth, pdram : earth, 
pdri : sea etc, the idea is evidently that of a large expanse, an idea de* 
veloped probably through the intermediate stages of expanse*— and spaci- 
ousness’ as we have already indicated* The following ielugunouns mow. 
this state, JParu*vu ; spaciousness, parr a ; fallow land, pa fa : fallow 

8 Of. Sanskrit bharadt&jam .* sky-lark. ■ 

4 Of. Sanskrit pravAha : stream* Also Sans, prl and Eng. Wrtfe 
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land, para-gada ; the other place, para.pu ; spaciousness, parru : marsh 
land, potre-minu : sfyark (literally a fish of the marsh or stream), para : 
a shovel, pcrrapu : bed (literally that which is spread out or flat), parti : 
cotton and the verb parochu : to spread. The same word occurs as Tamil 
pari : cot, bedstead, pdrakam : curtain, paran : cotton plant, par : 
expanse, platform, parappu : earth, land, hard ground, rock, pdrai : ledge, 
border, obstruction, par : bulk, size, parkka : a part, param : bank, shore, 
and in Malayalam pari : fine cloth. 

1 he verb denoting movement, while developing in the direction 
denoting flowing and hence spaciousness has also developed in other 
directions. The idea of moving very slowly or stealthily is found in the 
Telugu word prdlcu ; to creep and Kanarese baragu : to creep. Compare 
also with the Telugu baraku : to scratch. A further specification of the 
idea is found in Telugu porupvta : to make fall and po?i*ya-vayu-(a : to 
crack. The idea of the movement of receiving from one hand to another 
is expressed in Telugu by pondu or paring onufa^ compare with Kuvi pan : 
to receive. ' 

Growth is a progress or forward movement in time. Therefore 
the same verbal theme is used to denote such ideas as to grow old, to 
ripen, to become over-ripe, to become spoilt etc. Pandu in Telugu is to 
grow old and to become ripened. The same word is used as a noun fo r 

fruit or any ripe seed-pod. Tamil has param and Kanarese hemnu for 

fruit. In Tula para is old and Badaga hlaya is old. The verbal use is 
also seen in Telugu pari-gomta , pari-vOvuta : to get spoilt and Kuvi 
mrek : to spoil. The movement of falling down is indicated by Telugu 

po<tu : to fall and of lying down by pandu-ko or parundu. 



KAK VITYAS IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 


Soma Sundara Desikar. 

Among the many works of Tamil literature abounding in histo- 
rical material which have not been properly scrutinised, the Tamil 
N avatar Caritai or the chronicles of the Tamil poets is one. It is 
alleged to contain enough biographical material —though not in complete 
form of about two dozen poets. Kamban is one of such poets. His 
name is known in all the countries of the world by his Ramayana. Dr. 
Caldwell wrote The Tamil Ramayana of their own Kamban is greatly 
superior to the Sanskrit original of Valmiki.’ In fact he is known as 
‘the Homer of South India.’ 

A stray stanza in the Tamil Navalar Caritai is attributed to 
Kamban which is said to praise Rudra of Warangal. The stanza runs 
thus : — 

Avani mututupdum airavadathup 
Bavapi tojuvar paduttum- bhuvapi 
Uruthira uppudaya orangal nattir 
Kuruthira valai-k-kulam. 

The occasion for the poem is stated to be when the Kakatiya 
King Pratapa Rudra followed him as his valet on Kamban’s return to the 
Chola court. This, it is said, he did in token of the regard he had 
for the poet while staying in his court. 

In order to appreciate the implications involved in this account | 
a short summary of the life of Kamban, as handed down by tradition, 
will be of great help. 

Kamban, better known as Kavichakravarthi Kamban, Kamban the 
prince of poets, was born of humble parents of Occha caste hereditary 
Pujari caste of Pidari and lost his parents when young. He was brought 
up and educated by one Sadayan of Vennainallur in the Tanjore district. 
He acquired a vast knowledge in Tamil and also obtained the grace of 
Sarasvathi. When he became famous, he was appointed as the court 
poet of the Chdlaas. Sometime after, he fell out with the king ani I 
went away to the court of the Pandya king. As the Choll court, 
consequently lost its splendour, the Choi a monarch requested him |o 
return to his kingdom. On another occasion, it is said, that thembn&t^ 
while chatting with the king of poets laughed all on p suddep, Wfc® 
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he was asked to explain, he is said to have boasted of his immense 
power over the Kingdom, he being an ordinary mortal like others. Im- 
mediately, Kamban told him that such a powerful man was under the 
thumb of a common poet meaning himself. This reply put the king out, 
and immediately he banished the poet out of his court and confiscated 
the poet’s property. Kamban, it is said, swore that he would not return 
to the Chdl& Kingdom unless accompanied by the King's overlord as his 
valet. Immediately he set off to a distant country — some say to the 
court of the Cheras and some have it as the Paodiyas. 

Mahavidvan R. Raghava Iyengar of Setu samastanam gives 
another version. Sadaya vallal, the patron of Kamban possessed much 
wealth and naturally the king, his overlord, was not always well disposed 
towards him. This caused friction between them, which resulted in Kam- 
ban’s banishment the first time. He was recalled again. While he was 
living there, Ambikapati, son of 'Kamban, carried on a love intrigue with 
the king’s daughter and the scandal became the talk of the town. The 
king, on learning this, was very much perturbed. At last he found a way 
out to punish the poet’s son by asking Ambikapati to compose on the 
spot one hundred stanzas on ‘supreme salvation’ and stipulated that if he 
failed to complete the hundred, he should lose his head. Accordingly while 
he was reciting stanza after stanza, the princess, who was hiding behind 
counting the number, mistook the invocatory stanza as the first and 
thought that the stipulation has been completed, when 99 stanzas were 
recited, and out of cuiiosity peeped out with adulation from behind 
her hiding place. Immediately, Ambikapati, the poet’s son began to expa- 
tiate on the beauty of the princess. The king was much enraged and shot 
him dead at once. The king who did such an atrocious act is identified 
by the Pandit with Rajaraja III. 

Another account is also given by the Mahavidvan. Kamban 
had a beautiful daughter named Kaveri. The king’s son was enamoured 
of her and tried to possess her by foul means. When she came to know 
of it, she drowned herself in the pit of bulrush millet, not only to main- 
tain her chastity but also to safeguard the reputation of the family. When 
Kamban came to know of it he was much enraged, met the king and scol- 
ded him. He was so much disgusted with the court that he left the 
Chola Kingdom and went over to the Kakatiya court. 

Anyhow, the stories are persistent in saying that Kamban 
w^tit oter to the court of the Kikatiya King who befriended him and 
did all the honours due to a great poet. He also followed Kamban to 
the Chdla Court as a valet at the request of the poet in order to spite 
4he Chdfta king. It is also added that the K&katiyas were the overlords 
aftafe CholSsut The authority for all these statements is the stray stanza 
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Quoted n* the Tamil Navalar Caritai attributed to Kamban with itf 
colophon written by the redactor. The colophon reads as Pratapa 
Rudramdathif poi avan adappai kattivara padiya venba.l 

Now let us examine the statement made here that the poet went 
over to the court of Pratapa Rudra of the Kakatiya family. This 
Kamban did, as the Kakatiyas were the overlords of the Cholas. And the 
Choli King, Mahavidvan R. Raghava Iyengar adds, was the Chola Raja 
rlja who came after Vikrama Ch51a i.e., Rajaraja III. Further he states 
that Kamban should have lived during the reign of Rudra I and the fact 
of the king following the poet as a valet should have occured between 
the years 1162—1197. 

First of all either Kamban should have possessed a vast 
knowledge of the Telugu language or the Kakatiyas enough 
knowledge of Tamil to appreciate the beauties of the poems of Kamban, 
It is said that Kamban possessed enough knowledge of the Telugu 
language as some words like Tumi , Akkafa and Undu are found in the 
Rdmayapa. But a few words cannot make the author of the Tamil 
Ramayapa as fully conversant with a foreign tongue as to enable him 
to converse with the people. Much less adequate such knowledge would 
be for expounding such a great work as the Ramayana, 

Secondly , Rajaraja ruled over the Chola kingdom from 1146 to 
1162 A.D. The Ch51a dominion extended from the Tungabhadra to Cape 
Comorin including the Circars in the North-east. This Kingdom was 
handed over to him by his ancestors who had no rivals anywhere. When 
he was ill and when he had no male heir to succeed him, he chose 
Nallaman, 1 2 * a descendant of the old pure Chola line, 3 he being a member 
of the Eastern Chalukya family, to succeed him. This king was ably 
assisted by his brothers Kumara Mahidara alias Kulottunga III and 
Sankara Chola. 4 Kulottunga III assumed the title of Thirubhuavana 
Vira Deva*> as he had conquered the whole of South India. Such being 
the case, there cannot be any domination of the Kakatiyas over the 
CholSs at that period. 

Thirdly % Kamban has nowhere stated the name of the Cfaol$ 
monarch in the great epic. Had there been a monarch worth mentioning 
he would not have left him out. Critics may point to the two Verse# 

1 Kamban went to the Court of Pratapa Rudra and when he was 
him as his valet, this poem was wing. 

t B&^ara«Chalan*Ulb. ^ . 

§ 3 Pallavarayapet Inscription Q.S.M.S. XIX p# 58 lines 10*"* 

4 Sankara-Cholcw-wlk. 

• 3 A LL U. 
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tod 

found in the Kishkipda Khapda and Yuddha KhapdaS where the general 
name of Cenni is mentioned. The first stanza eulogises the gift of the 
Chola King and the other simply mentions the Chola country. These 
are not enough to identify the monarch with Rajaraja whose pracastil 
mentions many of his exploits. Some -are of opinion that the Ramayapa 
being a work on Vi§pu, the kings being staunch saivites the work was 
not patronised by the Cholas and that may be a reason for not naming 
the king in that great epic. That cannot be true as we find innumera- 
ble donations irrespective of caste or creed and specially of Rajaraja III, 
as he is said in his praQasti, to have elevated vaispavism from its fallen 
positions On the other hand, a stanza attributed to Kamban defines 
the area of the Chola country as 24 Kathams9 or about 240 miles in 
length, which if true, would show that the Cholas then were only petty 
chiefs. That may be the reason why the Chola name is not found in 
that great work, while his real patron’s name is found in ten place?. 

Fourthly , the Kakatiya king Rudra who ruled between 1158-1195 
A. D. never extended his kingdom beyond the Telugu districts. He had 
many enemies on the borders of his territory to contend with and it may 
be taken as certain that he never ventured into the Chola country. 

Fifthly , the floating stanza attributed to Kamban could not be 
of much evidentiary value as it is not substantiated from other sources. 
The work in which this stanza is found gives only stories handed down 
by memory from time immemorial. Indeed it begins with the legends of 
the Sangam period and ends with that of a poet in the sixteenth century. 
The colophons should have been also added from time to time. It may 
be taken for certain that the work was edited sometime after the 16th 
century. Many stories might have been twisted from their originality. 
Hence no reliance can be placed on the colophons. 

Lastly , the stanza itself — the purport of which is that the whole 
world is fed on plantain leaves and the damsels who see the royal tour 
are so consumed with love that they lie on the plantain shoots, that the 
country is devoid of plantain shoots in the Warangal country— ‘Connotes 
nothing of importance. The royal tour is mentioned and the 
charitable disposition of the king is also known. Beyond this we are not 
able to infer anything. If Kamban had really composed this stanza on 
Pratapa Rudra in gratitude for the service of being his valet for sometime, 
we need say, then it is a very poor compliment to the bard as well as the 
king himself. 

6 Verse** 

7 Sen Tumi XXVI. 

$ Ibid pftge 478 line 6. 

9 Tamil tf&valar earitui , 
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Kakatiyas in Tamil Literature. 


10 ? 


Another thing, the most important of all, has to be remembered 
in this connection. There is difference of opinion as to the age of Kamban, 
one school holding that he lived during the reign of Rajaraja III, *2th in 
century, and the other school holding that he lived in the later part of 
the 9th century. The former is being proved as untenable while the latter 
is gaining ground from various sources of evidence. The cumulative 
effect of the foregoing discussion leads one to think that a floating stanza 
of some poet is fastened on Kamban and a story invented to support 
that stanza. Thus we are led to think the story found in the Tamil 
Ndojlar Caritai , as far as Kamban is concerned, to be a pure myth spun 
round a floating stanza. 

II 

The other two stanzas refer to the subjugation of the KSkatiyas 
by the Vijianagara king Krishna Deva Raya by two different author 
Kumara Sarasvaty and Tatva Prakasar. The stanza by Kumar Sarasvaty 
refers to the victory gained over the Odras and the other refers to the 
pillage carried on by the Odras when they overran the Southern districts. 
The purport of the stanza by Kumara Sarasvaty is that the Odras lost 
Kalinga, Kaichang and Cuttack by the victory gained by Krishna Deva 
Raya. The other stanza by Tatva Prakasar, a manager of the temple at 
Tiruvamr in the Tanjore District refers to the pillage carried on by the 
Odras. Here the poet compares the temple people to the Odras in their 
atrocities. As far as the victory of the Raya over the Odras is concerned 
we know that he defeated the Odras and took their possessions in 1515 
A. D. and it needs no recapitulation. Though there is no direct mention 
of the Kakatiyas in the two verses mentioned above, the Tamils take 
them for Kakatiyas. 

III 

In the Tamil proverb ‘Nan kakatiyati pokkattiyah alia* (I am ttot 
a Kakatiya or helpless man) reference is made to the foolish behaviour 
of the person referred to* How this proverb arose and what it connotes 
cannot be definitely stated except that it is used in the sense that the 
man who Uses the proverb means that he is not a foolish man. 



SAMBOPAKHVANAM and ITS HISTORICAL lAlPOttf AN<t0. 

R. SUBBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

Mr. Maftavilli Ramakrishna Kavi, M.A. was good enough to give 
mfe a manuscript copy of this work some years back for publication of 
its historical introduction in the Society’s Journal. A brief account of it 
is given below. 

The author of the work is Rangappa who belongs to the Aravidu 
Dynasty. His geneology is given as follows: — 

Araviti Bukka = Abbalamma 

I 

Ramaraju (had four wives) 

i Obajamba 2 Lakkamamba 3 Rangamba 4 Amalamamba, 


RSyana Gopa Timma Kopda Srlranga Murti Singari Jagga Ranga 

I 

(had four wives*) 

By first wife he had 4 sons, 

1 . _ i 1 1 

Pinakowa Timma Appala Rama 

“ Konamma 


Koneti Timma China Timma Appala Rangappa, 

I (Author of the present 

Rama work.) 

(whose minister Somaya was the 
Krtipati of Sudakshindpcirinayam. 

Koneti Timmaraju was powerful in the Line and full of virtues. 
He patronised the Parama Vaishnava sect and worshipped VaradarajasWafeiy 
qf Kanchi and granted several agraharas to Deities. He protected the 
followers of Ramanuja and like Vikramarka subdued the prowess of his 
enemies. His younger brothers China Timma and Appala were loyal and 
brave. His youngest brother was Ranga, the author of the present work. 
He was a devout worshipper of God Sri Ranga situated in Kaveri island. 
After extolling that God and after recounting the greatness of Natwaya, 
Tikkana, Errapragada and other poets, he describes the present work 
dedicating it tS God Sri Ranganatha. 

* , » 

* By x hia second * Lakshmamma, he had 4 wq sons* vis, China* fir tttnala 

and Euda Tiromatfc; by his third wife Gopamma, he had Tirumala and 4 other a 
mm* of Whom tirumala was tha Patron of Bllabhfyavaiam, anl by his fourth Wife 
* f|rttinala»ina f hahad tft&ma and;two other eons. 


DEVLAPEDI POPPER-PLATE ORAIST OF NETRV BDANJ\ 

Sri Lakshminaravan Hariciiandan jagadeb. 


This ipscription was published by Mr. Gopabandhu Vidyabushan, 
teacher in the Sanskrit College of Parlakimidi, in ‘ Yaisyavani’ , an Oriya 
Magazine of the Ganjam District. I examined the impressions of the 
same and thought that the inscription is an important one as it give* 
the early history of Middle Kalinga which forms the present Ganjam 
District. Since Mr. Vidyabhushan left out some points of interest jun-djs* 
cussed, 1 like to ellucidate those important points learnt from the inscription, 


The temple of Swapneswara is situated in the village of Devlapedi 
half a mile off Polesora or Phulasara of the Attagada Zamindary in the 
Ganjam District. The name Devlapedi must have been derived from 
‘Devlapada’ which means the village where the temple exists. Perhaps 
the establishment of the village followed the construction of the temple 
and the installation of the God. While digging the foundation to cons- 
truct a kitchen near this temple, two sets of copper-plates have been 
found in a pot. They are now to be found in the Chendrasekhara temple 
of Pbulsara. These copper plates record the grants of land made by the 
Kalipga kings. One belongs to Kirtirajadeva of the Aswapati Branch of 
the Ganga dynasty and has been dealt with by Mr. Satyanarayana Raja, 
guru in J.A.H,R.S. Vol. Ill, part I. The other set of plates belongs to 
Kietra Bhanja which I edit now. 


One of the Bhanja copper-plates so far discovered is that of 
Sakra Bhanja who belongs to Saka 1 1 S3- Rana Bhanja, Dig Rhanja aha 
Vidyndhara Bhanja seem to haye succeeded Sakra Bhanja. lhe 
one of the copper plates of Bidyadhara Bhanja is Saka 
one branch of the Bhanja Dynasty. The other branch consisted of * 
Bhanja, Rana- Btwwift, tfetra Bhanja and Rana Bh**»ja ykoj^m 
one.#fi#r another. The present copper-plate belongs to m 
The first branch of the Bhanja family '■ 
kingdom of Vijaya Vjmjula and the. second branch 9$^ 

ca«e Jo 
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Sakra Bhanja (Saka Samvat 1153) 
Rana Bhanja 

1 


1 

Diga Bhanja 

Si la Bhanja 

Vidyadhara Bhanja 
(Saka Samvat 1244) 

(the king of Vijaya Vanjula). 


Netra Bhanja 
I 

Rana Bhanja 

Netra Bhanja 
(King of Khinjili) 


From a perusal of the history of the Bhanja kings, one is led to 
think that Netra Bhanja and Kirtiraja Deva of the Ganga Dynasty were 
contemporaries. These two kings granted some lands to a Brahmin named 
Bapanna Bhatta, son of Guheswara Bhatta, who came from Gangavadi 
Which is the original place of Kalinga Gangas and from the capital town 
Kalyhnapura* The copper plates of the two kings have been discovered 
at the same place. Sakra Bhanja belongs to S. S. 1153 or 1231 A. D. 
One branch of his family ruled over Vijaya Vanjula and the fourth gene- 
ration of that branch is Vidyadhara Bhanja who existed in S. S, 1244 or 
1322 A. D. The other branch of Sakra Bhanja ruled over Khinjili and 
the fourth generation of this branch is Netra Bhanja. So it can be 
inferred that the fourth generation of the two branches might be contem- 
poraries. By this it may be concluded that Netra Bhanja belongs to the 
14th century A.D. Now let us consider which is Kalyanapura. There 
was a place known as Kalyanpur near the village of Devlapedi. At this 
place many relics of historical interest are found even now. People say 
that a fort stood at that place. There has been a change of the name 
and Kalyanpur of the old records is now called Kasinathpur. In the 
copperplate grant of Kirtirajadeva he is mentioned to have belonged to 
the line of Aswapati. 


Aswapati used to rule over Sodamandala, the present Soroda 
Division of the Ganjam District. Their dominions extended as far as 
Phulasera in Attagada. Kirtiraj Deva had .made his grant to Bapanna 
Bhfttta from Kalyanapura which was one of his chief towns. It is most 
Ukciy that Netra Bhanja, the luler of Khinjili, conquered Kirtiraja Deva 
and mad# another grant of the village of Jurado, whose present name is * 
which is four mites off Devlapedi to the same brahmin Bapanna" 
foam the same capital Kalyanapura. 1 u \ 

It Is iajHi6t4 .on three thick plates of 
onisitJe. Tl« 

1 The 
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the second one on the first side eight lines and on the second side nine 
lines, ahd the third eight lines on the first side. The letters are quite 
clear* The three plates are kept intact by a copper ring. At the joint 
of the ring, there is a royal seal containing the figure of “ Purnakumbha” 
a pot with a cocoanut and mango leaves. This Symbol is a sign of good 
omen among Oriyas. The inscriptions are in Sanskrit characters. The 
language is Sanskrit. The lower parts of the letters are bigger than the 
upper parts and they are more ancient than the letters of the grant of 
Purushottama Deva of 1483 A. D. 

Certain letters of this grant resemble the corresponding letters of 
the then Oriya language. 

— E. g — 

Some Oriya words are to be found in this grant. In the 8th 
line of the first side of the second plate is to be found Bhanja 

which is an honorary term of Bhanj. In the first line of the second side 
of the same plate is found ^rfr- Bapo, which is an Oriya term for 

father. In the seventh and eight lines of the first side of the third 
plate are found ^ , Rupya Pala which is a silver coin. ‘Rupai 

and Sunni’ are the terms used in those days for Silver and Gold coins 
respectively in the Oriya language. Therefore, it can be made out that 
Rupya is the other term of Rupai which is a silver coin. ‘Pala’ is a 
measurement of weight in Oriya. So ‘Rupya Pala' is a silver coin which 
was then in use and whose weight was one Pala, i.e., six tolas. In the 
7th and 8th lines of the first side of the second plate, there are 

Mahadebi and Patro respectively and in the first line of the second 
side of the same plate is found Pratihara. Mahadebi means 

wife of a Raja. Patro is a title of a ministerial rank and Pratihara (Podhihari) 
is a term applied to persons who guard the gate in Oriya Rajas’ Durbars. 
The Bhanja kings were the vassals of the kings of Utkala and were 
known as h^ahamap$alikas. They were Vaishnavites and worshippers of 
the God Narayana. The name of the writer of the grant is not written, 
put |h^ inscriber Malika, a merchant. 
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TEXT. 

First plate , Second side 

1 qfewe qqrr% w qgq: qfaRRrsRRfa 2 

2 f^RTf^r qiq qfaqr twsq^ajrR: #sr qqn qqqrajqjq 
s eftosgR^qi^ TRR: f^qqqr rM*r qroq^hjafiT: 

4 Ri%*fr fqrcg^q. Rq^Rq ?tJN q^iftRfetr 

5 tttRsj?^ TqRERRR 1 

6 ^ q^Rgiq?; sfor 5 ifeqqsqssr gfa mu 

7 q^R^ 3 *?* «(^CT5S|^f6 TRT 

8 f^r: fcsqn&qres qfqq?qfqfaq*ft qg*r§qRR 7 sir 

9 qfcr 8 qgR qqR 10 RqrrqqRq'RR qqqpr 

Second plate , First side. 

1 q#q qqqqig *qqR qg qRRi%q; qq^qra^nf 

2 aqqqrqqsRR 11 qRRf 12 qqfa ^r ' 3 qsqrogqfsR 
s 14 3T=5RrqssR^T qf^RE^q. i ^qrl^faqRRRqr 

4 ir *q?srwRi RrrnM 16 qqsr 17 ^Iqs^Rr gqq w frf 
6 & qiRri% fafaqq ftqrrqqqR 18 q^ftqqq 

6 T q^RRq 19 5W3RIRIT q? qsRR qlqR q 

7 fg? 5 ^ rrrrr #qqqR i qgj^ft r^rr 

8 qrq«ft g^FCR sffcR q^R qprftafcrc II qqq? 

Se((?id plate , Second side 

* f& sfisrnn qfqsrrcsft qrf^RrgfaqrcHff qrcr 20 wr 

2 ftiR 21 qiRgon^JoiqrRr qM^ 22 qq^ft 23 

3 $r s rtT i rti%: i 3TR^Rf5g^5ftf^fi^ qiqifir g 

1 «#T Wfi 2 SJRR 3 ^q^qtajw?: 4 Tf *^RT 5 
0 W. 7 qqfcr 8 qmtff 9 q?pr 10 fqqrftRt 11 wnwg 
12 tifarata 13 q^rsq q/irar li arq-Rq?^ 15 qs&$? ^RFfjsi 

17 qftwl 18 q#$ 19 20 2! t^rpr »jgi 

.- - ^ 
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4 24 f¥*r. ifar&fa: 26 

5 ?rsrrt m 5#^ 

e fa ^ran# wtmfa \ fa*fa nr 

7 ftp?! 27 te: q^?T% /wt^t: 28 ^5TTmf s 

8 5Tf3: 89 ^^rroT *rfa<Rfa wgr^ wg^rrr wKtffic- 11 

9 «r$r ^ 30 ^ r^'b ® 31 

Third plate , First side. 

1 H<<g ft fa 'ttf&STT: RT^t^ 32 RW q*S*ngqra£ ^ 

2 $rc*fa ^jft 33 1 31 ^1 ^r 4 : qrlT: 35 fad? *rf 

3 fa 36 m^t 1 sfagrcr 

1 Wf^?T l 5r :; RS: c I^II?TSmRf ^%OT[5TnT] 

3 STFS^T sjRfaFT I r^rf ^ffasRffajT 37 ^C<Tfa^fa 

6 Jir^t 38 g«rra? rr^ ^ ?rw^ ^src^rarfa 

7 *tf«r 39 *Rfa 40 s^rpto 41 11 

8 3 g*W55 II « II rTRSf 1 ' fal^R II 


Brief translation of the Text of the inscription , 

He near whom, Sankha. Chakra , Cada, IChadQa, Scrangdi 
Dhanus , Srivacha , and Qaruda (the conch, the disc, the massive club* 
the sword, the bow and arrow respectively) appear splendid and beautiful 
is Narayana the enemy of Rakshasas. May He who grants the fruits of 
salvation to the devotees and who is the family God of Bhanja race, 
protect us— the descendants of Bhanja dynasty, Be it so, Mahamapdale^- 
wara Sri Netra Bhanj Dev who was the virtuous chief of the spotless 
Bhanja dynasty, who was a terror to his foes in the midst of the wel- 
coming sound of the Sankha(the conch) and whose peacock-like screaming 
trumpet was a staunch Vaishnava — orders, from Kalyanapur all the resi- 
dents of Jurada village which is in the Khinjili kingdom. 

21 25 £$ 20 gqfa 27 3|*«*i<R|% f 8 

1 29 30 31 32 JTRrgf 33 34 * *W$|1 36 

j. 36 i 37 ^ 3d ^ 39 40 ^T^qsr^fPI 41 ^ 
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You know, this village with its “ boundary on all the four sides 
with its tanks, lands, trees and bushes, paths, forests, mango trees, mahuls 
(a species of edible flower from which spirit is distilled) fishes etc. is granted 
by means of a copper-plat e in accordance with ' Krumicchidrapidhanan- 
yoya ’ to Sri Bapana Bhatta son of Guheswara Bhatta and grand son of 
Santosh Bhatta come from Gangavadi who belonged to # Viswamitra Qotra 1 
Pancharshi Prabena and studied Kavva Sakha of yajurveda with the 
knowledge of Mahadevi Sri Santosha Madhavi, yuvaraja Sri Raya Bhanja, 
Patro Jasodhara Akshayapattali, Asanando Pratihari and the Rani’s 
father etc at the time of the Lunar eclipse on the full moon day of the 
month of ‘ Phalgunu' with a desire to improve the virtue and honour of 
self and parents as long as the sun and moon exist. The future Rajahs 
having regard for us should observe with a decision to improve virtue 
and fame for those who will become Rajahs on the extinction of our 
dynasty. I bow to them. 

Both the giver and the receiver of land are virtuous. Both of 
them reside in Heaven. Indeed. Sagaras and other Rajahs have granted 
the earth many a time. But the fruit is his, for the time being, in whose 
possession it remains. Do not dream that it is futile to keep the earth 
given by another. It is more virtuous to keep the donation or gift given 
by another than to grant one. The fool, who snatches land or gets it 
snatched by others will go to hell. If one snatches land he along with 
his ancestors will live as germs in dung. The sin committed in snatching 
away land is not wiped out even if the snatcher digs a thousand tanks, 
performs a hundred Vajapeyn yagrias (sacrifices) or grants a crore of 
coins. He, who snatches one cow, one gold (piece) and half an inch of 
land remains in hell for many years. 

Royal tax due is four silver coins. Khandapala tax due is four 
silver coins. 

This copper plate grant has been inscribed by a merchant by 
name Malika. 



LIST OF KAKATIYA INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED 
IN H. E. H. THE NIZAM S DOMINIONS, 

M. Rama Rao, b.a. (hons.) B.Ed, 

The inscriptions tabulated below have been collected by Messers. 
Seshadri Ramana Kavulu, the pioneer scholars of Telingana, for the 
Lakshmana Raya Parisodhaka Manual! of Hyderabad. Some of the 
inscriptions were deciphered by the poets (and published in the 
Sujata , now extinct) and some by me, in the year 1931. Subsequently, 

I edited the whole lot in a volume. Since this volume hap- 
pens to be with-held from publication for some reasons, I am pub- 
lishing summaries of the Kakatiya inscriptions for the benefit of scho- 
lars. Nos. i,n,T4&33 of the table are with Mr. D. Venkata Ramanacharya 
of Hanumakonda, who kindly permitted me to use them. No. 1 of 
the table reveals startling facts about the early history of the Kakatiyas 
and hence its text is also given. It is hoped that this table of Ins- 
criptions 'would serve as a compendium to my Folilical History of 
th? Kakatiyas already published in this Journal and the Kakatiya Samchika 
w T hich I am editing for the A. H. R. Society and which wall be shortly 
published. 

No. 1 KAZIPET INSCRIPTION. 

1 14 -C5 sHJdtSbo 

2 I 

8 # •tfs&r-*sr'$e- (j3«Sb£;Stfs£r’ , 8 15 £)Xx 

4 ♦ ♦ cJfco °j 

5 16 

6 StS^I 0 )^ -KSjg'gtf-ofcj 17 S5 &>£&zsaxr° tfoowsrJT 

7 18 sT^dcll ffc-.abB'tfg 5Stf$£n>sS<!S 

8 § r *o5’raJSbrsoo £>8d3h#;6^o 19 Si &>!&'$' S&>^ 

1) ^7T T >JSb'5F 1 ^c33ir»ge- 20 7^8 SS'^'&ra S)lf^ 

dSbgs- 21 

10 8S?So«J rs Otf 22 §<§ f4 tfrS ‘ II ts^r'oH-^Bsn 

"tfsSnsS 8 23 3 j5^77-sS-£<j6cI 

II astTn j&jS# ' 1 

13 ' 24 66 ) 

18 *A*V*f \ « 
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M. Rama Rao. 


[J.A.H.R.8. 







and of Kama and Kachamba, to three gods instituted 

Telugu by him after the names of his parents and of 

himself. He calls himself a subordinate of Rudra 
who is said* to have been ruling in the year of 
the gift, which is probably the last year of the 



At BEKKALLU Rudra S. 1117 Telugu Registers the gifts of Gahicha Rahut brother of 

Goyya Rahut and Bayya Rahut the vassals of 




KAMA ■* Kachamba. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QANQAS OF KALINGA. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

(Continued from page 64 of Vol, VII , Part L) 

Chapter V. 

The history of Anantavarma Chodaganga’s reign is also known 

to us from certain stone inscriptions 11 ? found in Tekkali and Bobbili 
Taluks. An inscription found on a slab from Akkavaram, preserved in 
Tekkali Rajah’s palace and dated £. 1063 (A. I). 1141), seems to 
record the gift of a lamp, possibly to the God of Garakhona vishoya by 

, Jala-mahadevulu, perhaps a Queen of Chodaganga. 1 - 18 The Nilakan- 

thesvara temple in Narayanapuram contains 55 stone inscriptions of 

which one 119 records the setting up of the image of Adilya (Sun-God) 
in that temple in the reign of Raja Raja and the rest, belonging to the 
reign of Chodaganga, record the grants of lands or cafch (generally 3 
Madas) or cows {Modavulu) for burning a perpetual lamp or for the daily 

cake-offerings in the temple or for the success of the king’s arms or for 
the merit of the donors, given either by the king’s relations or by officers 
or by private individuals. The grants were made on the occasion of eclipses 
( Grahanams ) or solstices (S avikr antis) or other ceremonial times. 

One Inscription 120 dated S. 1066, written in Telugu alphabet 
and Sanskrit language, records the renewal by Bachana, on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse, of n gift of lamp made in Saka 869 in the time of 
his ancestor, the minister Pota, to the ttmple of Niiesvara and this show’s 
that the temple was built even befoie 6. 869 or A I). 947. No. 639 

records the gift of 5 cows for a twilight lamp No. 645 dated o. 1050 
^•registers the gift of 5 Madas (gold coins) by l ur atari Somanatha for 
the maintenance of a perpetual lamp. The grant was left in charge of 
the residents of Navapalli. No. 648, found on a pillar in the mandapam in 
front of the central shrine of the same temple is dated Saka 1074 and 
it belongs to the reign of Chodagangadeva. It records that, on the occa- 
sion of a solar eclipse, a certain Sfnapnii (commander) and Mahasandhi- 
vigrahi (Secret ary-in-chief for peace and war) of the king granted some 
land for the daily cake-offerings in the temple of Niiesvara. No. 649, 
dated 0. 1051 registers the gift of 5 madas by Rajendra-Chodadeva, the 
son of Pedda-Permadiraju for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp. 
No. 650 which belongs to the 67th regnal year of Anantavarmadeva jilso 
registers the grant of some land by Permadi, a servant of Sri Choda- 
ganga. No. 651 dated S. 1039 records the gift of 5 ma das for a lamp 

in the temple by the daughter of a certain Aytaya wfuT was said to be 
the wife of a Permadiraya. No. 657 dated S. 1040 refers to a gift of a 

lamp to the temple on the occasion of Vishnu-Samkranti by Surama, the 

117 Vide A. R. on S . I. Ep . for 1926—27, pp. 19 — n. 

118 Ibid No. 636. 

119 No. 640. It is significant that its language is Oriya and alphabet 

^Sanskrit. 120 . jbid No. 644 * 
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Qu^n of Permandiraju. No. 688 refers to S. 1054 as equivalent to the 
regnal year 59 of the Eastern Ganga king Maharajadhiraja Ananta- 
varmadeva, and states that, on the occasion of Uttarayana-Sarhkranti, 
a grant of 5 madas was made for a perpetual lamp by Ulayigapda- 
PermadidSva, the younger. brother of Chodagangadeva. The trust was 
kept with the 30 families of Navapalli. No. 690, dated S. to6i» 
refers to a similar gift made by Rajendra-Chodadeva, the son of Pedda- 
Permadiraju. From a study of these inscriptions, we learn the new histori- 
cal facts stated alieady that Choda-Ganga had a brother named Ulayi- 
gapda-Permadiraju alias Pedda-Permadhaju who married a certain Surama 
and they had a sen called Rajendra-Chodadeva who made gifts in 
S. 1061 or A.D. 1149 to the temple of N'llesvaradevara. We have al- 
ready learnt from the Visag C. P. Grant of Anantavarma-Chodaganga 
dated S*. 1057 (A.D. 1135) that he granted the village of Samuda with 
its hamlet of Tirlingi in the Sammaga vishaya to Chodaganga, son of 
Permftdideva and Mamkama. These are to be identified with Ulagiyam 
vamda Permadi ar\d Mamkama mentioned in Inscrr. Nos. 1015, and 1019 
in S. I. Inscrr Vol. V. It is probable that Mamkama is another name 
for Surama. She has also another name Pallavamahadevi. 121 - Ch 5 da- 
ganga had also another name Rajendrachodadeva He was a Maha- 
mandahka or Viceroy of the region extending from Bobbili to Tekkali 
and he probably helped his paternal uncle along with his father in his 
conquest of Utkala in A. D. 1135, the year of the C. P. Grant referred 
to above. 

From the Narayanapuram Temple inscriptions, we also learn 
about the designations of some Eastern Gahga subordinates at the time. 
For instance, No. 648 refers to a Sgnapcti (Commander) and Mahd- 
sandhivigrahi (Secretary-in*chief for peace and war) of the King. 
No. 654 refers to a certain Frlkarana Potana. Nos. 655 and 656 refer 
to an officer of the king who had the title of Sri bhuja Dandanayaka 
(Illustrious Magistrate). Nos. 659 and 660 refer to a certain 
Sarvadeva, a SBnapati of the king. No. 662 refers to a certain Gutidaya, 
son of Kantama-Nayaka who was the Sriknyo.na (Accountant) and 
JRdchapurovari (Royal headman of the town). Nos. 664, 666 and 676 
refer to a certain Suraparaju who gave 35 cows ( Mcdavulu ) for a per- 
petual lamp in the name of his elder brother, Jaitraraju and for the 
merit of his parents. Nos. 674, 678, 680, 685 and 692 refer to gifts made 
by Settis and Nayakas for the success and prosperity of Anantavarma 
Chodaganga's arms. It is significant that in S, 1059, equal to the 
regnal year 63, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, a lady called Vinjama, 
who was the Gudisani (a maid devoted to the service of the temple) 


121 No, 1180 in S. I. Inscrr. Vol. IV, 
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mad e a gift of s magaslM to the temple of Nilesvara or Nilakanthe/ara 
for Burning a lamp in perpetuity. It is believed that the burning of ltmps 
in Saivite Temples would increase merit. v< The exact value of a mada is 
not known but since 35 cows were also given for burning one lamp, it is 
probable that one gold Mada fetched 7 cows^ The same lady gave in 
£. 1053, 123 on the occasion of Uttarayana-Samkranti, a similar gift for 
the success of the arms of Chodagangadeva and her. father first set the 
example in &. 1044. 124 No. 682 dated &. 1041 refers to the gift of 5 
mad as for a lamp in the temple by Nallamaiiikana, the lenka (writer) 
of Vira-ch 5 < 3 adeva. If this prince was the son of Kulottungadeva and if he 
was the viceroy of Vengi, then, the date should be S. 1014 or &. 1004 
as, at that time, he himself paid a visit to Mukhalingam, the capital of 
the E. Gangas and made rich gifts of land to Madhukesvara of the 
place. 125 No. 687, dated S- 1063, refers to the gift, made on the occa- 
sion of a solar eclipse, of 5 mad is by Nagadeva, the son of Kantama- 
deva-Xayaka and younger brother of Gundaina Nayaka, the Rachapura 
van. Kantama Nayaka's father is named Kamchema Nayaka. In the 
63rd year of Chdclaganga, in Saka 1030 or A. I). 1137, a certain Revi- 
Nayaka, son of Kommana Nayaka and Erakama Nayakuralu gave a gift 
of money for a perpetual lamp in the temple of Karanjesvara at Ippili 
in Chicacole Taluq. 126 An inscription dated Saka 1063 or A. 1 ). 1141, 
found in a Siva temple in Dimilada, 127 4 miles to the east of Tekkali 
in the Ganjam Dt., records that Anantavarma granted five lamps in 
perpetuity to god Champakesvara, after worshipping the deity along 
•with his wife with the desire to be blessed with a son. 

Similarly, the inscriptions of Chodaganga, of his several wives, of 
his brother and his family, and of his several ministers are found in the Bhi- 
mesvara temple at Draksharama in E. Godavari District. Of these, those of 
the ministers are yet to be mentioned. One inscription 12 ** dated S. 1059 
refers to the gift of Mallaya, son of Dhaminayaka, a minister of Choda- 
ganga. Another 122 dated S. 1030 refers to the gift of a Rechana, the 
Sandhivigrahi (Minister for peace and war) of the Lord of Trikalinga. 
Yet another 132 dated S. 1003 refers to the gift of lamp and 50 she — 
baffalos to god BhimeSa by Bapapati, the Brahmin minister and com- 
mander of Chodaganga and his father Raja Raja I. Two inscriptions 131 
state that the Emperor endowed a choultry named after himself with 

122 No. 673. 123 No. 680. 124 No. 681. 

126 No. 1005 in S. I. Inscrr. Vol V. 

126 No. 2 in A% E , on 8. I. E p. for 1929—80. 

127 J. A. H. R. S . Vol IV, pp. 163-164. 

128 No. 1185 in £. /. /nscrr. Vol I V, lto Ibid. No. 1363 

130 Ibid.No. 1006 131 Nos. 1010 , and 1010, 
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rich l^ifts and that it was already found at PedaDaki-remi (Modern Dra- 
ksharamam) in Guddavadinadu (Ramachcndrapur Taluq). 

It is peculiar that his inscriptions are not found in Simhachelam 
Temple though several of his descendants are found therein. It cannot 
be that the temple was not built by his time because a few inscriptions of 
his period are found inscribed therein and they belong to the reign of 
Kuldttunga or Rajendrachola II of the Chalukya*chola dynasty. Pro- 
bably the temple did not attract his notice as it was still new. His 
Mukhalingam and Sri Kurmam Temple inscriptions 1 ^ 2 , noticed below, are 
the most important of all as they throw a flood of light on economic and 
social as well as political and religious conditions of the times. Most 
of the grants were executed by the Nayakas of Nagarapu-vada and by 
the Head of the town (Puraoari of Nagara-katakam). The different 
offices and their designations as well as the several divisions of the Empire 
are all mentioned in the inscriptions. For instance, No. ion refers to 
a Dakshinadanda (Officer in charge of the southern Route), No. 1013 to 
S&hini (Military officer), No. 1014 to Chddanadu , No. 1016 to Danda - 
nay aka (Magistrate), No. 1025 to Gudisani (Temple maid), No. 1031 to 
Puravari (Town-head), No. 1034 to Puravari and Karana (Accountant) 
No. 1035 to Lavanakard Ihikari (Sait tax officer), No. 1036 to Pradha - 
ni (Minister), No. 1037 to Ndyakulu (Aldermen), No. 1039 to Aruvdfi- 
nadu (Tamil country), No. 1041 to Mnlabhayddramuna Mudrahasia 
(Officer controlling Seal of the Reserve Treasury) and V avail av art ani 
(Parlakimidi 'Taluq), No. 1046 to Mand ilikudu (Governor of a province), 
No. 1052 to fiachap idihasta (officer in charge of Royal measures) 
No. 1055 to Brahni mam nayandu (Brahmin with Kingly power). No. 1060 to 
S<?nd:ii (Leader of‘ the army), No ,1061 to Sasanakudu (Inscriber of Royal 
orders), No. 1073 to Mahdmanialika (Governor in-chief of a province), 
No. 1083 to Rattadi (Reddi or Head of a village) and Bdyadu 
Conveyer), No. 1090 to Sendpati (Head of tfie army), No. 1101 
to Manlri (Counsellor), No. no6 to Sznadhipagi tsari (Commander-in-chief) 
and Sri mats dh ana-ndy aka (the illustrious Leader of military forces), 
No. 1107 to Gajasdhani (Leader of elephant forces), No. 111S to Piijari 
(Votary of God), No. 1281 to Mahadandavasi (Inspector-general of 
police) and No. 1342 to Brahmmadtyarn (Gift to Brahmin). 

From the foregoing accounts, supplied by the C.P. grants and stone 
inscriptions, it is learnt that the Kalinga Empire was subject to a highly 
organised administrative machinery. The Emperor, called Maharajadhiraja 

132 S. 1 . Inscrr . Vol V, Nos. 1005*— 1148 and 1150 — 1342 . His inscriptions, 
found at Arasavilli, Ravipadu, Ronanki, Dirghasi, and other places, are also 
important. 
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(Paramount Sovereign), enjoyed absolute powers exercising them however 
with the advice of his ministers and commanders and local chiefs. 
Much respect was shown to the customs and usages then prevalent 
among the several classes of people. There was a regular hierarchy of 
officials ruling over the several subdivisions into which the Empire was 
divided. The highest division is known as Mahamandala or gr$at 
province which was ruled over by Mo.hdranakas or Mahamandalikas or 
Governors-General. It was divided into a number of Mandalas or provin- 
ces and each was under a Ranaka or Maridulika or Governor. A 
Mandala was divided into a number of Nadus or V\ shay as or Bhogas 
or Districts and each was under a Vishayapati or Lord of the District. 
Each Nadu consisted of several hundreds of Gramas or villages and 
each Grama was under a Gramika or Head of the village. Each village had 
a number of Pallis or hamlets attached to it and subject to its control. 
Besides, there were Nagaras or cities and Puras or Towns. For in- 
stance, Kalinganagara which was the royal residence was a city, while 
Bhogapura, Dantapura, Simhapura, Pishfapura and Dakiremi were al^ 
towns where the provincial or district Heads resided. There were also 
sea-port towns like Kalingapaftapa, Visakhapattapa, and Bhimilipattapa 
which were centres of growing trade. 

From the inscriptions, we learn the names of the following 
Nadus or Districts: — Gamgaikonda Chodavalanadu Guddavadinadu 
Jantarunadu, Sarudanadu, Prolanadu, ' Nunganadu, Pottapinadu, Pakanadu 
Chodanadu (Chodavarain Taluq), Dimilivishayam (Elamanchili Taluq), 
Eradivishayam, Paratalagam, Krdshfuka, or Varaha vartani (Parlakimidi 
Taluq), Kulavantani (Chicacole Taluq), Yirakotiam (Palakonda Taluq), 
Bobbili varadarapu vishayam, Jalamvuru, (Urlam\ Rupavartani (Tekkali), 
Potnuru (Vfzianagaram), Vdmkharabhoga and Prakkinadu (Chipurapalli) . 

Most of the villages or hamlets, granted to Brahmins 0 r Temples 
or Ministers or Commanders are found in these Nadus. It is significant 
that the king, while making gifts of land, always assembled all the 
ministers, chiefs of the territorial units or villages and Janapadas (country 
people) and informed them of the nature of grants and instructed 
them to observe the proper conduct of the same and usually appointed 
executors or trustees to see to the proper working of the royal gifts. He 
exempted such endowments from the payment of all royal dues including 
the six kinds of taxes and from all obstacles like the entry of regular or 
irregular soldiers and provided them with full water rights. It would 
appear that the village was, as a whole, collectively responsible for paying 
royal dues and for observing, what may be called, the king's peace. So 
long as these two responsibilities were properly observed, these villages 
.the lowest units of administration — were left as self-governing and 
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autonomous little republics in charge of the Gramikas or Ra{ta 41 u who 
were helped by the other village officials like Karanam (Accountant), 
Purohit (Priest), DandapaSi or Talavari (Police Man), Orikdvali 
(Village watchman), and Gramabhata (Village servant). In towns, there 
were Puravari (Head of the town), Dandjndyaka (Magistrate)* 
‘Dqtidapaf i (Police Inspector) and other officials. In the Royal capital of 
Kalinganagara, there were several officials of varying grades and types, 
mentioned already. The designations of some of them are significant. Thus, 
Kalinganagarddhyaksha (President or Superintendent of the capital city 
of Kalinga), Killing a rakshapdlaka (Prefect of the city), Kuling a nag ar a- 
pdlaka (Chairman of the city), Rdjaguru (Royal Priest), Mahapradhani 
(Prime minister), Mahdsctndhivigrahi (Secretary. General for peace and 
war, ( Mahdsendpati (Commander*in-chief), Mnlabhanddramuna mudra * 
hasta (Chancellor of the privy purse), Mahadanduvdsi (Inspector 
general of police), Mahdmandalika (Governor-general) and Mahapatra 
represent the supreme heads of some of the departments of the govern- 
mental machinery. 

Ihe Madras Museum plates 133 of Indravarmadeva like the Gan* 
jam plates 134 of Prthvivarmmadeva belong to 12th century A. D. The 
Royal Donors of both s?ts belonged to the Ganga Line and worshipped 
GokarpeSvara of Mahendragiri, Both made their grants from Svetaka 
(Modern Srikurmam). Both were Paramamafiesvaras and both made 
gifts of agrahdras to learned Brahmins, situated in Jalamvora vivhaya 
(Modern Jalvur or Jalmur near Urlam in Ganjam District.) The king’s 
mentioned in both the sets of plates seem to be related to the Ganga Empe- 
rors and to have ruled over a part of the Ganjam district after the year 1135 
A. D., when Cho<Jaganga removed his capital to Cuttak in the north. 
Both the Grants mention the several official designations of the times 
showing clearly that the administration was highly organised. Thus, 
Mahdsdmanta (Great Feudal Lord), Sdmanta (Feudal Lord), Edjdnaka 
(King’s courtier), Rdjaputra (King’s son), Kumdrdmatya (Minister to the 
Yuvaraja), Upcirika (Supreme Lord*, Da?idanayaka (Magistrate), Vis hay a - 
pati (Head of the District), Grdmapati (Head of the village), Brahma 
Pura Gramddhyaksha (Superintendent of Brahmapura village) Chdfa 
(Irregular soldier), Bhafa (Regular soldier), Da?idapdfa (Inspector 
of Police) and other officials are all mentioned in the Museum Grant. It 
was got written by the great door-keeper or chamberlain (Mahdpratihdra 
Aditya-varmma of the great Vassal ( Mahdsdmanta ) Sri Naga Khetfi and 

133 J. A. H. R. S. Vol. Ill, pp. 183—188. 

134 Ep. Ind, Vol, IV, no. 2 $. 
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actually written by the foreign secretary ( Shndhivigrahi ) Chandapaka 
and inscribed by the black-smith {Karticharaka) Devapilana. 

The Simhapura C. P. Grant of Ranika Dharmakhedi dated 520 
Ganga-kadamba Era (A.D. 1014) of the time of Devendravarma mentions 
the following official titles:— Pa?)ichavishayamc?idalefvara (Governor 
of five Districts), Kanaka (Palatine Earl), Amaiya (Minister), Patitchfo 
pdtra (Military Chief) Pddagraprakrti and Raj apddopaj Ivina (Ro^ai 
dependant), and Jdnapada (Country People), Sdtnubhaji (Advocate of 
psace) and Rdshfrakuta Prad hanis (Reddi chieftains). The inscriptions 
thus clearly show that the Emperor often toured about the land with his 
chief officers for administrative purposes and also paid particular attention 
to the spread of Vedic learning and Saivite faith. He was served by a 
hierarchy of military and civil feudatory officers called Maharajas, 
Mahdsamanlas , Yuvarajns , Mahdpradhanis , Alahdrdnakas , Maha- 
mandalikas , Mahasandhivigrahihas , Mahdmahattaras , Mahadandandya- 
kas , Mahdsenapxtis, and Mah&pdlras . These were all imperial officers who 
received their commands direct from the Emperor and superintended the 
work of the provincial officers. These were termed Bhogapatis , or 
Vishayapatis , Kanakas, Mandalikas , Uparikas , A maty as , Sendpatis 
and Patras. These, in their turn, supervised the work of the local officers 
called G-rdmikas , Karanikas , Tilavatnlcas , Agraharikds, and Kutumbinas* 
The minute administrative divisions into which the Empire was divided as 
well as the hierarchy of officials of all grades and ranks, civil and 
military, clearly show that the Ganga Empire in the 10th and nth 
centuries reached a state of perfect organisation. That there was a 
Department of Records is proved by the presence of such officers like 
Notary-in chief and Keeper of privy seal. The C. P. Grants of the 
Kadamba chieftains show that the mountain regions were strongly guarded 
by them. They were the Palatine Earls whom the Emperors trusted 
with such high command and position, owing to close matrimonial ties 
existing between the Gangas and the Kadambas. 'The geographical 
position of Kalingadesa, lying between the Sea on the east and the Ghats 
on the west, required a loyal and strong Line of chieftains to protect the 
western passes as well as an efficient fleet to carry merchandise and 
passengers to the East Indies, Ceylon, Burma and even China. The 
historical remains of Kalinga civilisation, newly unearthed in these 
countries, proves the same. 

The king’s revenue was obtained chiefly from the crown lands, 
which yielded probably one-sixth of the produce to the Royal Treasury, 
In addition, the king obtained a large revenue from court fees’ and fines, 
customs dues and tolls, taxes levied on mines and forests, gifts and 
presents. The existence of an office like Lavanakarddhikari shows that 
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government, as at present, derived revenue from salt monopoly and 
probably also from abkari (sale of liquors etc.). The royal expenditure was 
divided into four kinds viz; (i) That which was spent on administration 
particularly on army, navy and police. It should be noted that the 
several high feudatory officers held their offices by hereditary right 
enjoying the lands given for the purpose, (2) That which was spent on 
"religion and learning. It should be noted that the State gave large and 
permanent land grants called Agrahdras to Temples and Scholars and 
exempted them from the payment of all kinds of taxes due to the state 
and of customary rights formerly enjoyed by the people of the locality. 
(3) That which was spent on Public works — particularly in the Royal 
capital and other big towns -such as Palaces, Temples, Choultries, Roads, 
Tanks and Irrigation works. (4) That which was spent on king's own 
house-hold. It should be noted that the king had to support always a 
large retinue of palace servants, foreign envoys and the needy and the 
helpless who waited on him. It would appear that the king kept a 
reserve against contingences like 'famine, pestilence and war as proved 
by the existence of an officer called Mulabhanddranuma Mudrahdsla 
(Officer handling the Seal of the Reserve Treasury). 

That there was coinage of varied type and metal in existence 
at that time is proved by the mention of the following coins in inscrip' 
tions: — Madas , Ganda madas, Malta madas , Matsya mada s’, Gang a 
madas, Chir Uganda madas, Padmaiidhi ganda madas, Kuldilunga 
madas , Chinnams, Fanams, Geld tanla.*, Silver tankas. Sasukdni tanaks, 
Matsya gadyas and Nibandhas. It would appear that gold and silver 
jewels as well as precious stones were granted by pious people to Gods 
and learned Brahmins. There was clearly a Department for weights and 
measures and another for minting coins of several denominations. 

From the inscriptions, it is also clear that land was carefully 
surveyed, and measured and classified into various kinds of soils. The 
C. P. Grants show that the boundaries of the villages or lands granted 
are noted in great detail, while the measures of lands are named 
differently as Murukas , Nivartlanus , Gun (its, Puttis and Halas or 
Ndgalis (Ploughshares). 
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REVIEWS. 


(1) J yotirvinddim : by Mr. S. Venkata Aiyangar, published by the 

JCamataka Sahitya Parishat. The book is a translation of the English 
Hfcork, “Astronomy for Amateurs’’ by Francis. A. Welley. It is inten- 
ded for the use of the general public. The style is impressive, 
and the subject matter clearly presented, being free from technical 
expressions, The book contains eight plates and numerous sketches. It', 
more than fulfils the aim of the author and makes an excellant popular'" 
treatise on technical science. 

(2) Voifakhi : ” This is the second Annual number of the Kavita - 
samiti of Vizagapatam. It contains many valuable contributions on the 
Telugu Language and Literature, many short stories and numerous pieces 
of poetry. Mr. Visvanadham’s translation of a piece from the “javenile 
budget * and Mr. Muddu Krishna’s translation of H. Chattopadhyaya's 
dramatic piece are really commendable. The papers on the Dhicani 
school and “Telugu and her sisters” are praiseworthy. Mr. G. V. 
Kaghava Rao’s original paper on “The Stars” enhances the value 
of the publication. The numerous pieces of Mr. Krishna Sastry’s 
works, included towards the end, are rather vague, long-winded and in- 
definite. We trust that this publication of the Kavitasamiti will be 
welcomed by the Andhra Public. 

(3) A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics: — By Surendra Kisor 
Chakraborthy, M. A., Professor of History, A. M. College, Mymensingh. 

We welcome this new book as a useful addition to the list of 
works on Indian coins. Without pretending to be altogether an original 
work on the subject, it brings together ‘‘the scraps of information which 

lie scattered in books” on the subject. The book deals mainly with 

North Indian coinage. It is divided into eight chapters. The first deals 
with “the Evolution of coinage” with reference to foreign countries, being 
a brief summary of accounts already published. The second deals with 
the same subject with reference to India. We cannot agree with the 
author’s contention that Prof. Bhandarkar’s view that coined money 
existed in India in the middle of thiid millennium B.-C. lacks conviction 
when the latter has given good proof. We think that the author is 
uncertain in his mind as to the exact antiquity of coinage in ancient 
India when he writes on page 25 of his book that coins in the real 
sense came into use during the "later stage of the Brdhmnna period or 

in the beginning of the Sutra period and asserts on page 33 that 

coinage w r as evolved at about 800 B. C. or 1000 B.C. (in the later stage 
of t e Vedic period)\\ With regard to the indigenous system of coinage, 
and its origin* he simply repeats the views already given by Prof. Bhan* 
darkar, The third chapter on “Weights and coin denominations” is 
instructive just as the fourth chapter on “Metrology of the coins” . is 
interesting. The fifth chapter enumerates the different modes of minting 
coins, while the sixth, dealing with “the State in relation to coinage,” 
discusses the part played by it in fabricating and circulating the coins 
as compared to that of private bodies or individuals. The seventh chapter 
deals with “Coins with symbols” in a rather meagre way and one would 
wish that greater details are given and useful conclusions drawn from 
the same relating to the history and religion of the people. The eighth 
and the last chapter deals with “the Provenance and coin types’*. We look 
in vain for some illustrations. This is a serious defect. The get-up is 
good and we think that, on the whole, the work is useful. 
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(Continued fro'il page 8 2 of Vol. VII , Part II.) 

Chapter II 


Hussain All ns the 
Company’s renter.- 
November 1706 to Sep- 
tember 1769. 


General Caillaud and Charles Smith were not prepared for an 
arrangement under which full scope would have to be given to the 

vagaries of the Dubashes. They were equally 
unprepared for the direct management of the 
territories at a time when the Company’s authority 
was not sufficiently well established and negotia- 
tions with Nizam Ali were still proceeding. They 
thought that Hussain Ali’s appointment as the Company’s renter would 
not result in its direct repudiation by Nizam Ali even though it might 
not evoke his warm welcome. The status quo , though there might not 
be much to recommend its continuance, would ease the minds of the 
people and facilitate the attempts of the government for the complete 
control of the Sarkars. 


Hence, they countenanced the proposals of Hussain Ali to tent 
the Sarkars. These proposals were based on the understanding which he 
privately entered into with the President while he was at Madras . 116 


145 The Government wrote home that as to Hussain Ali “we had not much 
to apprehend from him as, by a private agreement he had before entered into 
with the President, he engaged to put us in possession of the Cirkars whenever 
required” in exohbnge for a personal jagir. Madras Letters Received 1 April 176$ 
(Palk) para 3 . Vol III. 

1 
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Caillaud and Smith rejected his original proposal to pay twelve lakhs of 
Madras Pagodas for a period of three years, in which case the Company 
would have to bear the charges of collection. But being unable to settle^ 
any agreement definitely, they referred the matter to the decision of the 
Madras government.^ The government appointed a sub Committee of 
the Council consisting of John Pybus and John Call to report on the 
matter. ^ The Committee submitted their opinion that the time for 
direct management had not yet come and that the interests of the Com- 
pany would be best served by renting the Sarkars to Hussain Ali. ^8 
They recommended an annual rent of four lakhs of Madras Pagodas on 
the condition that Hussain Ali agreed to pay the previous year’s balances 
or, if he rejected this and insisted on his personal jag^r of 30,000 
Pagodas a year and the Masulipatam haveli lands valued at 15,000 
Pagodas, he should be required to pay 2,50,000, 2*50,000 and 3,00,000 
Pagodas respectively for the first, second and third years, clear of the 
balance of 75,695 Pagodas still due from the zamindars and of all 
ordinary and extra-ordinary charges of collection. 149 

While General Caillaud was still engaged in the negotiations at 
Hyderabad, Smith came to an agreement with Hussain Ali for the reve- 
nue management of the Sarkars. According to this agreement, hauls 
were drawn up in the names of Hussain Ali and Raja Srinivasa Jogi 
Pantulu BahadurB>0 f 0 r the Rajahmundry Sarkar at an annual rent of 
3,83,500 Madras Pagodas. The Sarkars of Ellore and Mustafanagar were 
leased to Hussain Ali himself at Madras Pagodas 4,16,500 a year, thus 
making a total of eight lakhs of Pagodas for the three middle Sarkars, 
Both these leases were to run for a period of three years. The two 
renters further agreed to pay Madras Tagodas 6,500 a year for the 

146 Caillaud and Smith to Madras 12 October 1766. Milit , Cons, 20 October 
Vol 57 pp. 306 11. 

147 Milit . Cons. 20 October 1766 Vol. 67 pp. 311-15. Pybus was a former 
Chief of Masulipatam. Call had considerable experience of the affairs in thu 
Sarkars, since on a provious occasion he visited Masulipatam to advise the 
Madras government on the defence of the Sarkars. 

148 Pybus and Call to Madras Fort. St. George 25 October Milit Cons, 27 
October idem pp. 317-19. 

149 Idem pp. 321-22 See also Madras to Caillaud and Smith 28 October pp 323- 
24. Smith to Madras .Masulipatam 8 November Milit Cons 27 November idem pp 
333-35 and enclosures pp. 335-37. 

150 The Company's interpreter attached to the chiefshfp of Masulipatam. He 
was the same Jogi Pantulu who conducted the negotiations with Nizam Ali. These 
titles were conferred on him by the Court of Hyderabad along with the majum - 
dari of the Eajahtn undry Sarkar* 
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support of the Company’s troops detailed to assist them in their adminis- 
tration.151 The Madras government ratified these agreements on ryth 
‘November 1766 with the special proviso that Hussain Ali should pay 
half of thz outstanding balances by January 1767 . 162 Ten ^ ays a f ter 
these agreements had been concluded the government received information 
that the treaty of Hyderabad had been signed. Thus, before the end* of 
1766 the vigorous policy of the Madras government * had justified itself. 

Their first task was to establish the authority of the renters in 
the Sarkars by reducing the zamindars to obedience and inducing them 
to enter into agreements with the nominees of the 
Middle ^Sarkars. 116 Company since the latter were ‘‘destitute of any 

other means of paying the Company their rents but 
what their industry and experience may be able to raise out of the coun- 
tries they had rented” 155 The zamindars of Ellore and Mustafanagar 
especially Appa Rao, the formidable Rajaof Nuzividu, immediately recog- 
nised the authority of Hussain Ali as the renter of these Sarkars. 154 
But the Rajas of Peddapuram and Samalkota refused to acknowledge the 
joint authority of Hussain and Jogi Pantulu as renters of the Rajahniundry 
Sarkar, Owing to the fact that the Raja of Peddapuram was a minor 
and the rival factions in the family were unwilling to come to terms, 
force was used “as an example of this kind is absolutely necessary in 
order thoroughly to establish our authority In all the Sarkars”. 155 The 
defiant attitude of the Peddapuram family had its repeicussion on the 
zamindars in general and e\cn Appa Rao and the Raja of Mugalaturru, 
who had previously negotiated with Hussain All, had now “absolutely 
declined setllirg on any terms, waiting until the dispute with the Pedda- 
pore Rajah is decided”. 456 To overcome this difficult) and at the request 
of Hussain Ali, Charles Smith and Quintin Craufurd, a member of the 
Masulipatam Council, proceeded to Rajahmundry on 6 January 1767 

151 Smith to Madras , op, cit. pp. 333-37. Seo also Madras Letters Received 22 
January 1767 (further tetters) (Palk), paras 39 and 63-65 Vol. III. 

152 Milit. Cons 17 November 1766 and Madras to Caillaud and Smith of the 
same date. Vol. 57 pp. 337-38 See also Masulipatam to Madras 23 November idem 
8 December idem pp. 360-61, intimating that Hussain Ali had accepted the addi- 
tional condition imposed by the Madras government. 

153 Smith and Craufurd to Madras Rajahmundry, 29 January, 1767 idem 9 
February Vol. 58 p. 95. 

154 Masuli jatam to Madras 31 December 1766 Milit. Cons. 5 January 1767 
Vol 5' p. 3-6. 

155 Idem Bourchier's government w’hicb had recently succeeded that of Palk 
approved this procedure. See resolution on pp. 72-73. 

156 Smith and Craufurd to Madras Rajahmundry, 29 January, Milit , Cons* 9 
February Vol. 58 pp. 94-96. 

157 Same to same Rajahmundry, 22 January idem 2 February, idem pp, 68-72 
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The Madras government rose equal to the occasion and ordered 
the detachment originally detailed for service with Nizam Ali to deal 
with the situation 158 Without a mere show of forces, Colonel Hart, 
procured the surrender of the fort at Peddapuram, and “as the grain 
has... been already collected and distributed among the Rajah's depend" 
ants 0 , Smith and Craufurd thought it best to accommodate matters, 
since any other method “would have occasioned almost the entire loss of 
this year’s revenues”. 1 ^ Niladri Rao, 1GG Raja of Samalkota was more 
obdurate than the Peddapuram family and surrendered only after his fort 
had been stormed. Once again, the Madras government pursued a leni- 
ent policy. These two instances brought the zamindars to obey the 
authority of Hussain Ali and Jogi Pantulu. A settlement of the revenue 
affairs was canied through and thus the Company obtained the prospect 
of enjoying “the quiet and peaceable possession of these three Sarkars ”. * G1 
But the details of this settlement are not available. 

The Madras records are silent as regards the revenue manage- 
ment of these Sarkars for the three years they were leased out to Hussain 
Ali and Jogi Pantulu. The general attitude of the 
statistics government seems to have been solely confined to 

the policing of the provinces without any attempt 
on their part to come into contact with the cultivators. The Court of 
Directors were emphatic on this line of policy. In their despatch of 24 
March 1768 , they wrote to Madras that “no European is to interfere in 
the collection of the revenues further than to receive the rents from 
Hussain Ally, or the Rajahs who held the districts (vho) are to account 
to the Chiefs of Masulipatam and Vizagapatam as you shall direct* 
neither arc they to interfer in the management of the government of the 
count! y further than to check the renters if guilty of any grievous 

oppressions’*.!^ 

When war broke out with Nizam Ali in 1769 , Masulipatam 
withdrew all forces from the Chicacole Sarkar to concentrate on Kham- 
mamet and this secured the peace of these Sarkars. Hussain Ali him- 
self sought and obtained additional military assistance since “the number 
of troops (originally) allotted him is not even sufficient to support his 
character among the zemindars with any kind of dignity” and since it 
would have been extremely difficult to settle the next year’s jamabancH 

158 Smith and Craufurd to Madras Rajahmuudry, 29 January, Milit, Cons . 9 
February Yol. 58 p 97 and Madras to Masulipatam 10 February idem p. 108. 

159 Same ta same Rajahmundry, 16 February idem 23 February idem pp. 188* 
40. See also Madras Letters Received 21 March 1767 (Bourchier) paras 6-7 Vol III 

160 The present Maharaja of Pitkapuram is a descendant of Niladri Rao. 

161 The Bourchier government approved these measures. See Mil it. Cons , 
Yob 58 p. 141 and Madras to Masulipatam , 24 February, Yol. 58 pp. 142-43. 

162 Madras Dispatches 24 March 1768, para 46 Yol. IY p, 262 , 
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without an adequate force. 163 But he was not successful in obtaining 
from the Madras government the special favour of an hereditary and 
‘personal jagir without reference to his office as the Company’s renter. 
On this the Madras government wrote home that he had pressed them 
for “a distinct cowle for his Jagueer and to have it established as his 
property. We avoided giving him any such independant indulgence, but 
insisted on its being included in the Cowle for the Sarkars as a means 
of securing the fidelity of a man whose abilities may hereafter be useful 
on many occasions”. 1 ®* 

The Sarkars of Khammamet and Warangal in the Nizam’s 
dominions were temporarily administered by the Madras government during 
the war with Nizam Ali in 1768. At this period 
Temporary revenue admi- several villages in the Khammamet Sarkar were 
nistration of Khamma- interspersed with those of the Mustafanagar Sar- 
met and Warangal. , , hence had been a source of constant 

Hussain Ali as manager. the renters of these two Sarkars. 

The Sarkars of Khammamet and Warangal were parcelled out among: 
numerous zamindars "almost every trifling farm being distinguished with 
this appellation, and the proprietor of this small tract kecp(s) up a 
retinue and strictly adheres to an observance of all the ceremonials used 
by the people of this cast and distinction”. 163 The revenues of these 
Sarkars were partly realised in grain. Both these features demanded the 
presence of a well-appointed sibbandi for the collection of the revenues. 

The Masulinatam Council recommended that the appointment of 
a renter would be the best method of revenue management till they 
obtained a more complete knowledge of these Saikars. Tlicj reco ‘ 1im ^ 
that “the abilities, art and experience of Hussain Ally, the known 
timidity of his nature which destroys all ideas of enterprise where ■ 

person may be exposed to danger, his dependence on us and the _ 

ment entertained against him by the Soubah, joined ; ^ , TeTw h 
ness of these Circars, points him out as the Person to be entrusted w t h 

the care of them.*’ They further be easily 

military forces necessary for the security of .. • ■ 

recovered from the revenues of the Khaminam . - 

163 Masalipatara to Madras 20 November ^ O- 27 T * 

60 Madras Letters Received i November lW^Bourchmi) P^ 1 *^ ^ 6l 

165 Masulipatam to Madras 29 Januaty > * w u m03t formidable of these 
pp, 157.160. Raja Aswa Rso of Falavaacha was 

lamidars , v to attempt any scheme 

166 Thereby meaning, obviously, his .ncapamty 

subversive of the Company’s authority. 

167. Op. Cit. yoL 61, PP- 157-100 
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At a time when the Rukn-ud Daula was on his way to Madras 
to conclude the treaty of 1768, the government was not prepared to 
accept Hussain Ali*s proposals. But they directed Masulipatam that 
4 as much of the rents of those Ci rears as possible may be collected to 
assist (us) in defraying our expenses. ” 1G8 Curiously enough they had 
already assumed the general control of these Sarkars when they had 
induced Jafar Beg Khan, the Nizam’s commandant of the fort of Kham- 
mamet, to surrender his charge in exchange for a personel Jagir 169 and 
after the treaty of Madras had been concluded, according to which the 
fort of Kondapalli and its adjacent jagir were ceded to the Company, 
they still retained the possession of these Sarkars until an envoy of the 
Nizam’s government took charge of them. As such they directed Masuli- 
patam “to cease to interfere in the management of these countries* (but) 
keep an exact account of the revenues they may have (already) collected. * 7G 

At the instance of the Masulipatam Council, Hussain Ali de- 
puted his naih to “take an account of the grain produced this season” 
in these Sarkars and “to follow such other measures as might be nece- 
ssary for preventing its being carried off the ground”. 1,71 Jafar Beg 
arrived at Masulipatam and pressed for the grant of the jagir promised 
by the Madras government in the event of his surrendering the fort of 
Khammamet which he had already done. 173 This fort was almost imme- 
diately delivered to one nf the accredited servants of the Nizam along 
with the two Sarkars of Khammamet and Warungal. 178 The government 
kept their promise by granting Jafar Beg a jagir consisting of eleven 
villages in the Bezwada Taluk of the Kistna District. 174 Added to this, 

168 Resolution of tho Madras government. M/lit* Cons. 11 February 1708. 
Vol. 61, p. 102, and Madras to Masulipatam of the same date, idem pp, 1G9 — 170. 

109 Wo read that Jafar Bog later had “made an application to be put in 
posses ion of the Jaghir which was promised to him as a recompence for the 
surrendry of Commamet in virtue of your orders of 30th November last*’ 
Masulipatam to Madras, 19 March 1768. Mi lit. Cons. 2-5 March., idem p. 4lh 

170 Milit. Cons 23 February idem, p. 209. 

171 Masulipatam to Madras 18 February Miht, Cons . 5 March idem 
pp. 278—79. 

172 Masulipatam to Madras , 19 March, Milit Cons , 25 March, Vol. 61, p. 414. 

173 idem . pp. 41 4 — 10. 

174 The villages were Gollapudi, Tummalayalem, Zupuii, Mulapadu, Kati- 
kalapadu, Ilaprolu, Bhavanipuram, Tadajulli, Andukur, Muttalampadu and 
Bhimavaram. 

I am not able to identify the last four villages. The first seven are 
situated on the northern bank of the Kistna above Bozwada. Bhimavaram, I. 
presume, should not be confused with its namesake and the headquarters of the 
Bhimavaram Taluk of the West Godavari District, 

See also Madras to Masulipatam, 25 April, idem, pp, 530 — 39. 
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he was given the lease of the three villages, other than his jagir villages 
granted by Nizam Ali according to the treaty of 1768. 176 

The fort and jagir of Kondapalli which had been acquired by 
the late treaty were incorporated with the Mustafanagar Sarkar. Hussain 
Ali was again given the preference as “the properest person to rent” the, 
district. But in order to avoid any reproach of favouritism, they invited 
public offers for the rent of these acquisitions. As a result of this, 

Mosalkanti Kamari Pantulu submitted a proposal to rent the .Kondapalli 
division. 176 But Hussain All’s proposal was accepted as being the most 
favourable and the farm was let from the time of the acquisition of the 
territory 177 to 31st December 1769, by which time the Mustafanagar 
kauls would expire. This was done with a view to synchronise the 
periods of leases of all the Sarkars. 176 

It is here necessary to note the disturbances in the Mailavaram 
zamindari, in the Bezwada taluk of the Kistna District, which ultimately 
led to the systematic reduction of the zamindari forces in the three 

Middle Sarkars. The death of the Raja and the 

Disturbances in Mailava- succession of a minor threw the affairs of this 

ra satio Q n of th« d ' Middle"' tract int0 £reat confusion and final| y resulted in 
Sarkars. the pillage by certain turbulent members of the 

family of Kondapalli jagir recently acquired by 
the Company. At the request of Hussain Ali, the Masulipatam Council 
deputed Capt. Billingham to suppress the revolt. 179 

This incident focussed the attention of the Madras government 
on one of the most serious obstacles in the way of the effective adminis- 
tration of the Middle Sarkars. As Masulipatam put it: The numberless 

forts with which these provinces abound alone render the zemindars formi- 
dable. Their undiciplined and ill — appointed followers can never in the 
field make any opposition of consequence to a regular body of troops, 
but while secured within their forts which are generally well-stocked with 
provisions, the reduction of them to obedience becomes a work of time 
and expense. ..No opportunity should be neglected of lessening their 
numbers, at the same time, without depriving the zemindars of their lands 
and other privileges. These most of them possess from ancient and here- 
ditary descent» but the greater number of the forts have been erected 

175 Masulipatam to Madras , 27 May. Milit. Cons t 8 June, idem, p. 706. 

176 Masulipatam to Madras 23 March Milit. Cons t 25 March Vol. 61 pp. 432-37 

177 The exact date of the acquisition of Kondapalli is not specific. All the 
while, the Masulipatam Council and Hussain Ali as chief renters enjoyed de facto 
authority over it. 

178 Madras to Masulipatam 4 April idem pp. 463-64. 

178 Masulipatam to Madras 28 October 1768 Milit . Cons* 8 November Vol. 68 
pp. 1, 460-61, 
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during the weak and relaxed government of the present Soubah (Nizam 
Ali) and his predecessor Salabat Jung*’. 180 

To reconcile the zamindars to the administration of the Company 
was at once a subject of policy and prudence. As such ‘by well-timed 
marks of reward we should gain their confidence and affection and as 
they wouM then be exposed to the indisputable control of our authority 
and would see, nevertheless, that we had no intention to make an impro- 
per use of that power, tve are persuaded that they would soon reconcile 
themselves to a government that must appear to them to be founded on 
principles so moderate and just, nor would they wish to change for 
another (which), from experience they must know, would either make use 
of their defenceless situaton to dispoil them of their possessions or at 
least would so far improve by it as to the extent of immense sums under 
pretence of confirming them therein”. The Madras government entirely 
approved this line of policy and, while ordering the demolition of Maila- 
varam, directed Masulipatam “to destroy the others as opportunities 
offer.” 181 

The affairs of Peddapuram also occasioned a considerable 
to the Madras government. Aswa Rao, Raja of 
Palawancha, in the Khammamet Sarkar of the Nizam’s 
dominions, had been dispossessed of his zamindari 
by Ibrahim Beg Khan who, as the Nizam’s deputy, 
had recently taken charge of the Khammamet and 
Warangal Sarkars in accordance with the treaty of Madras. Aswa Rao 
having taken shelter in the Peddapuram Zamindari, Ibrahim Beg strongly 
protested to the Masulipatam Council on behalf of his master. 18 ^ The 
Madras government originally directed an inquiry into the rights of the 
zamindars to grant asylum, but on the strong recommendation of the 
Masulipatam Council it was abandoned as such an inquiry would weaken 
the authority of the Company in the country. Nevertheless, Aswa Rao 
was obliged to quit the country. 183 


amount of anxiety 


The Peddapuram 
incident : rights 
of asylum. 


180 Masulipatam to Madras 9 November Milit. Cons . 21 November Vol. 63 pp, 
1,652-57. 

181 Resolution of the Madras government, idem , p, 1. 558. This resolution 
was immediately carried into effect, See, Masulipatam to Madras, 23 November. 
Milit . Cons. 29 November Vol, 63, pp. 1 , 674—76. 

See also Madras Letters Received , 8 March 1769 (further letter).(Bourehier) 
para 28, Vol. IV. 

182 Masulipatam ta Madras undated No. 227 Milit. Cons. 17 April 1769 VoL65 
pp, 267*68. 

It is not clear whether this Ibrahim Beg was the same as the one who 
delivered the fort of Kondapalli to the Company in exchange for a jagir. 

188 Masulipatam to Madras No, 121 Milit .Cons* 80 July 1770 Voh 67 pp. 176*77. 
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The revenue transactions between the Company and Hussain AM, 
and Jogi Pantulu as has been shown before, were extremely obscure. 
But towards the end of the period of his rentership, we get a few 
glimpses which are worth reviewing. Thus, in November 1768, a sum of 
Madras Pagodas 62,111 was shown to be outstanding * 
The Company from the renters. It arose out of the balances which 

revenue ^eaTTn g were due to Hussain Ali from the several zamindars 

at the time when he relinquished the deputyship of 
Nizam Ali and was entertained as the Company's renter. Even though 
‘•the Company did not, in fact, get possession of the circars until after 
the conclusion of the first treaty with the Soubah and though (the) three 
southernmost were not rented out untill the latter end of 1766", the fact 
that the haul had been drawn up so as to become operative from 25 
September of that year and that Hussain Ali had assigned these balances 
to the Company led the Madras government to insist on its payment. 184 

Again, by the same month, Hussain Ali and Jogi Pantulu as 
renters of the Rajahmundry Sarkar had completely discharged their obli- 
gations for the fasli year 1176 (1766*- 67) which amounted to M.Ps. 
1,19,500. But for the year 1767 — 68 a balance of M. Ps. 49.500 con- 
sisting of the third lcist in part and the fourth in full was due from 
them. As regards the Ellore and Mustafanagar Sarkars, Hussain Ali 
paid in full his rent of M. Ps. 1,30,500 for 1)66 — 67. But for the year 
1767 — 68 he stood indebted to the Company to the extent of M. Ps. 
50,500 in the same manner as was in the Company's debt in conjunction 
with Jogi Pantulu. Both these balances arose out the backwardness of 
the zamindars among whom were included the Rajas ot Nuzividu, the 
Char Mahal, Yuyyur, Peddapuram, Pithapuram, the Domahal (KotaRama“ 
chandrapuram)t Korukonda, Polavaram and Gatala, in all mounting to 
M.Ps. 63,112. By the agreements signed by these zamindars, half of 
the balances ought to have been paid by 28 February 1767 and the 
residum by 31; May 1768, Their default was the direct result of the 
renters' backwardness. 185 

In June 1769 the Madras government surveyed the revenue 
position of the three middle Sarkars in view of the fact that the term 
of rentership of Hussain Ali and Jogi Pantulu would be expiring in 

184 Masulipatam to Madras, 4 October 1768 . Miht. Cons. 2 November, Vol, 63 , 
pp. l f 391—83. 

185 Masulipatam to Madras , 4 October 1768 . Milit. Cons. 2 November. See 

statement of balance, due to the Company. Vol. 63 , pp 1393 — 97 . See alto, 
Madras Letters Received, (further letter) Bourchier, 8 March 1769 , pata 27, Vol.IV 

* 
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September . 186 Since the zamindars in general “not” 
withstanding their assurances of fidelity and attach- 
ment, were ready to catch at every opportunity of 
distressing the government”, they resolved to do 
way with the agency of renters and get into direct 
touch with them. “Even tho' the expenses of collecting (the revenues) 
should render it less advantageous, we think even that will be over- 
balanced by our acquiring a more competent knowledge ot their mean 
value . ”* 87 The matter was then referred to the Masulipatam Council for 
their opinion. On their concurrence with the views of the government, 
and notwithstanding the possibility “that the plan may not answer our 
expectations”, Madras resolved to “confine ourselves to a trial only.” 
The Sarkars were then advertised to be leased piecemeal . 188 

Hussain Ali was extremely reluctant to relinquish the manage- 
ment of the Sarkars which he. had enjoyed either as the naib of Nizam 
Ali or as the Company’s renter, for nearly a decade. He proposed to 
visit Madras with a view to secure his continuation as renter of the 
revenues of the Sarkars . 188 The government of Du Pre, who had recently 
succeeded Bourchier, emphatically declined to countenance his proposal. 
On Hussain Ali’s reiterating the advantages which the Company would 
derive from the continuation of his rentership, the Madras government 
stated the disadvantages of a system of revenue management from which 
direct contact with the zamindars was eliminated . 186 

The government argued that since the jamabandi for jy6g — 1770 
had already been settled and in force for seven months, no question of 
Hussain All's management could be countenanced. Hussain Ali had 
falsely assured the zamindars that he was to be reappointed renter and 
to counteract this and bring them to proper obedience it was essential 
to settle with them individually. Otherwise, the agreement entered into 
with the Company by the zamindars would not be fulfilled, and would 
cause great loss to the current revenue. Hussain Ali's presence at 
Madras could only be productive of disputes with the Nawab of Arcot 
regarding their money transactions . 181 On all these grounds, Hussain 
Ali's importunities for reinstatement were definitely rejected. 

Even after the expiry of his rentership, Hussain Ali continued 
to have considerable dealings with the zemindars. Thus, as late as 

186 Pub . Cons . 9 June 1769. Vol. 28, pp. 367—69. 

187 Pub . Cons. 9 June 1769. Vol. 28 , pp. 367—69. 

188 Ibid. See also, Madras Letters Received. 27 June 1769. (Bourohier), paras 
48—51 and 65. Vol. IV. 

189 Hussain Ali to Madras, No. 82 Milit. Cons . 10 April 1779. Vol. 67 
pp. 95—96* 

190 Same to same , No. 92, idem. 23 April, idem. 

191 Hussain Ali to Madras . No. 92 Milit* Cons . 23 April, Vol, 67, pp. 96—100, 
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August 1770, we find him complaining that the Madras government hill 
not discharged their obligations by neglecting to take over, as promise*! 

the balances exhibited as due to him from the zamindars, and that he 

had been obliged to satisfy the Company with the proceeds of his jagirM* 
Governor Du Pre wrote to him in reply that Alexander Wynch, the new 
Chief of Masulipatam would give him “all the assistance he can to 
recover (the balance in question), but certainly it would not be just that 

the Company should suffer in the revenue of this year to make good the 

arrear(s) of the last year”. 193 Thus ended Hussain All’s management of 
the Sarkars. 

It is not possible to be precise in an estimate of Hussain Ali’s 
revenue administration of the Sarkars. Starting as the deputy of Nizam Ali 

he had attempted to wield uncontrolled power over 

.Estimate of Hussain Sarkars and naturally evoked the opposition 

Ali’s revenue adminis- . . _ , - . . ,, 

tration. of the zamindars. But he was fortunate all 

through this period to command the good will and 
the military support of the Company and thus could even defy the stibadar 
of Dekhan. He had survived one of the most crucial tests which any 
Indian administration of this period had been subjected to. At a time 
when the whole of Southern India was in the crucible of internecine war- 
fare, when the Company had been reduced to the lowest state of their 
fortunes, when the Madras government were unable and unwilling to assert 
their right to the Sarkars on the grant of Shah Alam — Hussain Ali saw 
the form in which the fortunes of the Company were shaping, and willingly 
threw in his lot with that of the Madras government. Thus, he delivered 
up the management of the Sarkars even before the treaty of 1766. For 
this he became the object of the severest resentment of Nizam Ali. But 
he never departed from his policy of friendship towards the Madras 
government. It would be no exaggeration to say that despite his weak- 
nesses *he had actually established the Company’s authority in the north- 
ern Sarkars. 

On the other hand, his revenue administration had been extremely 
severe. Perhaps the troublous conditions of the times partly justified his 
heavy rental. Even then, his revenue methods were pernicious. His des- 
potism led him to trample upon the rights of the zamindars in the Sarkars 
but in this he was only perpetuating the traditional policy of the Mughal 
Empire in its palmiest days. As such he became an object for cautious 
observation and final condemnation by the Madras government and when 
once that government had realised that the time had come for a drastic 
change in the revenue administration of the Sarkars, they dismissed him* 
With the close of his administration, Southern India was at once nd ana 
deprived of the instrumentality of a single individual for the entire 
management of the huge strip of territory. 

19* Same to same received 26 July 1770 Pub. Cons . 17 August Vol. JO 
PP 765-66* 

193 Du Pre to Hussain Mi 1 August Vol. 80 PP- 668-67. I am not Able *0 
trace this transaction any further. 
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(From Kalabhartri to Paramesvaravarma II) 

Govinda Pai. 

( Continued from page 16 of Volume Vll t Part 1 ) 

(g) The undated Haiderabad grant 41 of the same Chalukya 
Vikramaditya I claims that he trampled upon (or rubbed out) the fame 
of Narasimha, destroyed the power of Mahendra and conquered I£vara 
with a mere glance, and thus crushed the Pallavas, and that conquering 
king ISvarapota, he took Kanchi, The Pallava kings mentioned here 
would no doubt be the immediate successors of ParameSvaravarma I 
who had vanquished Vikramaditya I, and on whom naturally therefore 
Vikramaditya would be avenged. These Pallava kings were thus the 
contemporaries of this Chalukya king. 

(io) From the Vakkaleri plates* issued in S S. 679 (i.e. 757 

A.C ) the nth regnal year of the Chalukya king Kirtivarma II, we are 
informed that the Pallava king Nandipotavarma was twice defeated 
during the reign of Kirtivarma’s father Vikramaditya II — once by Vikra- 
maditya II himself, who after achieving that conquest entered Kanchi 
and acquired great merit by presenting heaps of gold to the Rajasimhes- 
vara and other temples there, which is confirmed by the inscription at 
the said shrine 43 in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, which 
mentions this Chalukya king with all his paramount titles; and 
next by the crown- prince Kirtivarma who was deputed for the 
purpose by his father the king Vikramaditya II. The latter conquest 
is also mentioned in the Aivuli plates 44 issued in S.S. 741 (i.e. 749 A.C.) 
the 4th regnal year of Kirtivarma II. This Nandipotavarma is obviously 
the same as Nandivarma or Nandipotaraja, whose Kasakudi plates are 

*1 I. A. (VI p. 77). The phrase in the original text is i.e. 

conquered with a glance, which is so graphic and so expressive that Dr. Fleet's 
alteration (-surpassed in the art of government) may be readily 

rejected as quite uncalled for. 

42 K.C. (X XI 68) 

48- F.K,D. p 876. 

44 M.A.R, 1908 p. 12a. 
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dated in his 32nd regnal year, and who, as stated therein, was the cousin 
and successor of ParamSgvaravarma II. Now, according to the L&kSb* 
mSSvara stone inscription, dated S. S. 656, on the full-moon day of 
Magha , in the 2nd regnal year of Vikramaditya II, which date is equi^ 
valent to the 13th January 733 A. C. (on which day there was a lunar 
eclipse though not mentioned in the grant), Vikramaditya II must have 
come to the throne in 733 A.C ; and likewise according to the Vakkalud 
plates Kirtivarma II came to the throne in 746—47 A.C Nandi potavarma 
was thus the contemporary of Vikramaditya II (733—746 A«C.). 

From the Penukonda plates, we know that Simhavarma 
who installed the Ganga king Ayyavarma (or Harivarma) must have begun 
to rule before 309 A. C , and from the Allahabad pillar inscription we 
know that Vishnugopa who wa* defeated by Samudragupta must have been 
ruling in 320 — 322 A.C., and from the Penukonda plates again we know 
that Skandavarma who installed the Ganga king Madhava II must 
have commenced to rule before 349 A. C. It will then be readily seen 
that these three kings Simhavarma, Vishnugopa and Skandavarma must 
be three successive kings, and a glance at the Pallava Geneology given 
above will suffice to convince that these three kings must respectively be 
Simhavarma I, his brother and successor Vishnugopa I, and his nephew 
and successor Skandavarma IV, who was the son of Simhavarma I. The 
dates of these three kings then would be — (t) Simhavarma I — 309 A.C. 
(2) Vishnugopa I — 320 — 322 A.C., and (3) Skandavarma IV — 349 A.C. 

Simhavarma II was the son of Vishnugopa I as stated in his 
own Ongodu (No. 2) plates, which are dated in his 4th regnal year and 
which mention a solar eclipse that took place on the new moon day of Chaitra 
and it may be correctly presumed that he must have succeeded his cousin 
brother Skandavarma IV, as the latter, we have seen, succeeded his uncle 
(and Simhavarma Il’s father^ Vishnugopa I. Simhavarma of the 
* Loka-vibhaga* whose reign, as mentioned in that work, commenced in 
437 A C., could never be the son of Vishnugopa I (who, as we have seen* 
was on the throne in 320 — 21 A.C.) or that the difference between them 
is more than a hundred years, and also for the further reason that there 
was no solar eclipse on the Chaitra new moon day in his 4th regnal year 
i.e. 439—40 A.C. or 440—41 A.C. (as expressly stated in the Omgodu 
No. 2 plates of Vishnugopa Vs son Simhavarma II), nor in any year 
between 414 A.C. and 460 A.C. It is therefore quite certain that 
Simhavarma of the 'Loka-vibhaga* is Simhavarma III. Thus it is establi- 
shed beyond doubt that there were thre€ kings of the name of Simha varnta 
the first of whom Simhavarma I was the installer of the Ganga king 


46 FXD, p. 875 . 
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H ari varma 4 u<i was already ruling in 309 A.C, the second of which name 
Simhavarma II, was the son of Vishnugopa I and the donor of the 
Omgodu <{N6. a) plates, and the third king called as such, Simhavarma III 
began to rule in 437 A.C, We also know that according to the inviolate 
practice still prevalent among the Hindus, no son would be called by the 
same name as that of his father (wherefore Simhavarma III could not 
be the son of his name-sake Simhavarma IlJ, whereas the grandson is 
invariably named after his grandfather, wherefore there is no doubt that 
there was the king Vijayavishnugopa aliaa Vishnugopa II (the donor of 
the Guntur as well as the Chura plates) between Simhavarma II and 
Simhavarma III, and that king was rightly called as such after his grand 
father Vishnugopa I, just as his son Simhavarma III was named as such 
after his grand-father Simhavarma II. The deletion therefore of the 
names of Vijayavishnugopa (i.e. Vishnugopa II) and his son Simha- 
varma III from the Pallava Geneology, as has been done by Kev. Heras 46 
is quite unjustified. 

From the statement of the Velurpalaiyam plates 47 that several 
kings including Vishnugopa passed away before Nandivarma was born, we 
have already seen that Vishnugopa II (though belonging to the junior 
branch) must have preceeded his cousin brother Nandivarma on the Pallava 
throne, and the latter therefore must have ruled between Vishnugopa II 
and his son Simhavarma III, Consequently, Nandivarma would be the 
immediate predecessor of his nephew Simhavarma III. We know Simha- 
varma III began to rule in 437 A. C., wherefore Nandivarma may be 
assigned to circa 414 — 437 A. C. and his cousin brother and immediate 
predecessor Vishnugopa II to circa 389 — 414 A.C. The immediate prede* 
cessor of Vishnugopa II was his own father Simhavarma II, who was the 
donor of the Omgodu (No. 2) plates. These plates, we have seen, men- 
tion a $olar eclipse that occured on the Chaitra newmoon day in his 4th 
regnal year, Now there were only 2 solar eclipses on the specified day 
within 25 years before 389 A.C., viz. those on (1) 4th April 368 A.C, 
and (*) 15th April 386 A.C. The latter date may be rejected, as in that 
case his reign would be a very brief one of 7 or 8 years. We shall 
therefore accept the former date i.e. the 4th April 368 A.C. as that of 
the eclipse mentioned in his Omgodu (No. 2) plates (the actual date of 
which then would be 9th April 368 A.C.), in which case his reign would 
commence in 364 A.C., and his regnal period would be 364^389 A. C* 

The immediate predecessor of this Simhavarma II was, as we 
have already seen, not his father Vishnugopa I, but his couSin brother 
Sk&ndavarma IV, who was already on the Pallava throne -in 349 A.C. 

46 H.P.G. Chart No. 2 . 

47 M E.B, 1911 p. 56. 
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He may therefore be assigned to 340—364 A.C. We have also seen that 
the immediate predecessor of Skandavarma IV was not his father $ba&itor 
varaa I. bat his uncle Vishnugopa I, who ruled between the father and 
son, and was on the Pallava throne in 20—22 A.C. when Samudrappy^# 
invaded Kanchi and we also know that Simhavarma I must have already 
begun to rule before 309 A. C. Now the Uruvapalli grant*®* of this 
Vishnugopa, issued in the nth regnal year of his brother Simhavasma I* 
while he himself was the crown-prince (Yuva-maharaja) is dated on the 
10th lunar day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pushy a. The pre- 
sumption is but natural that the said lunar day mu c t be specially auspl* 
cious in order to be selected as fit occasion for making grants. Eclipses 
of the sun and the moon are considered the most auspicious occasions for 
making gifts, next to which comes the day of the winter solstice' (Uttara* 
yana Sctmkronti). when the sun takes to the northward course. No 
eclipse whether the solar or the lunar, could occur on the xoth day of 
the dark half of any lunar month, whereas the winter solstice invariably 
occurs in Paushya and there was such an occurrence on the specified day 
on the 17th December 306 A C. which would be in all likelihood 
the date of the Uruvapalli grant. In that case, Simhavarma I came 
to the throne in 296 A. C., and as we have seen that his brother and 
successor Vishnugopa I was ruling in 320—22 AC., we may assign the 
regnal period of Simhavarma I to 296-315 A.C., and then as at would 
follow, the regnal period of Vishnupopa I would be 315-340 A, C. 

The Omgodu (No. 1) plates .49 which record a grant of Simha 
varma I’s father Vijayaskandavarma rlias Skandavarma III, are dated in 
his 33rd regnal year on the 13th lunar day in the 3rd fortnight of winter. 
These details of date evidently furnish an indication of antiquity, and 
refer to the three-fold division of the year 50 each including 8 fortnights. 
The three primitive seasons were — (1) Vcsanta (spring) or Qrishma 
(summer) 5 l from the Pholgunn full moon day to Aahadha full-moon; (2) 
Varaha (rain) from the Ashadha full moon day to Kortika full-moon; 
and (3) Sarat& (autumn) or H^mantn (winter) from the Kartika fullmoon 
day to Phalguna fullmoon, and these three fullmoon days were sometimes 
considered as the last days and sometimes as the initial days fo their 
respective seasons; at any rate, the months were always regarded as 

48 LA. V. p. 50. 

49 MJS.B. 1916 p 118. 

50 Other instances of the use of this three-fold primitive division af the 
year are furnished by the Hirahadagalli grant of Pallava Sivaskandavarma f which 
we shall soon came to), the Dudia grant of the Yakataka king PrawaMina (Rl f 
III p. 258), and the grants of the early Kadamba kings Mrigesavarma (tJL t Yll 
p, 87) and Bavivarma (I,A, VI p, So) 

51 B.C, VII Sk, 268, 

52 Ibid 8k, 264 
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Purnimanta {i.e. ending with the full-moonday). The 3rd fortnight of 
the winter (division) then would be the dark fortnight ol Margatira\ 
and on the 18th November 290 A.C., the 13th lunar day of the dark 
fortnight of Margasira coincided with Dhanus Samkranti i.e. the day 
of the Sun’s entrance into the 9th Zodiacal sign of Sagiltarius, which day 
from time immemorial seems to have been held sacred in all South India 
and more than elsewhere in the Tamil country. In that case Vijayaskan- 
davarma alias Skandavarma III came to the throne in 258 A.C. and ruled 
till 296 A.C. when he was succeeded by his eldest son Simhavarma I. 

We have hardly any information as regards the dates of his 
predecessors Viravarma (alias Kumaravishnu II) and Buddhavarma ( alias 
Skandavarma II) wherefore we may give them an average reign of a 
little more than 25 years each, when the regnal period of Viravarma 
would be circa 228 — 258 A.C., and that of his father Buddhavarma circa 
200 — 228 A.C., or in round numbers, the death of Kumaravishnu I and 
the accession of his son Buddhavarma may be placed in 200 A C. 

Next we come to Buddhavarma’s father Sivaskandavarma alias 
Kumaravishnu I. He was the only Tallava king that had performed 
several? different sacrifices including the Asvamedha f and all of those sacri- 
fices he had performed before he had been but 8 years on the throne as 
is evident from his Hirahadagalli plates^ 3 issued in his 8th regnal year. 
He may thus be lookod upon as the first Pallava king that acquired an 
empire, or in other words the first Pallava Emperor, as will be evident if 
we just contrast his title ‘ Dharrrtmamahdrajddhiraja J with that of his 
father which was merely a ‘ Maharaja 1 as mentioned in the same plate. 
Readers may be reminded of a similar instance in the Gupta history, 
where Chandragupta I, the founder of the Gupta empire as well as of 
the Gupta era, has been called ‘ Maharajadhiraja' , whereas his fathe r 
Ghatotkacha and grandfather Gupta were merely Maharajas. 54 Thus in 
one word, it may be said that this Kumaravishnu ( alias Sivaskandavarma) 
was to the Pallava dynasty what almost exactly a century later Chandra- 
gupta I was to the Gupta dynasty, the founder of the Imperial Line. Now, 
Kuraaravishnu’s Hirahadagalli plates issued in his 8th regnal year are 
dated the 5th day of the 6th fortnight of the rainy season. Here, how- 
ever, we have a very clear and unambiguous instance of the division of 
the year into 3 seasons of 8 fortnights each, and we know that each of 
these divisions was called a * Chatnrmas^a 9 (i e. a period of 4 months), 
though at present that term is applied exclusively to the rainy season. 
We have already said that the intermediate season of the rains lasted 
from the full moon day of Ashadha to that of Kartika § wherefore its 6th 


53 EJ. I. pp. 940, 

54 F.G.I. No*. 1, 4, 10, 12, 18. 
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fortnight Would be the bright half of Aavayuja, and the day specified 
in *the grant thus would be the fifth lunar day of the bright fortnight $ if 
Aevayuja. Here also we would seek out some auspicious occasion that 
coincided with this day, and we would thus assign this grant to Saturday 
the 18th September 174 A. C. which in addition to being the specified 
lunar day was also the very auspicious solar day of the autumnal equinofc 
(i.e. Tula Samkranti or the Vishuva day). In that case Kumaravishnu 
{alias Sivaskandavarma) ascended the throne in 167 A.C. and ruled 
until 200 A.C. 


Though the historicity of the four predecessors of Kumaravishnu 
cannot be denied, we have scarcely any chronological information relating 
to them, wherefore we shall just allow them an average reign of some 20 
years each, when their respective regnal periods whould be: — 


Skandasishya 

Virakurcha 

Chuta-Pallava 

Kalabhartri 


Circa 147— 167, A.C. 

,, 127— 147 A.C. 

,, 107—127 A.C, 

, 87 — 107 A.C. 


Most probably Kalabhartri himself was the real and historical 
progenitor of the Pallava dynasty, the beginning of which in that case 
may be placed at about the end of the first century A.C., and I think 
that Drona, Asvatthama &c. who have been mentioned in some very 
much later inscriptions, such as the Kuram plates, Rajasimhesvara shrine 
inscription, Panamalai inscription, Vayalur pillar inscription, Udayendiram 
(No. 2) plates &c. are in all likelihood much later additions made to 
their historical geneology in order to carry it back into the epic times 
and derive the Pallava descent from those well-known epic heroes, as is 
quite evident from the fact that Asvatthama, the alleged father of the 
eponymous Pallava, is regarded as a part-incarnation of God Siva in the 
Panamalai inscription 65 exactly as Asvatthama, the son of Dronacharya 
has been described in the epic Mahd Bharata. 


Let us now come back to Simhavarma III and his successors. 
We have seen that Simhavarma III came to the throne in 437 A.C. 
He must have ruled for more than 22 years, as the Loka-vibhaga is 
dated in his 22nd regnal year. From the Velurpalaiyam plates 66 we know 
that from this Simhavarma III (who came after Nandivarma) was born 
the victorious Simhavishnu; and this Simhavishnu, we also know from the 
AvantisundQri Katha , was a contemporary of the Ganga king Durvinita, 


55 e.i xix P . us. q fo a jjs i a ref strftr&n 1 awirata w w riMM 
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who, as we have proved in our article on the Ganga Chronology, came to 
the throne in 478 A.C. and was still ruling in 518 A.C. Now the Kuram 
plates^ of Paramesvaravarma I claim that his grandfather Narasimha- 
varma I defeated the Chalukya king, Pulikesi in several battles, wrote 
the word ‘victory' on his back and destroyed his capital Vatapi. This 
Pulikesi has been identified with the 2nd king of that name i.e. Pulikesi II 
and all the scholars have accepted it as a settled fact. But this identi- 
fication is quite incorrect; for believing with Dr. Fleet who says that 
the reign of Pulikesi II ended in disaster 58 due to his defeat and the 
sack of his capital Vatapi by Narasimhavarma I, and assigning that event 
to 642 A,C. as he has done, 50 we shall see that there would be a long 
stretch of 200 years between the commencement of the reign of Simhfi- 
varma III in 437 A. C. and the 10th or 15th regnal year of his great 
grand-son Narasimhavarma I (to which this defeat of Pulikesi II may be 
approximately assigned) when in 642 A. C. he defeated Pulikesi 1 1, and 
these two centuries would have to be made up by merely 3 successive 
reigns of Simhavarma HI (asc. 637 A. C), Simhavishnu, and Mahendra- 
varma I (ob. 642 — 10 or 15-632 or 627), or in other words, each of these 
3 kings would have an average reign of more than 60 years, which, to 
say the least of it, seems to be absurd. The alleged contemporaneity of 
Pulikesi II and Narasimhavarma I therefore readily breaks down, and 
therewith likewise the story of the disastrous end of the reign of Pulikesi II 
( vide App. B), which is mainly or solely built upon that defeat, so long 
believed to have been inflicted upon him by Narasimhavarma I. The 
Pulikesi whom Narasimhavarma I claims to have defeated must therefor 6 
be Pulikesi I, and never his grandson Pulikesi II. As stated in the Aihole 
inscription (verses 7 and 8), Pulikesi I performed the Asvamedha y in 
connection with which he must have carried on various campaigns to 
achieve the necessary ‘ Digvijaya ’ (i.e. the conquest' of the Quarters), and 
it is quite possible that one of those expeditions was led against the 
Pallava king, in which that Chalukya king Pulikesi I was defeated in 
several battles 00 by perhaps the most formidable among his foes the 
Pajlava king Narasimhavarma I, who further pursued his foe as far as 
his capital which he took and destroyed. This seems to be confirmed by 
the Badami inscription, according to which Vatapi or Badami was con- 
quered by Mahamalla, 61 which was no doubt an alter nomen of Nara* 

67 S.IX Vol. I, p. 144. 

68 F.K.D. p. 868, 

69 Ibid p. 359, 

60 Ultimately, however, Pulikesi 1 must have scored the victory over his 
Fallava enemy, as otherwise he (Pulikesi I) could not have consummated his 
Asvwnedha, 

61 F.K D. p. 828 . 
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simhavarma I. Now Pulikesi I came to the throne in about 540 A.C. 
and died in about 566 or 56 ? A. C., when he was succeeded by his soil' 
Kirtivarma I. 

In the Kurara plates again the donor king Paramesvaravarma I 
claims to have made the Chalukya king Vikramaditya I (i.e. the son and 
successor of Pulikesi II) take to flight covered only by a rag. This is 
confirmed by the Rajasimhesvara shrine inscripti6n62 of Paramesvara- 
varma l*s son Rajasimha alias Narasimhavarma II which says that his 
father was the destroyer of the city of Ravarasika. and Ravarasika we 
know was a conspicuous Biruda of Chalukya Vikramaditya 1.63 Thus 
defeated, Vikramaditya I, would naturally seek to take his revenge on his 
adversary Paramesvaravarma I himself, failing which (as perhaps the 
Pallava king had been dead before the Chalukya could muster strength 
enough for an equally crushing counteraction), he would take the neces- 
sary steps to wreak his vengeance upon the immediate successor or succes- 
sors of Paramesvaravarma I as ofen as he could until the memory and 
the weight of his disgrace was entirely wiped out. Thus we learn from 
the Haiderabad Grant64 of Vikramaditya I that he trampled upon (or 
rubbed out) the fame of Narasimha, destroyed the power of Mahendra, 
and conquered Isvara with a glance, and thus crushed the Pallavas and 
conquering king Isvarapota, he took Kanchi. These Pallava kings Nara’ 
simha, Mahendra and Isvara or Isvarapota would therefore no doubt be 
the immediate successors of Paramesvara I, in which case Narasimha 
would be his son and successor Narasimhavarma II, and Isvara or Isvara- 
pota would be Paramesvaravarma II, who was the son and successor of 
Narasimhavarma II, in that Isvara and Paramesvara, being alike the 
names of God Siva are synonymous, and Paramesvaravarma II was also 
known as Paramesvarapotavarma, as is evident from the Kasakudi plates 
of his immediate successor Nandivarma II; and consequently the interme- 
diate name Mahendra (which stands in the Haiderabad Grant between 
those of Narasimha and Isvara) could not be the name of any Ihird king, 
as there was none in the Pallava Geneo’ogy, so far known, between 
Narasimhavarma II and Paramesvaravarma II, but must be the alte r 
nomen of Paramesvara II himself, who as is known from his Kailasanatha 
temple inscription^ was also known as Mahendra, which the composer of 
the Haiderabad grant must have evidently mistaken for a new name of 
an intermediate king. But it may be objected that the apparently three 
kings, Narasimha, Mahendra and Isvara defeated by Vikramaditya I 

62 S.I I, Voi. I. pp. 12-14. 

63 F.K D, p. 329, 

64 LA. VI p. 77. 

66 S J J. Vol* I, pp. 22-23. 
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mi^ht be Narasimhavarma I, Mahendra II and Paramesvaravarma I* who 
seem to correctly answer to the three plausibly successive names of the 
Haiderabad grantf and thence it might also be argued that the Pulikesi 
conquered by Narasimhavarma I was Pulikesi II, on whose death his son 
Vikramaditya I made a retaliative war against the very Narasimha (who 
tyas the vanquisher of his father) and defeated him and not content 
therewith the same Vikramaditya I made further wars against Narasim- 
ha*s son Mahendra II as well as (Mahendra’s son) Isvara (he. Parames- 
varavarma I) and took his capital ICanchi, all of which victories against 
these three Pallava kings he scored between 652 A.C. and 674 A.C., as 
his Gadval Grant66 which is dated in 674 A.C. recounts the same, and in 
fine that Vikramaditya I was entirely defeated by Paramesvaravarma I 
as is claimed by this Pallava king in his Kuram plates. Now from the 
Togarchedu plates 67 of Vikramaditya I’s son Vinayaditya dated in S. S. 
61 1 (i.e. 689 A.C) which is his 10th regnal year, we know that his father 
Vikramaditya I seized the city of Kanchi after he defeated the Pallava king 
(who has not been named), and further also that Vinayaditya, (who was 
then the crown-prince) was commanded by his father to conquer the 
Pallava king, 68 a nd he achieved that end. The most important point to 
note here is that it was after Vikramaditya I had already once defeated 
the Tallava king and taken his capital, (which from the Haiderabad 
grant, we have seen, was taken from Isvarapota) that he again deputed 
his son Vinayaditya, perhaps this time to make an end of that Pallava, 
wherefore in the interval between Vikramaditya I’s capture of Kanchi and 
the invasion of Vinayaditya* Vikramaditya I could have known no defeat 
at the hands of the Pallava. Consequently the defeat that was inflicted 
upon him by Paramesvaravarma I must be placed, as is reasonable, in 
the early part of Vikramaditya I’s reign; or in other words the offensive 
must have been first taken by Paramesvaravarma I, and it was that 
defeat that must have so whetted Vikramaditya I as to drive him to make 
repeated onslaughts on the Pallavas, king after king, and not content 
even therewith to send his son Vinayaditya on the same errand, when 
perhaps he was too old to take the field himself. Thus then the Pallavas 
whom Vikramaditya I defeated must be the immediate successors (and 
not predecessors) of Paramesvaravarma I. 

It may again be objected that in the Gadval plates, dated 
674 A.C., of Vikramaditya I, Paramesvaravarma is said to be the son of 
Mahendravarma, and this exactly fits in with the relation existent between 


66 J£. I. X pp. 100-106. 

67 I.A. VI pp. 86-87. 

68 We have an exactly similar instance in the Vakkgleri plates of Chalukya 
varma II as we have already seen. 
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Mahendravarma II usid Paramesvaravarma I who were father ami 
whereas Paramesvaravarma II was himself Mahendravarma Ilf, and not 
the son of a Mahendravarma. But it must be remembered that the 
Gadval plates are not a Pallava record, but an inscription of their enemy 
the Chalukyas, and as such the composer thereof could not be expected 
to know the precise consanguinity of those different Pallavas, nor the 
correct identification of their different names, and a remarkable instance 
of this ignorance is provided by the Haiderabad grant of Vikramaditya I 
where the apparently three Pallava kings are mentioned as if detached 
from and not correlated to each other, as not a word is said about their 
mutual relationship, and also by the Togarchedu plates of his son Vina- 
yaditya, where not even the name has been mentioned of the pallava kinS 
whom his father as well as he himself defeated. Or we may give An 
example from the Pallava epigraphs themselves, that of the Mangalur 
Pikira and Omgodu (No, 2) plates, all of which record the different 
grants of Simhavarma II, and in all of which the donor’s father himself 
has been called Yuva maharaja Vishnugopa, as if he were a life-long 
crown-prince and never ruled as king, whereas from later Pallava records 
w’e know that he did rule as king. Yet another example may be given 
from the Pallava records. In his Panamalai inscription Rajasimha alias 
Narasimhavarma II says that he is the son of Paramesvaravarma — 
S 3 (E. I. XIX p. 1 1 3) 

where besides the obvious pun upon the name Parames- 
varavarma we also know that * Ekamalla* was a biruda of Paramesvara- 
varma I (S.I.I. Vol. I. No. 24). This filiation is borne out by Kasakudi 
plates, by the Kailasanatha temple inscription (where Lokaditya is an 
alter nomen of Paramesvaravarma I), by the Rajasimhesvara shrine 
inscription (where Ugradanda is a biruda of Paramesvaravarma I), and 
the Vayalur pillar inscription; whereas in Velurpalaiyam plates, Narasim* 
havarma II issaid to be the son’s son (JPKJ 3 ) of Paramesvaravarma I. 

Next from the Ainuli plates 09 of the 4th regnal year and the 
Vakkaleri plates 79 of the nth regnal year of the Chalukya king Kirtivar- 
ma II we are informed that the Pallava king Nandipotavarma was twice 
defeated during the reign of Chalukya Vikramaditya ( 733~746 A.C.) the 
father of Kirtivarma II, once by Vikramaditya II himself, and then by 
Kirtivarma (while he was a crown-prince) at his father’s command; both 
of which defeats were thus inflicted on that Fallava king before Kirtivar- 
ma II ascended the Chalukya throne in 746 A. C. The accession of 
Nandipotavarma to the Pallava throne may therefore be assigned to circa 
720 A»C. We know from his own Kasakudi plates 71 that Jfandivarma 
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was also called Nandipotaraja, and also that he was the cousin and* 
immediate successor of Paramesvaravarma II, wherefore circa 720 A. C. 
would also be the last year 'of the reign of Paramesvaravarma II. 

Now if Pulikesi II be the Pulikesi who was defeated by Nara 
simhavarma I, and if also the three Pallava kings mentioned in the Gadval 
grant of 674 A.C. as well as the Haiderabad grant as having been over" 
come by Vikramaditya I (654 —682 A.C.) be the three successive kings 
Narasimhavarma I, Mahendravarma II and Paramesvaravarma I, then 
assigning the regnal period of Narasimhavarma I to circa 630—660 A. C. 
(as it should synchronize with the end of Pulikesi II’s reign and the 
beginning of that of Vikramaditya I), we shall have 660— 720 A.C. i.e. 60 
years at most for the reigns of four successive Pallava kings, viz 
Mahendravarma II, Paramesvaravarma I, Narasimhavarma II and Parames- 
varavarma II i.e. about 15 years on an average for each reign, which 
seems to be quite implausible. We have therefore to revert to the 

conclusions we have already arrived at, viz. (1) the Pulikesi claimed to 
have been defeated by Narasimhavarma I could not be Pulikesi II, but 
it must be Pulikesi I; (2) it was Paramesvaravarma I who fir9t took the 
offensive against the Chalukya king Vikramaditya I and defeated him; 
and (3) the Pallava kings whom Vikramaditya I claims to have defeated 
are not three as it seems to be, but only two, viz. Narasimhavarma II 
and his son Paramesvaravarma II, who was also called Mahendravarma III 
or in fact it was only one crowned king Narasimhavarma II who was 
defeated by Vikramaditya I, for possibly Paramesvaravarma was yet a 
crown-prince when, after the defeat of his father, he too was defeated by 
Vikramaditya I. We have already had instances in the Togarchedu, 
Ainuli and the Vakkaleri plates of crown princes having been commanded 
by their fathers and sent against their enemy. It is quite possible there- 
fore that after having overcome Narasimhavarma II, when Vikramaditya I 
marched against Kanchi. it was defended by the crown-prince Paiames- 
varavarma (whether it was owing to the absence of his father, who had 
been defeated somewhere far off and had not yet returned to the capital 
when the Chalukya had already arrived at its gates, or it was at the 
command of his father, we cannot decide) and for that reason perhaps it 
has been recorded in that Chalukya’s Haiderabad grant that he took 
Kachi from Isvarapotaraja i.e. Paramesvaravarma. The word ‘ Raja ’ it 
may be said once for all, need not mean the reigning king himself 
as it applies also to princes of blood royal and even to feudatory princes 
as will be evident from the fact that Bhanuvarma, the younger brother 
of the Kadamba king Ravivarma calls himself Bhanuvarma Baja, 72 and 
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a number of similar instances can be given. If again Paramesvaravarma It 
has been mentioned by 2 names, Viz. Isvara or Isvarapota (which is the 
same as Paramesvara) and Mahendra, neither of them is a biruda t which 
perhaps as a crown-prince he may not be expected to have, but both the 
names are those of his ancestors (fsvara or Paramesvara is the name of 
his grandfather, and Mahendra that of his great grandfather) and it is 
quite in the fitness of things if he was given both of- those names by his 
father. 

Now, the defeats which both Narasimhavarma II and his son the 
crown-prince Paramesvaravarma suffered at the hands of Vikramaditya I 
must be placed before 674 A.C., as the same have been mentioned in the 
Gadval plates of that year. Naiasimhavarma II therefore must have 
come to the throne already before 674 A.C. 

These results may now be noted down as follows:-* 

1. Simhavarma III ascended the throne in 437 A. C. 

2. Simhavishnu was a contemporary of the Ganga king 

Uurvinita, who began to rule in 478 A.C. 
and was still ruling in 518 A.C. 


3. Mahendravarma I 

4. Narasimhavarma I 

5. Mahendravarma II 

6. Paramesvaravarma I 

7. Narasimhavarma II 

8. Paramesvaravarma II 


and in the light of these results, 
a sufficiently close approximation 


defeated Pulikesi I (circa 545-567 A.C.) 

defeated Chalukya king Vikramaditya I 
(652—682 A.C.) 

was defeated by the same Vikrama- 
ditya I, and was already on the throne 
in 674 A.C. 

was, while a crown-prince, defeated by 
the same Vikramaditya, before 674 A.C; 
and also must have ceased to rule in 
circa 720 A,C. 

the regnal periods of these kings, with 
;o the truth, would be;— 


1, Simhavarma III 
2t Simhavishnu 

3. Mahendravarma I 

4. Narasimhavarma I 

5. Mahendravarma II 

6 . Paramesvaravarma I 

7. Narasimhavarma II 

8. Paramesvaravarma II 


4 h 7-~472 A.C. 
472 — 520 A.C. 
520—555 A.C. 
555 595 A.C. 

595—630 A.C. 
630 — 660 A.C. 
660 — 685 A.C. 
68$*— A.C 
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It is but natural that the two of the greatest and the most 
powerful e# the South Indian ruling powers of that age* the Pallavas 
and the Cfltalukyas should have found themselves in constant conflict with 
each other* This feud seems to have begun with Simhavishnu, who 
attempted to thwart the accession (or succession) of the Chalukya king 
Jayasima Mltas Jayasimha Vallabha in circa soo A. C., when he was 
repulsed by Jayasimha’s maternal grandfather the Ganga king Durvinita, 
It was carried on by Simhavishnu’s grandson Narasimhavarma 1 , who 
defeated that Jayasimha’s grandson Pulikesi 1 in several battles, possibly 
during the latter’s digvijaya campaign undertaken in connection with his 
Awamedfm which however he celebrated. If the king of Dramila, against 
whom, according to the Mahakuta pillar inscription, the Chalukya king 
Kirtivarma I, the son and successor of Pulikesi I, is said to have been 
victorious, 7 ^ be a Pallava king (as is plausible enough), then there was 
another clash in which Kirtivarma I might be said to have paid off his 
father Pulikesi Fs scores to Narasimhavarma I, who had defeated Puli- 
kesi L Then we have it from the Aihole inscription (634 A.C.) that the 
rise of the power of Pulikesi II was opposed by the contemporary Pallava 
king, whose name however has not been mentioned, when that great 
Chalukya defeated him and marching against his capital Kanchi, made 
him seek refuge behind its ramparts. 7 ^ This Pallava king would be evi- 
dently Mahendravarma II whose reign we have assigned to 595 — 630 A.C* 
Then again Mahendravarma IPs son Paramesvaravarma I paid off his 
father s debt to Pulikesi IPs son Vikramaditya I, who in his turn cleared 
off his own debt by paying it back in the same coin to the next two 
Pallavas, Narasimhavarma II and his son Paramesvaravarma II. Subsequ. 
ently we know Vinayaditya also marched against Kanchi and defeated 
Paramesvafavarma II once again. Then again two successive defeats were 
inflicted upon Paramesvaravarma IPs successor Nandivarma II during the 
reign of the Chalukya king, Vikramaditya II, once by that king himself 
and next by his son the crown-prince Kirtivarma II. The inevitable result 
of this natural antagonism of nearly 250 years was that each party came 
to regard the other as their natural enemy and family foe, as is evident 
from the occurence of such expressions in the Ainuli and the Vakkateri 
plates. 

To be Continued . 
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THE GENEOLOGY OF ARIKESARIN II, 


D. L. Narasimhachari, m,a. 

Messrs B. V. Krishna Rao and Somasekhara Sarma have laid 
the Kannada people under a deep debt of gratitude by their publications 
of the Grants of Arikesarin II and Arikesarin I, respectively. The 
Ve(le)muluvada inscription of Arikesarin II (J.A.H.R.S. VI, 3^4) is of 
great importance to the students of Kannada literature. The geneology 
of Arikesarin II that Pampa gives was considered to be not accurate by 
some scholars. Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet were unable, for want of 
sufficient data, to fit on this branch of the Chalukyan family either with 
the Western or the Eastern Chalukyan geneologies. Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao 
has proved, beyond doubt, that this branch is an independent offshoot 
of the great Chalukyan family and that the pedigree that Pampa gives 
is substantially accurate. But his reliance upon the soundness of the 
Kannada language possessed by Dr. Fleet has led him into some errors 
in the interpretation of the geneology as given by Pampa. He agrees 
with the interpretation offered by Dr. Fleet and brushes aside the sug- 
gestions given by Mr. Sarma with the curt remark “that Dr, Fleet, who 
is a greater scholar of the Kanarese than Mr. Sarma, correctly rendered 
the statements of Pampa Ravi”. With due deference to the erudition 
and depth of Dr. Fleet, I am constrained, to say, on a careful examina- 
tion of the pedigree as given in the Pampa Bharata, that Dr. Fleet has 
blundered many times. This is partly due to the defective nature of the 
Ms. of Pampa Bharata that he consulted and partly due to the hyper, 
critical bent of his mind. Now that a carefully revised edition of the 
above work has been brought forth by the Kannada Academy with the 
collaboration of well-known scholars, on the basis of a number of Mss 
we are in a position to review and correct the interpretation of Dr. fleet. 
On the authority of this edition no doubt need be entertained. The 
references given in the course of this article are to this edition which is 
designated by P.B. (Pampa Bharata). 

The consolidated geneology of Arikesarin II as given by Pampa 
may be correctly rendered thus;— 
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Chalukya Dynasty 
« 

j. Yuddhamalla I 

i 

2. Arikesarin I 

i 


3. Narasimha I 


4. Dugdhamalla I Others 

| (Eldest Son) 


5* Baddega, Solada Ganda Others 

| (Eldest Son) 

6. Dugdhamalla II 

7. Narasimha II (married Jakavve) 

I 

8. ArikeSarin II. 

I shall now proceed to examine the statements of Dr. Fleet 
concerning some of the chiefs mentioned above. Regarding Arikesarin I, 
the second chief of this dynasty, Fleet observes ‘His son Arikesarin I 
who with the minister of Bangarishaya penetrated into the kingdom of a 
certain Nirupama’. Here the correct interpretation ought to be ‘with the 
ministers of Vengi vishaya , ( Vengi vishaya mantrigalini P.B. I 20)* 

The reading Bangarishaja does not appear in any of the Mss of Pampa 
Bharata, collated by the Kannada Academy. According to Pampa, 
Arikesarin I had two sons named Narasimha I and Bhadradeva. But Dr* 
Fleet combines these two names into one and states “His son Narasimha 
Bhadradeva’’. This is a misrepresentation of the state of facts as given 
by Pampa. I quote the stanza in question: 

A rikss ari-gaimajo r-ari 
narapa-sirodalann pariratvgrasi bhaycim I 
kara karara yirvaroldr 

doreyene Narasimha Bhadra-devar negaldarW P. B. I. 22 
The consistent use of the plural forms Atmajar (Sons), bhayan * 
karadcarar(they that have fearful arms), and Nega(dar( they became famous) 
in the above stanza precludes any Kannada scholar to interpret in the 
way in which Dr. Fleet has done. Moreover the word irvarol (in the two) 
clearly signifies that Narasimha and Bhadradeva were separate and not 
identical. So, the suggestion of Mr. Sarma that Arikesarin I .had two 
sons can stand the test of criticism and I can say that Dugdhamalla I 
i s the son of Narasimha I. But, according to Pampa, he ought to be the 
eldest son (Agrasutam) of Narasimha I. Similar is the case with Baddega 


I 

Bhadradeva 
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entitled 8 oladaganda, who must be the eldest son (Periyamaga m) of 
Dugdhamalla I. Both these imply that Narasimha I and Dugdhamalla I 
had each more sons than one. Proceeding further we come lo Narasimha 11 , 
the seventh chief in the geneology given above, who is the son of Dug- 
dhamalla II the eldest son of Baddega. Fleet makes some interesting 
remarks about this Narasimha II. He observes, of course on the basis 
of the Ms* of Pampa Bharata he consulted, that “his* son Narasimhadeva 
whose preceptor was Muni subhadra, who gave a province to Efapa.subdued 
the seven chiefs of Majava......and defeated a king named Mahipala” 

The stanzas alleged to give out this information are these, according to 
the revised edition: 

Mdnkarisadafivu guru vacba 

nwhku$amam pali yedege potiardari belamam | 

kiriikofe ma \lpede-garpame] ni 

rathku$a menisidudu munisu Bhadroihkusa[nd\ 

II P.B.I. 3* 


Tajrisandu Idlarol ta 

(tiridercitn pile klldu mat.ida(aminnum | 

tip u-nirikkuU]vudenisida 

tapisalowina calada buladd kali NarasimhamW 


P.B.I. 


33 


Of the above two stanzas the first does not give any support to 
Dr. Fleet's statement that the preceptor of Narasimha II was* Muni Su- 
bhadra. But the stanza has got a variant in two of the Mss designated 
by the editors as ka and kha of which ka is the book edited and printed 
in 1898 by Lewis Rice. The stanza runs thus: — 

Mantarisadarivu guru vacha] 

ddntufu samapdli yedege potiardire chalawcmW 

iintole mdrpode guna mo 

rante nisargame eubhadra muni puthgavanaW 


The stanza, as it is, is entirely out of place in the description 
of the geneology of Arikesarin II. It is incredible that Pampa who does 
not mention even his own guru in this work as well as that of his own 
patron should have referred to the preceptor of the father of Arikesarin II. 
Moreover, the meaning of the stanza cannot be accurately co ™ tru ^ 
The oldest Ms. of Pampa Bharata, the one now available m the MS 
library at Arrah. does not give this stanza. There are many wordsin 
common between the revised reading and the one ^cePfedbyD.Fwt 
On these grounds it can be said that the stanza on the + bas.s of which 
Fleet made his statement is not accurate and so 
tor of Narasimha II was Muni Subhadra is not sound. 
a, 'Sakala LokSfraya’, (P.BX ->4). and P* la P ri * a * 1,8,1, are th 
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titles that Pampa bestowed upon the father of his own patron. Again 
the statement that Narasimha II gave a province to Ejrapa has no basis 
to stand upon. Though the stanza is full of scribal errors and cannot be 
accurately interpreted it does not seem to give the idea that Efapa recei* 
ved a land-gift from Narasimha II. Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao has disproved 
the statement that Narasimha II subdued the seven chiefs of Majava- 
The word Majava is not found in stanza 35 and elsewhere in this parti* 
cular context in any Ms. The word is ‘ Malamumam' which probably 
corresponds to ‘idu mademulu * as suggested by Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao. 
The fact that Narasimha II defeated a certain king named Mahipala 
finds support in one of the introductory stanzas of the Sanskrit Drama 
Chanda Kausika’ by Arya Kshemeswara who lived in the tenth century 
(A. A. Macdonell s History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 366) 

Next, we come to a most important point in the geneology of 
Arikesarin II. Dr. Fleet remarks that ‘the poet’s patron, Arikesarin II 
was the son of Yuddhamalla II, that his wife was Chandranana and that his 
territory was called the JoJa country i.e. the land of the great millet, 
Pampa does not mention anywhere that the name of the wife of Dugdha* 
malla II was ‘Chandranana’ or any other. He is simply silent about this. 
The name of the wife of Narasimha II is Jakavve according to Pampa. 
The epithets ‘ Cfiandrdnana ’ and 4 Vi (ofanzfdfake* are only words qualify- 
ing her beauty. As such the name ‘Chandranana’ does not occur in the 
whole geneology of Arikesarin II as far as Pampa is aware of it. This 
is not the only place wherein Pampa says that Jakavve is the wife of 
Narasimha II. He states in another place (P.B. XII 132) that Arikesa* 
rin II was born of Narasinga and Jakavve. So the statement of Mr. B. 
V. Krishna Rao that Mr. Sarma makes Arikesarin II the son of his own 
elder brother Narasimha II needs modification. In fact, Narasimha II is 
the father of Arikesarin II. 

.From the above discussion, it is clear that Dr. Fleet did not give 
a faithful interpretation of the geneology of Arikesarin II as Pampa gave 
it. All that we can say is that he was a bit careless while doing so. 
The suggestions of Mr. Sarma could have been treated by Mr. B. V. K. 
Rao with more courtesy and consideration. In the light of this Ve(le)mu- 
luvaOa inscription of Arikesarin II, the opinion expressed by Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhacharya, in the M.A.R. for 1916 (pp. 46 para 70), that th e 
Chalukyan chief Narasinga mentioned in the inscription at Kukaraballi 
near Mysore is the father of the patron of Pampa, I think, needs revision* 
The minor Chalukyan chiefs mentioned here may probably be the descem 
dants of Bhadradeva or the other sons of Dugdhamalla I and Baddeya 
mentioned in the above pedigree and this Narasimha may be one of these. 
These chiefs must have migrated from their original abode, probably due 
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4 o political expediency, to the south of Mysore. This view is not entirely 
conjectural. Somadeva, the author of ‘Yasastilaka Champu’ in the colo* 
phoii at the end of the book writes as follows: — 

aN %wsnjrffT jr£ro#^ msm 

s«r4<rrc gRqr?TfffT5f(/44: «?«w$r 

W 

«w*t gwsf «r<fwr* snr&iH frrarwir (iff ?wwrcicj% 

From the above it is clear that in 959 A.D. one Vagaraja, eldest 
son of Arikesari, the feudatory chief of Krishnaraja III, was ruling over 
the Ganga country. This Vagaraja may be the son of Arikesari II through 
his wife Revaka-rinumade mentioned in line 48 of Ve(le)muluvada grant. 
Hence it may be presumed that other members of the family might have 
come over to Mysore earlier than or with Vagaraja. 

A word is necessary about the ‘Jol a- country 0 r the land of the 
great millet’ which has been made much of. Tampa does nowhere men- 
tion that there was such a country, both Dr. Fleet and Lewis Rice have 
mis-construed the meaning of the word ‘ Jicada pali ’ which occurs in stanza 
50, canto XIV of P.B. It means ‘gratitude in return for the food given 
by another’. There are other literary usages of this word which in all 
cases means the same thing as above. (See Karnataka Kavicharite I.p. 31 ft) 
bo it is clear that there was no such country as JoJa-country and Pampa 
did never mean it. 

Regarding the capital of Arikesarin II, Mr, B. V. K. Rao has 
proved that it was not Puligere. He has found other evidences which 
state that there was another chief, a contemporary of Arikesarin II, 
ruling over Puligere. It is obvious that two chiefs cannot rule over the 
same province with the same capital at the same time. So the capital 
of Arikesarin II must have been some other town. The agrah&ram of 
Dharmavaram which was bestowed upon Pampa with an inscriptional 
charter (P. B. XIV. 56) for his poetry cannot be the modern Dambhol 
near Dharwar as Arikesarin II had no control over the Puligere three * 
hundred province in which that village was situated. It must be, as 
Mr. B. V. K. Rao suggests another village of the same name ‘in the 
vicinity of Kollipaka’. Pampa’s object in writing the Stanza in which 
Puligere occurs (P. B. XIV, 58) was only to suggest* that he was writing 
in the purest and ‘ pithy Kannada - of Puligere’. Other poets also 
considered that the dialect of Kannada around Puligere was a standard 
one (See Kaviraja marga I. 36, Gadayuddha I, 37)* 
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Before I conclude this article, I may venture to make a sugges- 
tion regarding the authorship of the text of the Ve(le)muluvada grant of 
Arikesarin II. Pampa has almost literally translated the two stanzas, 
Nos. 3 and 4 of this inscription in his Pampa Bharata 
(Compare P. B. I. stanzas 16, 17). Even the obscure word whose 

reading is indicated by the editor of the inscription as uncertain, and 
which occurs in line 13, is to be found in the stanza No. 17 of P. B. I. 
in its derivedform (tndbhava) ‘bodana’ to which the editors of P.B. have 
given the meaning viz. ‘a water tank made of cement’. Pampa, a great 
poet as he was, could not have condescended to translate the stanzas of 
this inscription if its author were any other inferior versifier. Moreover 
Pampa himself was capable of composing verses in Sanskrit as is eviden- 
ced by a few stanzas, which are entirely in the Sanskrit language, occuring 
in his two works. On these grounds, one is led to suggest that the com- 
poser of this inscription must have been Pampa himself. 



A STUDY OF TBLUGU ROOTS 
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( Continued from page 7 of Vol VI Part 1) 


(39) mu. 

(a) Roots in n % mp , mbh , or wromu (van); tunumu, tnyumu 
( tpimph ), chirumu (jrimbh), adumu (dam), kadumu(fcraw?), 

(b) Prefix plus root in m!— arumu, alamu(akram); usumu(wdyom) 
orumu (upakram), pulumu (pralump); 

(c) Past passive participle: — gadumutoadifcwi); tsadumu, tsarumu 
chidumu, cbexum\}(chittam);tuxumu(tru(itj 7 n);r\dvnu(nutam or nuttam ), etc. 

(d) Denominative;*- r\u\uir\u(unmUlana) , po^anm(sphufam) etc. 

(40) mmu. 

(a) Root in m:—krammu(kram); nammu(nann); 

(b) Past passive participle: — tummu(&s/?w£aw'); 

(c) Denominative: — chimmu, }\xnma(syandrnam , sschanam ), 
pammu (pravartanam); prammuf parir>eshandrn s ; etc. 

(4 1 ) YU. 

(a) Roots in /, s, .s, ch y j % ks: — 

amayu(mo/^\ arayu(raks, lak$) t alayu (alas), aviyu(?;rtf/cA), id(r)iyu 
(rt/, ri$) t elayu (la$), eyu(?V)» ka1a(i)yu (kri$Jca r $h), kiniyu(fc/t\ or from 
lchinna ), kudiyu (kuts), kuyu(Atfj), kedayu(fc/*/, fens), krikkiriyu [krif kris) 
kroyu(krunch) , giyu (krish), tcyu (tij, tish), <l(d)uyu(dwsft), dor(r)ayu (dri£)i 
pariyu(pn’s^» pr ish,) pay u(bhaj .partis y apas); por(r)ayu (prush), polayu (plush), 
pbyw(prvksh,prdsh) y malayu (mlaf), mur(r)iyu(wr* A r(r)eyu (rich,rij), royu 
( rush,ru $ ), layu(ZasA, las), vreyu (vrafch), solayu (su alas) etc. 

(b) Prefix plus root: - arayu(alaksk, araksh ), ur(r)iyu(wd/ ZcA), 
uliyu(ttdras), o$\y\i(avadhrish) t olayu (ullas), ner(r)ayu(mm/) f bigiyu 
(vilcri&h* vikrif), bediyu (vidrif), bel(r)ayu (virach), merayu (vilas), valayu 
(avalash), viriyu(t ririch), velayu (vilas); 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ya’:— penayu(p/ or apinahya ); 

(d) Root plus 4 ish’: — eg(v)ayu(£d/?) f kadiyu(aAad), kaniyu klam), 
kamiyu (kram, or k/am); kaviyu(Aram), guniyu(fcyan), tsadiyu, chidiyp 
cchid ), chenayu(md), chelayu r chal), dzadiyufcAoZ), slath, srath f fabdt), 
noyu(nud); patfayu (pad t pat), mu<?iyu(rort), inadiyu(vj:idh), vaiiyu(vyarii); 
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(e) Avyaya plus root: — edayu (prithalckri); 

(f) Avyaya l plus root:— solayufaw alas ); 

(e) Prothetic i y*:—o(y\yu{uddi ), mayu (mlai, mid), mitfiyu, vidiyu 
(wrff), oliyufuj/fl), etc. 

(h) Root plus passive ‘ ya ’: — k 6 yu(/cnty)i krayu(grivy), moyu fvahy) 

(i) Noun and root ‘sya’ futural: — tadayu(£a/as£Aa), morayu, 
mroyu(mukhu raa); 

(j) Past passive participle plus ‘ishy’: — vadtyu(wfttfa); 

(k) Denominative:— taniyu(£rt>Aw<z), puliyu(pMfo'), muguyu, monayu 

fmukhaj ; 

(l) Adjective plus Hsh*: — teliyu('/Aara/o); 

(m) buliyu, cf. Hindi bula. 

( 42 ) yyu. 

(a) Root plus ‘ ya ’: — 

krayyu(ArZsA), groyyu {kfid % krtinch ), dayyu, day yu(d brisk), duyyu 
duyyu (dush), trQyyuitraksh ), bruyyu(AAro/); etc. 

(43) ru. 

(a) Root in ch - f, sA, s, r, etc:-- 

amaru(m?’(7/ t tnrash ); arufas, kamaru(klam); kasaru(/jrtT.*A, 

gharsh); keru(firjr?); koru (karsh); tsuru(/?/sA), talaru. turu(sZrs), tiru, turu 
(tri), timuru, tivuru(Zrar), peru{prl) ( peru (prak. puctr), varu (vrafch) etc* 

(b) Reduplication of root:— ad(d)aru, aduru(a/ at), etc. 

(c) Root plus ‘kri: — eguru {edh kri); 

(d) Root plus l ish‘ : — eduru!r?/dA), chiduru. chifu gijru 
(chid), to<Jaru (iud), padaru(v<7</), paduru(pa/), viduru, bedaru, piru 
( bhi<1 ), maduru(merd^, muduru(?TZ</A), musaru, muru(mush), etc. 

(e) Root plus 'afi — esaru, esaru(<?s/j). kosaru^Awwch), krummaru 
[krain), tsamaru (€am), pokaru(bhaj), niusaru(wwsA), vanduru(u^adA), vadaru 
vanaru(vad), etc. 

(f) Prefix plus root: — udaru(ud at), nimu(vu)ru(mrw.m); 

(g) Prefix and root plus l ish y : — paruipravrit), vesa (fid) ru (vyas) etc. 

(h) Prefix plus past passive participle plus % af\ — onaru, ponaru, 

monaru(wpapanna) etc. 

(i) Past passive participle:— chedaru(rcAtVZrff), etc. 

( 3 ) Past passive participle plus ‘taA’: — e<3aru(vte?c?fta); 

(k) Past passive participle plus W’:— kaduru, kodaru {khadita 
or krtta), kuduru, kuru(fcnta), 

(l) Denominative;— $ak\\Tu{dak8hina kfi), tsamaru {cf. chapefa ). 
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(44) Ru. 

(a) Root in /, sh , $, fi etc.:— aru, arufar/), emaru(vismri) % 
\Bxn(kash), duru {dush), raaru (mlaf); 

(b) Reduplicated root:— ideru(t*A,isA), daddaru (ivar ivar ); 

(c) Root plus isA’:-— echchipi(rr*dA), kranirnaru(Aram) t givujru* 
giru, chijru, fixu(cchid), dzaru (sri, srav , sloth), taru/ teru (tri)* 

(d) Prefix plus root:— paru(pra*r*); 

(e) Prefix plus root plus 'ish*:— paj;\x(prava/i). 

(45) RRu. 

(a) Root: — dzurru(jwsA), kurru (kftf); 

(46) lu. 

(a) Past passive participle; — 

agalu, agulu, aulu {lchata, ghata ); adalu, adalu(c/. Ii. dar); isadilu 
(fithilita); echchirilu [*vardhyUa)\ edalu (*bhittd); elu {edhita); oralu, Rolu 
(rudit z); kadalu, kudulu(s/cA(d&7a, skadita , skudita ); kanalu, kanarilu(cf. 
Skt. kanaia^ shining); kamalu, kalu, kumulu, kumarilu(/c/awi£o); kudikr 
\u(skudita ); kuppatilu(^mia); kummarilu(/cu7?ip/uia); kusulu, kulu ( knh - 
chita); keralu (kujita, krudhdha); kralu [kranta); kr&hgiluikrunchita); krolu 
( grihita , krishfa ); chindilu(ccAindt£tf); chikilu(cAoA;i£a); chitilu, chiflu, 
dllu, dllu, sadalu(/f£At/a); chilu(*c/it£u); tsat(d)ikilu(sadt£a); tsaluC&zdAifo); 
tagulu, tavulu, taulu(s£afir/£a); tar(r)alu, tarlu, tei(r)alu(£art£a); tulu(d//w£a); 
todikilu(£ra//cn£u); totrilu (tfftrita); dongilu (taskaritu); nogulu (nud krita ); 
pagulu(6Aa/c£a); pigulu, pilu, pekalu, pegalu, pelu (*bhikta) or { bhid-krita ); 
podalu(tfardAi£a); poralu, porlu(prat?ar£tfa); pogulu, pov\i\v[plush- krita); 
prelu {*bmta); badalu, vadalu, vadalu, vadulu vidalu (badhita); malu, mralu 
( rnlata ); mungilu(mufcAanta); mu( wru) chchilu(ratisAi£a) ragulu(ra^?t£a); 
Rolu rdsita); vadalu [vaitita); vasulu [apasarlta); valu, vralu(avapA£a); vilu 
(vihita); vidulu, vedalu, ve\a.\u{vikrtta); velikilu (bamshkrita); velu, vrelu 
( vidhrita , vivrita): sdl\i{framita). 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle:— agubbatilu [dgurvita); 

(47) Ru. 

(a) Past passive participle; — 

allu(vaWifa); udkillu(ttsAA?/cr*£a); egasillu (eshkrita); kafitagillu, 
(katfi(kita); kattarillu, tattarilluUvarrta); krammarilu(/:ra?wjs/it^); gilu 
(kehata, kshipta ); gvinuglllu{khunjita , kunchita); chippillu(AsAfpta); chem* 
magillu(^m 4 tsallu, chelluUa/a(#W«« chdiita): tsagillufaadA krita); 

tsoppillu, dzobbi\\u{kshubhita ) ; thavapillu(s£Aam£a); 4 uilu, dollu(/fifAi 7 i£a) * 
tarasillu(dAaraAi£a); tuppatillu(^arpita); totrillu(£rtt#fa); telagillufdAnfal, 
tarita ftf&a); dapdasillu(da^£a); daddarillu, daddirlu(£rcwta); dm - 
pillu (dmhdpita); duaikilluidushkrita); dfipillu, dapatillu(/r*>Aflfp$^)} 
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nitrillu (niahfhita); pikk3\\\\n(prithakkrita y vardhito ); chippillu [cchiddpita)\ 
pellagillu (prithcikkritc)\ ba^igillu (bandlkrita); banagili u(baldtkrita); bit- 
8gi\]u[prithakkrita); beodagillu (*bhind-krita); beggillu, beggadillu(Wmr/fta)i 
bolIu(*&r#to);boragillu(cf. Hindi bo It a); mandatfllu(roancfffa); mampillu(wotf<f- 
pita); mefillu [mahito); moratillu (mukharita); Rantillu, rollu (ra(ita); loggadillu 
(rtiQtyai *rogita); sannagillu(sia/:stt£/<rtV(/); sompillu(cf. sundara); hechchi- 
llu, hechchirillu, (vard hit a); etc. 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle: — 

avatilluffljPQ^a); ma$\\\\x(ucchvsita); usarillu (utsarita); adagillu 
(vidhrita): emaxittuivismarita); oddagillu, ottagillu, ottillu(wi>a/ia/a); 
o\\sLgi\\u(upahrita) ; ofillu, ohatillu(at>a//ritfa); odigillu, oragilhi(a 0 a//nta); 
depparillu Capadita for apanno);p2nidh^viUu(pari8thdta); pallatillu(paryasta) 
payagillu(apa^a); etc. 

(48) Ju. 

Past passive participle:— \k\w{sthata, dhfita ); 

(49) Uu. 

Past passive participle: — kuJUi, kruU x\(kar£ita); trell n[tru(ita); 
truUu(cfnpta); vellu (vidhrita); sa}Ju (flathita); 

(50) vu. 

(a) Softening of final gu and gu: — ajruvu(n/); aluvu(rus//); uduvu 
( uvahri ); uvu (udvij); esavu [esh)\ od\i\\i[vardh); osavu(wjpa^); ovu [udahfi); 
cheruvu [chaksh); chelavu(cchid); tsaduvu(/a 6 d); tadavu(^o^); talavu(^); 
tavu(af/mfif); toduvu {dhrita); travu(frtsh); ta(frayvvu(£a/cs/i, trakxh); etc. 

(b) Root: — avu (bhfl, Prak. ho, 0 , a, u, avu). 

(51) vvu. 

(a) Q\vu(uddhri); kavvu(c/. kavala** a morsel); kivvu (klii); 
chivvu(cchidap) travvu, tr evv\i{traksh); 

(52) su. 

There are no roots in Telugu ending in *su\ but one such ‘parasu* 
has been recorded. This may after all be a Hindusthani verb and per* 
haps is to be connected with Sanskrit stirasa or sadrifa. 

9. It will be seen from the detailed examination made above 
of Telugu verbal bases that every one of the endings can be accounted 
for on a Prakfitic basis. The meaning of the Telugu verbal bases and 
the Sanskrit roots given above are almost the same and Prakrit forms of 
the Sanskrit originals can easily be derived according to the rules of the 
Prakrit grammarians. The examples given can in many cases be parallel- 
ed from one or other of the Prakrits but the predominant feature will 
be found to accord with the Apabhra±sa form of the Prakrit in so far 
as every one of the forms in Telugu ends in V« This is prominent in 
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Sindhi and some other Modern Aryan languages. The course and deve- 
lopment of Telugu, as, in fact, of any language whatsovcr, is very tom* 
posite and complex, and requires great patience and perseverence to unravel 
all the ramifications of the various Prakjritic elements that have contributed 
to the structure of the language. Some attempt had been made byTelugtt 
grammarians to separate the various Prakfitic elements in Telugu, but 
their attention was confined only to a small portion -of the vocabulary and 
not at all to the structure of the language* Their investigation was 
confined only to the affinities among the six main Prakrits generally dealt 
with in Prakrit grammars which were written at a time when all touch 
with the living Prakrits was lost. Even now, our sources for the study 
of the Prakrits are mostly of the same character, but we are in a better 
position now because the principles of modern philology will help us a 
great deal in proceeding much further than the ancient grammarians could 
have gone. 

io. The examples given above may not in all cases be correct; 
they should be taken only as indications of the way in which to pursue 
the investigation in the matter. It is in the very nature of things impos- 
sible to find the exact Prakrit equivalents of Telugu basic forms because 
Telugu is a living language and embraces all the aspects of human life, 
while such extant prakrit literature as we possess is concerned mostly 
with a particular phase of it. Much of the vocabulary, therefore, of the 
Prakrits is hidden from us and it may be suggested that the original 
living Prakrit words and forms still parade defore us in a much disguised 
form. It would be the task of modern philology to find them out. It 
will not do to turn our faces from this problem but a serious attempt has 
to be made to see if it is possible to bring the Dravidian languages in 
line with the other modern Aryan languages of India. There will be time 
enough to resort to extra - * Indian affinities if this hypothesis falls to the 
giound. My purpose in presenting this paper before the scholars assem- 
bled here is certainly not to claim finality to my views but only to draw 
pointed attention to a point of view which has been completely neglected 
since the time of Caldwell. The humble effort made in this paper will 
have been amply rewarded if others also take up the problem and work 
in the same direction, so that it will become possible to exchange views, 
which is, after all, the purpose of this Conference. 



CAPITAL OP THE BRHATPHALAYANAS. 


Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a. 

Elsewherel I am showing that, among the successors of the 
S&tavahanas in the Eastern Deccan, the Salankayanas were reigning at 
Vengi even in the 2nd century A. D. and that the Salakenoi and their 
premier city Benagouran (possibly a mistake for Bengaouron — Vengapura) 
mentioned in the Geography (Vll.i. §79) of Ptolemy (circa 140 A.D.) are 
to be identified with the Salankayanas and their capital Venglpura respec- 
tively. In the present note, we shall see that most probably the Bjchat* 
phalayanas were also a ruling power during the suzerainty of the 
Satavahanas. 

The only copper-plate grant of the dynasty, belonging to king 
Jayavathma (Jayavarman) Brhatphalayana was discovered at Kondamudi, 
a place in the Tenali Taluq of the Kistna District, Madras Presidency 
(Ep. Ind. VI. 315). The grant was issued in the 10th regnal year of 
Jayavarman from vijayu-khamdhavara nnga^a lcudftraio , i.e., the vijayas- 
kandhavara of the town of Kudura. It is for this reason that scholars 
have taken Kudura (modern Gudura, near Masulipatam) to be the capital 
where the Bfhatphalayanas ruled. Prof. Dubreuil, as for instance, writes: 
“The Kondamudi plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 315) are dated in the 
10th year of king Jayavarman, of the Brhalphalayanas, who reigned at 
Kudura”; and again: “The town of Kudura, which was the capital of 
Jayavarman in the third century of the Christian era, is but the modern 
village of Gudura, which is 4 miles west-north west of Masulipatam and 
6 miles from the village of Ghantasala...” (Ancient History of the 
Deccan, pp. 84—5). The Professor has rightly identified the place with 
Koddoura (135 0 n° 20O in the country of Maisolia (Masulipatam), men- 
tioned in the Geography of Ptolemy (VII. i. 15) 

It is, however, interesting to note that Koddour has been men- 
tioned not as a metropolis, but only as an ordinary place by Ptolemy, 
who is believed to have written his Geography in the middle of the 2nd 
century A, D. Th$ archaic characters used in the Kondamudi inscription 

1 An “ Epigraphic Note" on the “ Geneology of the Salankayanas’* to be pub- 
lished shortly in the Ind. Hist. Quark.; also the author’s forthcoming work, 
The Successors of the S&tav&hanas in the Eastern Deccan , 
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and its phraseological connection with the grants of Gautamiputra feta* 
kar$i and Yasi§thiputra Pulumavi assign the grant to the early years $f 
the 3rd century A. I). Should we, then, believe that the Byhatphafa* 
yanas became a ruling power just after the decline of the SgtavihaEaS 
in the end of the 2nd century and established themselves at Kudfira 
(■■Koddoura) from where they issued charters as early as the begtxmin(t 
of the 3rd century A. D? It is, however, far more natural to think that 
they were originally a local ruling power under the suzerainty of the 
S$atavahanas and gradually rose to prominence after the latter's decline. 
The city of Kudura has been called a Vijdya-skandhdvdra in 
the Kondamudi plates. The word skandhavdra generally means f< a 
camp’’, but according to the Lexicographer Hemachandra it may also 
mean “a metropolis'’. While on expedition, oriental kings are known to 
have held courts in camps. The use of the term skandhdvara in the 
sense of metropolis is most probably due to such a practice, Skondhd 

vara (as also possibly the term vasaka) appears to mean a temporary- 

residence and, therefore a temporary cepital, of a king. It is then very 
doubtful whether Kudura, the “victorious skandhavdra " of Jayavarman, 
could be the permanent capital of the Brhatphalayanas. 

The town of Kudura, which was the political centre of Kudura- 
hara, i. e., the Kudura District, has been identified, as we have already 

seen, with a village in the Bandar or Masulipatam Taluk. Kondamudi 

plates appear to prove that this region was a part of the Byhatphalayana 
kingdom in the early years of the 3rd century A.D. The capital of the 
Brhatphalayanas seems, therefore, to be somewhere not far from the 
Masulipatam region. 

In this connection, it is very interesting to note that Ptolemy 
makes mention of the metropolis of Petiindra { 185 ° 12 °) in the country 
called Maisolia {Masulipatam ) . This Pitundra metropolis has been 
identified by Prof. Sylvain Levi with Pihunda of the Uttaradhylyana 
and Pithuda of the Hatigumpha inscription of king Kharavela. We have 
seen that the Brhatphalayanas ruled over the Masulipatam region, which 
is to be identified with the Maisolia of Ptolemy. Pitundra (ns 0 i?°), 
which was the capital of Maisolia in the time of Ptolemy (circa 140 
A. D.) and was situated very near Kudura (“Koddoura 135° n° 20'). 
appears therefore almost certainly to have been the capital of Jayavar* 
man Bfhatphalayana, ruler of the Masulipatam region in the early year* 
of tho 3rd century A. D. 

If we now accept the reading pithtido in a passage of the 
Hatigumpha inscription and the interpretation that king Kharavela of 
Kalinga besieged the city of Pithuda. it is not impossible to think that 
the Brhatphalayanas were ruling at Pithuda (-Pitundra) as early a* the 
time of Kharavela (and or 1st century B. C.) 



THE INSCRIPTION OP THE SIVA TEMPLE AT PURNAPATNA. 


Sri Lakshminarayan Hariciiandan Jagaleb. 

There is a station named Purnapatna on the way to Parlakimidi 
from Naupada Railway Station. Formerly in that place there was a Fort 
and a town. So it is termed as Patna. It is supposed that the ancient 
rulers of Parlakimidi had their capital here. The present rulers of 
Parlakimidi have founded their capital in Parlakimedi. So the former 
capital .is called Old Patna or Puranapatna in Oriya In Puranapatna 
there is a goddess. This Goddess which bestows the gifts of safety, is 
seated in the posture of lotus seat (padmasana). The people of this 
part devoutedly worship this Goddess. It is persumed that this Goddess 
might have been the guardian angel of Parlakimidi. Not far from the 
seat of this Goddess, on the banks of the river Mahendratanaya is situ- 
ated the Sivalaya Neelakanteswara. There are four Sivalaj as in four 
corners of it. Generally in front of the Sivalaya is a Mandapa to 
locate the Bull; but in front of this Sivalaya is a ‘Mukhasali temple’ 
where the Bull is located. To the east of this Mukhasali temple there 
is a Mandapa in which another big Bull made of stone is placed. There 
are gateways to the East, West and South of this Mukhasali. To the 
north of this Mukhasali temple, there is a separate temple of Mahisha- 
mardani (Goddess) facing to the South and in front of it is a small 
Sivalaya with Sivalinga in it. On a rock, at the inside top of the 
Southern gate of the said Mukhasali temple are two inscriptions carved 
separately in Oriya script by one person on two subjects. The first is in 
1713 Sakabda. 1791 A. I), in 25th Anka of Gajapati Narayan Deb Rajah 
of Parlakimidi and in the Gajapati Era 112; the Mukhasali temple was 
constructed in front of the Neelakanteswara temple. The second tells 
that Jagannath Narayan Deb’s eldest son, the said Gajapati Deb con 
structed the Mukhasali as told in the first inscription of Neelakanteswara 
and appointed seven families of Pandas as worshippers. Up to this 
date* these seven families of Pandas are worshipping the seven gods and 
goddesses within the compound of Neelakanteswara. From the letters of 
the inscription and the mode of carving, it is evinced that the second 
followed the first within a short time. The Rajah of Parlakimidi named 
Narahari Narayan Deb conquered Mulikikhan, the Nawab of Chicacole. 
The sword by which Mulikikhan’s head was cut off, is named ‘Muliki- 
mardan Khanda* which is preserved in Parlakimidi. From that date, in 
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memory of that conquest an Era is observed hereditarily in Parlakipidi 
Royal family. Calculating from that date, it is 112 Gajapati years Up 
to the time of Gajapati Narayan Deb and this year relates to the au* 
merical figure 112 found in the inscription. This Rajah reigned from 
1694 — 1724 Sakabda (1772 — 1802 A. D.) The dimensions of the inscribed 
stone slab is 4 ft by 9 inches. Both the inscriptions are inscribed in 
Oriya language and in Oriya script. Both the inscriptions are each 
inscribed in 5 lines. The first line of the second inscription is commenced 
from the top of the first inscription and runs by the side of the first 
inscription. Outside the gate where the above said inscriptions are, we 
find at the top of the gate Siva with Parvati carved on a stone. There 
are also two human figures standing near Siva and Parvati. We find 
also two names Viz., Rasya Maharana & Ramayya, inscribed which 
perhaps relate to the sculptors who constructed the Mukhasali temple. 


4 

5 


Rending of the 1st Inscription . 

R* ^3- 

^$m% 2 ^riimn 


Reading of the second inscription . 

1 irsrqft 

3 jfWtosKisHf anurnwi^ ^ 

4 g$sn§ 2 w ^ ^ forta 4 

^ qt>*nt q 11 
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1 fftfo 2 s^n% 8 v* 

4 fofN 5 ^ 



tu Sri LAKsmiiKAfeAVAN MakicMandan Jagadeb. [JUM.S.8. 

Brief translation of the 1st inscription . 

Sri Gajapati Narayan Deb Maharajah who was the king of 
Gowda, Karaata and etc. kingdoms constructed a big Mukhasali teinple 
in his 25th reigning year 112 Gajapati year on Thursday the nth day of 
Dark fortnight of Bhadrapada month of Virodhi kri t year of Saka 1173. 

Brief translation of the end inscripiica. 

Gajapati Deb, eldest son of Sri Jagannath Narayan Deb Maha- 
rajah constructed Sri Neelakantesvara’s big Mukhasali temple and 
appointed seven archaka families as worshippers with the permission of 
the Maharajah. 



FURTHER LIGHT ON THE KAKATIYAS, 

M. Rama Rao, b.a,, (hons.) b. Ed. 

While publishing a “List of Inscriptions discovered in the NlaffcittV 
Detninions” in the previous number of this journal,! I have given the fnll 
text of an inscription from KazipetS in the Warangal District. The object 
of this paper is to show the importance of this record and the changed 
that it makes in our knowledge of Kakatiya History. 

1. The geneology — Beta alias Tribhuvanamalla is considered to 
have been the earliest known king of this dynasty. I have shown else* 
where that this is an error and that Beta was preceded by his father 
Prola 1.3 The inscription under consideration bears this. out. It further 
mentions that this Prola I was preceded by another Beta, whom we may 
call Beta I. Thus another early generation of the Kakatiya kings is 
brought to light. 

2. The Chronology — I have stated previously 4 that the earliest 
mention of the Kakatiyas is in connection with Gundaya alias KSkartya 
Gupdyana, in a C. P. grant of the time of the Eastern Chalukyan king 
Ammaraja II. This Gundaya has been assigned to about 950 — 999 A.D. 
We next hear of Prola I of 1050 — 1080 A. D. Thus there is gap of 
about 50 years between the two chieftains. The inscription under const* 
deration fills up this gap by locating Beta I. therein. Calculating at 
the rate of thirty years a generation, from the regnal period of Prola I. 
we arrive at 1020 — 1050 A. D. for the time of Beta I. Since most of 
the Kakatiya kings had very long reigns , 5 we may credit Beta I also 
with a similar reign and put him immediately after Gundaya and consi- 
der him to have flourished between 1000 and 1050 A. D. 

3. Beta I — Two facts are known from the Kazipet record, 

about this king. He is called the 1 * * 4 *Lord of Kakatipura . His son it 

was, that first became lord of the Avitnakonda Vishaya and probably 
ruled from Anumakonda. Thus the Kakatipura has got to be located 
elsewhere. In a previous article to this Journal, G I have advanced a 
theory that the Kakatiyas might have migrated to the Telugu country 
from the village “Kaga^” in the modern Mysore State. This Kakali- 

pura is probably identical with the above village. The Kazipet inscrip- 

tion further states that Beta I. got great glory by beating the Ch6|a 
forces. This bears out another proposition of mine, that the early Kaka- 
tiyas seceded from the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom after the death of 
Ammaraja II and were busy acquiring power and territory .7 During the 
chaos that prevailed at this peiiod the Cholasof South India invaded the 
Vengi country and since then their influence was keenly felt in Eastern 

1 Vol. VII pt. 2 pp. 115 - 124 . 2 Ibid. p. 113 . 

3 See the geneologlcal table on p. 122 of this journal vol. VI part II. 

4 Ibid p. 124 . 5 Ibid. See the table, 6 Ibid. p. 125 , 7 Ibid. 
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Chalukyan politics. Prola I. who was immensely profited by this confusion, 
carved out a small principality for himself and actively fought the in- 
truding Cholas. It is no wonder therefore that his father Beta I. is 
said to have fought with Chola forces 

4. Prola I— The inscription under consideration reveals very 
interesting facts about Prola I. It is said that he “straightened Chak • 
rakuta vishaya *\ About the year 1060 A. D. Raja Raja the Eastern 
Chalukyan king and his son Rajendra (alias Kulottunga I) were actively 
beseiging Chakrak5ta. Prola is also credited with the same achievement. 
It is not known when he did this; nor is it possible to say whether he 
was a competitor or ally of the Chalukyas. While explaining Prola’s 
rivalry with the Cholas of Kanchi, as per records at Pillalamarri and 
Palampet, I have supposed that Prola fought the Cholas in conjunction 
with the allies of Prince Rajendra, 8 The same might hold good in this 
case also, though the inscription does not explicitly state it. Possibly 
the Naga kings of Chakrakuta attempted to enlarge their own territory 
and thus came into conflict with the Eastern Chalukyas in the South- 
East and the Kakatiyas in the South-West. Prola is said to have “put 
to flight the lord of Bhandrangapura”. From an inscription at Bekkallu 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, a number of chieftains bearing the title 
“Rahut^ are known to have ruled from Bhandrangapura.9 These figure 
as Kakatiya feudatories in the time of Rudra. Evidently, Prola subju- 
gated them. We are told further that Prola conquered Purakudffa by 
killing the son of Kodvarti Dugga, gained some more territory by 
defeating a certain Gonna and obtained from Trailokyamalla, as a per- 
manent gift, the Anumakonda vishaya , which comprised all these 
principalities. We know from other sources that Beta II and Prola II 
were feudatories of the Western Chalukyan monarch Vikramaditya VI* 
The Kazipet inscription carries this relation between the two houses, a 
generation behind. Then it- is evident that Prola was the contemporary 
and feudatory of Somesvara II alias Trailokamalla of Kalyan. 

Besides throwing new light on the geneology, chronology and 
individual history of the Kakatiya kings, the Kazipet inscription enables 
us to know how the Kakatiyas rose to power. Since the death of Amma 
Raja, they were busy acquiring as much power and territory as they could, 
fighting everybody that came in their way. When the affairs irt Vengi 
assumed normal condition, the new aspirants turned towards the centre of 
the Dekkan. Then they were obliged to face the Western Chalukyas and 
accepted formal subordination to them, but were really expanding in every 
possible direction. They obtained their locus standi in the Dekkan in 
the time of Prola I. His son Beta consolidated the position while Prola II 
whose reign synchronised with the fall of Kalyan, laid the foundations of 
the independant Kakatiya kingdom. 


8 . Ibid, p. 186, 

9. No. 9 of ‘Lift of Kakatiya Inscriptions' in vol. VII, pt 2 of this Journal. 



RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL f*lNDS Vf RAJAriMUNDRV. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M. A., L.T. 

With a view to construct the municipal water-works, the Depart 4 
ment of Public Works excavated the site, formerly owned by the 
Maharajah of Pittapur and now by the Municipality, on the eastern bh&fc 
of the River Godavari and found, in January 1933, a beautiful stone 
image of Shapmukha’ (six-faced god) or Kumaraswami, seated on a 
Peacock, Both the God and his Vehicle are wrought out in excellent 
finish on granite stone with correct proportions as can be seen from the 
accompanying illustration. From the arrangement made at the bottom 
of the image, it is learnt that it is the mala-viraf or original central 
figure set up in the shrine which must have existed, probably in the 10th 
or nth century A.D , at the same site. A figure of Nandi or Bull in a 
couchant posture, with the head missing, is also found close to the image 
and several pillars and capitals discovered on the site confirm the view 
that the site was once filled with a saivite shrine. People call the raised site 
by the name of Pushpagiri and if it is the same as Padmagiri, described 
in Bhtmakhandam by Poet Stinadha as containing the temple of Veera- 
bhadraswami, then these discoveries only confirm the description.* 

Close to the place vhere the image was discovered, nearly 6 feet 
below the present ground level of the site, was also found a stone inscrip 
tion 9 inches in width and 15 inches in length in a well-preserved state* 
It is slightly broken in the top left and right corners and the bottom 
left corner. It contains 10 lines of matter of which the first four aie 
in the Sanskrit language, and the rest in Telugu. The whole inscription 
is written in Telugu characters. It is dated Sakabdc Yuga Nanda 
BafHdhra i.e., 6. 994 which corresponds to A. D. 1072. The grant 
mentioned in the Sanskrit portion was made, on a Sunday in April of 
the year, personally by Bhima, who was foremost among the Brahmins 
and who was skilful in doing the duties of the illustrious Minister, 
for the welfare of his parents and it consisted of the gift of a lamp 
to be burnt in perpetuity to Sri Markaptfa Mahe^vara situated 
on the eastern bank of the Godavari. The Telugu portion states 
that, on the occasion of Vishu Bamkrdnti and in the prosperous and victo- 
rious regnal year 12 of the illustrious SarvvalokaSraya Srivishnuvardhan* 
Maharaja, a certain BLimana rcggollu endowed, to M&rkapdl 4 
Swara Mahaddevara (Great God) a perpetual lamp and &o sheep which 

* 1, is since found that a fully decorated humped Bull standing on a four* 
legged standi made of copper and one big bell and two small bells made of 
bronze and eight jyotulu for burning lights and camphor made of ooppef 
have all boon unearthed from the same place. 
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should be taken possession of by Papayama Boyupdu who should, as long 
as the moon and the sun last, offer Maneydu (one seer) ghee by the 
measure called Nandi MUnika for feeding the said lamp* 

From the middle of the 8th line to the last, the original inscrip- 
tion stands erased — and the stone bears clear proof of the same — and the 
present 'matter substituted. Probably, a change was found necessary 
with regard to the donee and the donation. 

The *king referred to in this grant, as indicated by the date, is 
no other than Vijayaditya VII who possesses the same titles which are 
found in this Grant and who had a Minister and Commander by name 
Bhimabhupa to whom he granted several villages for meritorious acts 
done by him. (tfide J.A.H.R.S. Vol. II, pts. 3 & 4, p. 288.) 

Text of the Inscription . 1 

1. $aka 2 3 bde yugananda ramdhra gapite chaitrariigate bhaskare 

2. Sri Markkapda mahesvaraya vasate Godavari praktafe 

3. pradaddipa makhanda vartti maniSam vipra pradlposvayaiii 

4. Bhimassrimadamatya kyrya nipupo matapitr sreyase 

5. Svasti Sarvvalokagraya Srivishpu varddhana maharajula pravarddha* 

mana vi 

6. jaya rajya saiiivatsa^ 12 srahi vishusamkraiiiti nimityaihbuna 

Markkapdisva 

7. ra Mahaddevaraku BhimanapeggalJu vetfina yakhauda vattidiviya I 

8. ntki Gofiya 4 50 Vinirhjekoni Papayama Boyupdu na 

9. ndi inanika manepdu neyu 6 .nityapadi achaiiidra 

10. rka sthayiga 



1 . From the original Stone and Estampage taken by me, The ilrsf 4 linei 
are iu Sanekrif verse and the rest in Telugu prose, 

2 These two lotters are only partly visible, 

3, Read aawivufsaro, 4, Read Goriyalu. 5. Read nty{/u 








1 * remises of recent Archaeological Discoveries (PP« 17 * -180.) 
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Jmage of Shanmukha or Kumarasw&mi.* 

Kartikeya Pr ViSakha is known as Subramapya in South India 
where every village is^said to have a temple for him. He is also called Gnhi 
and because Gapapati was born to Parvati before Gtiha, he is called 
Guhagraja. Worship of Gapesa is really more popular than that of Subra- 
mapya, probably because the former not only gives boons but removes 
all obstacles. Like Subramapya in the form of Kumaraswami, Urddhma 
Qtanapati and Pingala-Ganapati also possess 6 hands. 

Subramapya is also known as Kumara or Kumaraswami. His 
female counterpart is Kumari having 4 hands, two of which denote 
Abhaya and Varada poses and two hold Sakti and Kuhkufa. Her 
vehicle is a peacock and her makuta or headdress is bound with vUsika* 
Her abode is under a fig tree. Her appearance suggests valour and it is 
believed that, at the time of Siva’s fight with Andhakasura, she, along 
with the other 6 matrkas, prevented the blood of the asura from falling 
on earth lest it should create more asuras or Rakshasas. 

There is a story that Siva and his wife thought of marrying first 
whoever of their two sons would go round the earth first and while 
Subramapya on his Peacock started in earnest on a trip round the world, 
Gapesa simply went round his parents seven times and claimed the merit 
of going round the world and got married first and hence Subramapya 
out of anger retired to Mt. Kraunchatodo penance leading a celibate life. 

The vishmdharmoUara states that she has 6 faces and 12 arms 
and while two arms denote varada and abhaya poses, the rest carry 
su/eft, dhvaja , dand 1 , dhanus , bdna, (jhunfa , padma , paira , paratei and 
ankufd. She has a garland of red Mowers. 

Sakti, Vaira and Tanka are Subramanya’s characteristic weapons. 
Salcti is another name for spear; Vajra for the thunderbolt which consists 
of 2 similar and connected limbs each having 3 claws resembling those 
of birds and Tanka for chisel. Subramapya also holds a Kukkuta or 
Cock in his hand just as his father Siva holds a Mriga or deer. 

Tirupparahgunram is one of the few sacred places dedicated to 
the worship of Subramapya now in South India, Put it seems there is 
no shrine for the god nor even a sculptured image of him but yet people 
worship a group of images there taking them to be those of the God. 
Some have a notion that Sri Vcnkatcswara on Tirumalai hill was originally 
Subramapya but it is an image of Hari-llara. 

In the Chalukyan Inscriptions, the kings of both the Eastern 
and the Western Branches call themselves the devotees of Sw&tni 

* I havo- consulted late T. A. Gopinatha Kao's Indian Iconography, % Vols. 
for some* of tho details mentioned, under this head, 
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Mahasena (Kumaraswami or Kartikeya) and Saptamatrkas. It is there- 
fore gratifying to find an image of Kumaraswami in this place. Stone 
sculptures bearing in relief figures of Saptamatfakas are found in the 
Museum premises. * 

The height of the Image is 2 ft 3 inches and that of the pede- 
stal 3 inches. The breadth of the image is ft. To the right side 
of the main head are found three heads and to the left two heads. On 
the right side, the main hand shows Abhaya (Protection) posture. The 
top first hand holds Tnfula (Three headisded spear), the second Gada 
(Mace), the third Kukkvfa (Cock), the fourth Nagali (Plough), and the 
fifth Vojru (Spear with two heads). On the left side, the main hand 
shows Varada (Boon) posture. The top first hand holds Dh&nassu 
(Bow), the second Gandra gcddM (Battle-Axe), the third Pafam (Chord), 
thefourth Padmom (Lotus), and the fifth Ga 7 h{a (Bell). The God wears 
a crowm and garlands in the neck, scarf and jewels for shoulders, arms and wrists* 

A Kakatiya Inscription . 

In the same municipal premises but on the other side, just in 
front of the new municipal high school and on a standing pillar is found 
the following Kakatiya inscription which is already published in Telugu 
in S. I. Inscriptions Vol. V, No. 116 (A. R. No. 506 of 1893). It is 

dated in A. D. 1248 and records the foundation, on the occasion of 
Uitardyana samkranti (summer solstice), by Kakati Ga$apati Devaraja 
in the name of his father Mahadevaraya, of Mahadevesvara in the village 
of Gajjaram and the grant of market lates collected round about Nanda- 
nur village for nivtdyarn and atkgarariiga bhogaih of the God, in perpe- 
tuity. The details of distribution of the income for the several services 
are also mentioned. 

TEXT.* 

First Side. 

1 fiaka Varshambulu 1170 nemfti yu 

2 ttarayapa samkramlti 1 alamunaiiirldu 

3 malayamuna Ganapati Dcvaiaju 

4 lu lama jlya Mahadevaraju peru 

5 seppi Gajjarana Mahadevesvara $iima 

6 hadevaranu prati$ta sed nivedyapadula 

7 kunu aiiigaramga bhogalakunu NariidamUru 

8 palliyachuHunu arhgadi surfakamu 

9 nagartila chinnamu gomatla varaka visamu 

10 ytd& suthka pa o gudimatla penumatla la 

11 m vlmtiki dipalaku ga o si_* atukuraka 

12 m polana kha o bomdini kuitiseiiidu pe 

13 fuka maneitiduga lekanu 

# Second Side . 

14 asarhdrarkka sthayiga nisti | 

* Prepared from Text given in 3. I In9oript J ons Vol. V, Ho.116 and EsUm* 
page of the Inscription in my possession. 
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THE SONS* OF ANANTAVARMA CHODAGANGA. A.D. 1147—1198. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T, 

(Continued from page 132 of Vol. VII , Part 2 .) 

Chapter VI. 

The following Geneology and Chronology of the successors of 
Anantavarma Chodagahga are constructed with the.* help of the Copper- 
plate charters of Narasimha deva II , l3 5 Bhanudeva Il ,!36 an< j Narasimha 
deva IV , 137 the Stone inscriptions of the several kings found in the 
Mukhalingamjl 33 Srikurmam, Simhachellam, 1 ^ Bhuvanesvaram and other 
temples, Madalapanji 140 (Orya Chronicle preserved in the Puri Temple), 
Ganga Vamsanucharitam 141 (an unpublished Saiiiskrit work written by 
Vasudeva Bahampati), Muhammadan Histories 142 and Accounts ef con- 
temporary dynasties found in inscriptions and literature. 

“The chronology of the Eastern Oohga Kings of Orissa ” 
published by the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti in J. As. Soc. Beng» 
old series, Vol. LXXII, pait I, pp. 97 — 141 and adopted entirely by the 
late Mr. R. D. Benarji in his History of Orissa , Vol. I, pp. 270—288 
is neither complete nor correct. But, as a first attempt of the kind, the 
work deserves great praise. The late Robert Sewell in his famous work The 
Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, edited by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 
collates from the several sources a Pedigree — table of the Eastern Gafigaa 
of Kalinga and states on page 357 of the work that ‘‘the Chronology is 
based on the assumption that the seventh king, KamarijLava III, establi- 
shed the ‘Kalinga— Ganga’ era as a family era, whose epoch was the 
year of his accession, viz., A.D. 877-78. The length of reigns is given 
as in inscriptions, not as necessarily accurate.” But the assumption is 
baseless and unwarranted. The whole question was already discussed by me. 

185. The Kendupatna 0, P. Grants published in J.As. Soc. Beng Vol. LXV 
pt. I. No. 3 pp. 229-272. 

186. B.O. Muzumdar's Orissa in the Making, pp. 201-203. 

137. The Puri Plates published in J. As. Soc. Beng. Vol* LXIV pt f I, No, 3, 
pp, 138-155. 

188. Mukhalingam and Srlkurxnam Inscriptions in 8. 1. 1. Vol. V. 

189. Simhaehelaxn Inscriptions in 8.1 1. Vol. VI. . 

140. J.B O.B S, Vol. XIII, pp. 10*27 

141. J.A<BUILS, Vol. II, pp. 250-258. 

142 Elliot’s History of Muhammadan India, Vol. HI^ 

6 "® 
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The recent publication of hundreds of Telugu Inscriptions and a 
few Sanskrit and Oriya ones has thrown new light on the whole subject 
and it is with their help that the following Pedigree (slightly new. from the 
one already given) is constructed. J; 

DSvendravarma Raja Raja I. 


Anantavarma Permadideva 

Chodagangadeva A. D. 1076-1147 , , _ 

Peddapyya Nayani Choqaganga 


(By wife Kasturikamodini) (By wife Indiradevi) (By wife Chend ralekha) 

1. Kamarpava VII 2- Raghava I 1 

A,D. 1147-1x56 A.D. 1156-1170 3 - RajaRajall. 4. Aniyanka 

1 1 70-1 194 Bhima 

1190-1198 

I 

5 Raja Raja III 1198-1211 

6 Ananga Bhima 1 21 1-45 

7 Narasimhadeva I 1245-64 

8 Bhanudeva I 1264*79 

9 Narasimhadeva II 1279*1306 

1 

10 Bhanudeva II 13061327 

I 

11 Narasimhadeva III 1327-53 

12 Bhanudeva III 1353-78 

1 

13 Narasimhadeva IV 1378-1424 

14 Bhanudeva IV 1424-34 

L Kamarnava Vll A.D. Ili7~ll56, 

Both the Puri and the Kendupatna C.P. Grants give the geneology, 
the chronology and the history of the Ganga dynasty from its historical 
founder Kolahala. They describe that Anantavarma Chddagahga had 
by his wife called Kaskurikamodini a son named Kamarnava who was 
crowned in 6. 1064 or A. D. 1142 and who ruled for 10 years over the 
Kalinga Empire with great prowess, One inscription dated S. 1071 states 1 * 8 

143 . No. 1199 , 8 . 1 , 1 . Vol. IV. 
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that Aaantavarma’s second wife DennavamahadSvi had a son called 
AttahSsadSva and another 144 that Atfahasa had a son called Chodaganga. 
This prince, as already noted, was Governor of a province in 1143 or A.D> 
i22£. Probably, 1 Attahasadeva did not live to succeed his father or his 
claims, as the son of the second wife, were not so strong and hence 
Kamarpava, the son of the Pattamahishi (Queen Consort) came to the 
throne. Inscription No. mo, (S.I.I. Vol. V) records that Chodagafiga 
had another son called UmavaHabha, who was born to Prthvimahad€vi 
and who also predeceased the Emperor. 

Though the Puri and the Kepdupatna c. P. Grants state that he 
was annointed in Saka year 1064, we actually find 145 Grants being made 
still in the name of Anantavarma Chodaganga till 1072 which is said 
to be equal to his 75th regnal year. However, on account of the old age 
of Chodaganga and probably also to interest the Crown-prince in the art 
of administration, Kamarnava had to be annointed in S. 1064, as stated 
in the C. P. charters, to be the joint ruler during the life time of the 
Emperor himself. An inscription, 14 6 found in the Srikurmam Temple, 
dated & I071 states that that year corresponds to the 4th regnal year of 
the king who is styled Anantavarma Madhukamarnava Devara and that 
the king’s Governor-in-chief named Kuppana Sahini made a gift to the 
Temple. This would give S, ic68 as the initial year of the king. 
Another 14 ? dated S. 1074 states that that year corresponds to his 7th 
regnal year which also makes 1068 the initial year of his rule. 
Another 14 ® dated S. 1071 also states that that year corresponds to the 
king’s 4th regnal year, and that a certain Medapota, the Brahmin Minister 
made a grant of 5 Madas (gold coins) for burning a perpetual lamp to 
god KurmeSvara* Another 149 dated S. 1073 states that that year corres- 
ponds to the 5th regnal year of the king and so his rule would commence 
in S. 1069 or A. D. 1147. The king is also called Raja Raja Devara. 
He is also styled as Jatesvaradevara. No. 1044 (S. I. I. Vol. V) records 
that 6. 1070 is the 3rd regnal year of Jatesvaradeva. No. 1147 (S. J. I. 
Vol.V) states that Annntavarina’s 3rd regnal or anka year which is equal 
to his 2nd actual ruling year corresponds to §. 1070. From this we learn 
that his accession took place in S. 1069. The inscription records that 
Surama, a daughter t>f Vidyapati Pandit made a gift of 5 Madas for a 
lamp for God Aniyanka [Bhimeswara. 


144 , No. 1194 , S.IJ.' Vol. VI. 
146 No. 1018 , S.I.I. Vol V. 

146 . No. 1898 , in S.I.I, Vol. V. 

147 . No. 1836 Ibid. 

148 , No. 1889 Ibid. 

149 , No. 1174 in S.I.I, Vol. VI. 
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An inscription 3 ^ states that the king’s wife made a gift of land 
for ^burning a perpetual lamp to God Madhuke^vara. Two inscriptions^' state 
that in the reign of Anantavarma Chodagahga, two Sahipis or /military officers 
of the king made gifts for the merit of Kamarpava, the Crown-prince. 
Almost all the inscriptions of the reign denote gifts of land or cash or 
both or goats or she*bufTalos made for burning a perpetual lamp in the 
Vishnu temples at Srikurmam and Simhachelam, either by the royal 
members 'or officials. The dates refer to the prosperous and victorious 
regnal years of the king. 152 Since his rule began in S. 1069 or A.D. 1147 
and' since he is said to have enjoyed the earth for 10 years, his reign 
must have closed in A.D. 1156. Before his actual accession in A.D. 1147, 
he was in charge of the rule under his father's guidance. His titles 
show that he had a victorious reign, having put down all his enemies. 

The Kendupatna Plates state that Kamarpava was a brave and 
charitable king whose glorious deeds made him world-famous After 
defeating his enemies and gaining wealth and lands, he performed' 
the Tulabharam ceremony by which he weighed himself against gold and 
distributed it to his courtiers. His subjects were happy and strong and 
several learned Pandits lived at his court. Probably, on account of his 
dying childless, he was succeeded by his half-brother Raghava. 

2. Raghava A.D . 1156-1170 . 

Though both late Messrs. M. M. Chakravarti and R. D. Banerji 
had stated that Raghava is not known from any inscriptions, in my work 
Kalingadelacharitra published early in 1931* I mentioned that he is known 
to us from several important inscriptions found in Sreekurmam temple. 
One inscription 153 states that S. 1091 is equal to the 17th victorious 

regnal year of the illustrious Anantavarma who is also styled "Dtvid&sa 
Raqaranga Raghava Chakravarti” . Since the C. P. Grants of the 

160. No. 1047 in 8.I.I. Vol, V. 

161. Nos. 1063 and 1067 Ibid. 

152. Late R. D. Banerji in his History of Orissa Vol. I p. 253 doubted 
unnecessarily whether the dates are regnal years or anka years, The several 
TOtive inscriptions state clearly that the dates refer to “the prosperous and 
victorious regnal years’*. But it should be understood that from *hts period the 
regnal years are the same as the anka years and not the actual ruling years. 

He could not also state definitely in what year the accession took plaeo 
though, from the inscriptions, it is clear that it happened in 8. 1069 or A D. 
1147. As stated in the Copper-Plate charters of- Narasimha II and IV his 
abhisheka or annointment took place in S. 1064, and as stated in his ston® 
inscriptions, his accession to power took place in S. 1069 though his father lived 
till 8. 1072 which was said to he his 75th regnal year, 

J.53 No. J.330 in 8.1,1* Vol V, 
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second and the fourth Narasimhadeva give him a rule of 15 years O&l^ 1 
and since we have fixed, with the help of inscriptions the closing year 
of KImimavafc rule and the first year of Raghava’s rule to be u$$ A.p. 
we have to tale the 17th regnal year to be the anka year.*** Now, bf 
deducting ist, 6thandi6th years from the number, we get the actual y6ar qf 
hisruleto be 14 and since this year corresponds to 1091, the first ruling, 
yearof the reign will be S. 1078 or A. D. 1 156. Another 155 states that §. icq* 
is equal to his regnal year 18 or actual year of rule 1$ and gives the 
same titles. As no inscription beyond this 15th year of actual rule is 
found and as it is the total period for him mentioned in the C.P. charters 
we take that his rule came to an end in S. 1002 or A.T). 1170. 

Two inscriptions 156 dated 1084 and belonging to the 6th 
actual year of rule mention that grants of 5 madas were made by 
private persons for burning a perpetual lamp to God SrIKurmSsvara on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse for the good luck of their parents* 
Another 157 dated S. 1089 mentions a similar gift. 

From the Kendupatna Plates, 158 we lenrn that Chddagafign bad 
by a Queen named Indira, the daughter of a king of the solar dynasty who 
was noted for her supernatmal beauty, a son called Raghava who put 
down all the enemies and who was “looked upon by all the wielders 
the bow as their only model”. He is compared to Arjuna and ParaSu 
Rama for his brave deeds and styled “the Crest-Jewel of the Sovereigns 
of the Earth. ” 

After a glorious rule of of 15 years he too died childless and 
hence the throne passed to the two sons of ChandralSkha, another Queen 
of Chodagaiiga, namely Raja Raja II and Aniyanka or Ananga Bhimadeva* 

3. Raja Raja II A. D. 1170 — 1194. 

The Kendupatna Plates state that RajaRaja was the son of Chandra- 
lekha, the favourite wife, of Chodaganga who was “as a bulbous root to 

154 . The anka year is peculiar to Utkala and the Oanga kings from thla,- 
period adopted it. It begins on Suniya day 1 Simha Rukla Dvldahi) in the month of 
Bhkdrapada. Its features are that 1, and all figures ending in 0 and 6 (except 10 } 
are omitted in counting and the last anka year of one king and the first of hi i * 
successor fall in the same year.Some believe that the anka system of reckoning was 
devised to prolong the period of the rule of a king. Others betieve that the figure 
left off are so done because they are not auspicious. When a king dies in the^ 
middle of an anka year, his successor’s second anka year or first actual year of 
rule, which begins on his accession to the throne, does $ot run its full course of 
an year but ends on the following Bhkdrapada Sukla Dvkda si day * 

155 . No. 1381 in S.l.I. Vol. V. 

156 . Nos. 1336 and 1340 Ibid. 

157 No. 1341 Ibid. 

158. J. As, 80c. Bang, Vol. LXV, pt I. p. 863 . 
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‘the creeper-like extension of the king's dynasty. ” He seems to have set 
out on several expeditions to subdue his enemies who are not however 
specified* He was brave and famous and his title Raja Rija. shows that 
he was king of kings. His thunderbolt-like hands were alwfys busy in 
wielding his victorious bow. He died after a glorious rule cf t6 years 
and probably because he was childless, his younger brother Aniyanka 
Bhima spcoeded to the throne. 

Though both the Puri and Kendupatna C. P. Charters have 
given a reign of 2 5 years to him, the late M. M. Chakravarty has given 
him only 21 years 159 by taking the years to be anka and by thinking that 
§. 11 12 was the last year of Raja Raja’s reign. We now know from 
this king’s inscription 159 found in the Mukhalingam temple that he still 
lived and ruled in S. 1114 which was his 27th regnal or anka year. I 
cannot agree with the view of the late M. M. Chakravarty that the 
years of the C. P. charters also are anka years. 

They are certainly actual years of rule. Only the years found in 
the stone inscriptions of the Ganga kings from after the time of Ananta- 
Varma Chodagahga appear to be anka . Sometimes, the word anka 
Srahi is found in some of the later inscriptions but generally the phrase 
Vijayarajya Samvatsara alone is found. Since the inscription (No. 1142) 
states that the Saka year 1114 corresponds to his 27 anka *year or 22nd 
actual year, we must hold that his rule extended beyond 21 years. 
He must have ruled fully for 25 years, as stated in all the C.P. Charters. 

Five inscriptions relating to his reign are found in the Mukha- 
lingam temple and two in the Sri Kurmam temple. He is styled in all 
of them as Anantavarmadevara. 

A Mukhalingam inscription 191 dated 1093 corresponds to the 
regnal or anka year 3 or actual year 2 and so the first year of rule 
would be 6. 1092 or A. D. 1170. It states that, on the occasion of 
Dakshindyana Samkranti. a certain Kamana, the Puravari of Nagara- 
puvada, endowed God Aniyamka BhlmeSvara with certain gifts of land. A 
Srikurmam inscription, 152 dated S. 1096 and corresponding to the 4th 
anka or 3rd actual year of the king Anantavarma (by which name only 
he is mentioned in all the inscriptions) states that a certain Pfthvimaha- 
devi, second wife of Chamdradharadeva, made a gift of 10 Surabhi 
Modus (coins) for the burning of two lamps for ever in the temple 
of Sri Kurme£vara. A Mukhalingam inscription 1 * 55 dated 6. 1097 and 

159 . J, As. Soc. Beng? Vol. LXXII, pp. 114 and 141 , 

160 . No. 1142 in S. I, I. Vol. V. 

161 . No. 1145 S.I.I. Vol. V. 

162 . No. 1270 Ibid. 

163 . No. 1113 Ibid , 
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corresponding to the 8 th anka or 6 th actual ruling year of the king stales 
that a certain Gapapati peggada of Simhapura endowed in the name of kin 
parents s Midas for burning a perpetual lamp before Sri M adhukeg varftdSva 
and set apa^ certain lands in Nagara village for the same. A Sri 
mam inscription 164 dated 1104 and corresponding to the 14 th anka 
rath actual ruling year of the king states that a certain Maxhkama Nay a kuralu 
endowed Sri Kurmesvara with 5 Madas. A Mukhalingam inscription 16 ® 
dated 6 . 1107 of the king’s reign records the endowment of 5 Madas to 
God Anyanka Bhimesvara by a lady called Duggama for the merit of 
her husband and son. Another 166 dated S. 1109 a nd corresponding to the 
22 nd anka or 18 th actual ruling year of the king, states that, on the 
occasion of Uttardyana Saihkrdnii a certain Surepradhdm’a (Minister’s) 
younger brother named Purushottama Maodalika (Governor) endowed a 
perpetual lamp to God Madhukesvara of Nagaram and gave certain lands 
lying to the north of the temple to support the same for ever. Another 167 
dated S. 1114 and corresponding to the king’s 27 th anka or 22 nd ruling 
year states that, on the occasion of Uttarayana Sartokranti, a certain 
SurQpradhdni (Minister) endowed one perpetual lamp and certain lands 
in the village (500 Gunfas and one t u((i of land) to support the same 
for God Aniyamka Bhimesvara of Nagaram. 

This last inscription is particularly important as it throws light 
on the economic position and habits of the people ot the time. It was 
usual to endow lamps for the merit of people (present or past) and to 
support the same with gifts of Madas (coins) or Gunfas and Fuffis 
(Measures of land). Generally, the executors of the grants are also 
named and curses are mentioned in case any harm is intended by any- 
one for these perpetual gifts made by them. The inscriptions reveal the 
names of two brothers of whom one was Mmistei Sure pradhdm and one 
was Governor Purushottama rnandalika. Similarly, the Meghe5var a 
inscription at BhuvaneSvaram 168 states that the king married Surama, a 
sister of Svapnesvaradeva who built the Meghesvara temple and who 
was probably employed by the king as the Governor ot the region. The 
inscription is important in as much as it reveals the fact that the king 
who passed the middle age when he came to the throne and who had 
sons of his own installed his younger brother Aniyanka Bhima on the 
throne to help him in his old age in governing the Empire. It is for 
this reason probably that certain inscriptions of Anyanka Bhima are 
found to belong to Raja Raja’s reign. This has made late M. Bl. 
Chakravarti state wrongly that Raja Raja’s last year would be & uta. 16 ® 

164. No. 1380 Ibid . 165. No. 1135 Ibid. 

166. No. 1046 Ibid . 167. No. 1148 Ibid, 

168 , Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, pp. 198—203. 

160. J. As. Soo. Beng. LXXII, part 1 , p. 114. 
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4. dmifanka Bhima or Ananga Bhitha. A,D. ItdQ — lt98* 

The Puri and Kepdupatna C. P. Grants state tlu^t he rhled for 
io years. The Meghesvara Inscription states that, even /during the time 
of his elder brother Raja Raja, he was installed as ruler owing to the 
former’s old age. Two inscriptions found in the Temple of Kfttivasa at 
BhuvariSsvara state 170 that his 4th anka or 3rd ruling year corresponds to 
$. 1 1 14 or in Other words, his rule began in 1112 or A*D. 1190. The 
MeghS&vara inscription states that Raja Raja’s brother-in-law SvappeSvara 
built the temple of Meghesvara during his reign, i.e., between 6 . 1115 
and 1120 or A.D. 1193 and 1198. 

From two inscriptions of his son Raja Raja III found in the 
Srikurmam Temple 3 - 71 we learn that the first ruling year of Raja Raja’s 
reign fell in S. 1120 or A.D. 1 198 and so we have to think that the last year 
of Ananga Bhfma fell in S. 1120 or A.I). 1198. To sum up, he ruled 

from S. m2 or A. D. 1190 to 1120 or A.D. 1198, i.e. for 9 years. 

The Chategvara inscription 172 states that the king had a Brahmin Minister 
called Govinda who built the Chafesvara Temple. The Puri and Kepdu- 
patna Plates state that “the king was competent in work and a lover of 
good poetry. He was pure in religion, free from any impurity of the 
Kali age and his eulogy surpassed those of his ancestors.” He was a 
great warrior and won in many battles of wild elephants and subdued his 
enemies 2nd got the name of Raja Raja. His fame spread in all direc- 
tions. He ruled for 10 years and was succeeded by his son, Raja Raja III. 
He was the last son of Anantavarma Chodaganga to rule and the first 

^nd only son to be succeeded by a son of his own. From his time 

onwards, there were regular lineal descendants till the end of the dynasty. 
“The valiant king Ananga Bhima was of unrestrained power and was the 
family abode of the goddess of Dand i-nlti. (Administration of Justice). 
His conduct was most elegant, being purified by truthfulness, right obser- 
vances and correct judgement and the sole object of his life was virtue. 173 
His Pattamahishl or Queen Consort was Bhagalladevi whose son 
Raja Raja III came to the throne in his youth. 


1?0 3. As. Soo. Beng. LXXll, part I, p. Il5. 

171 , Nos. 1278 and 1817 , S.IX Vol. V. 

172, J. As. Soo. Beng. VoL LXVII, pp. 320-321. 

173, J. As. Boo Beng. LXV, pi, I, p. 265, 
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(i) TOLKAPPIAM (pokulatikaram). Ease. I. Price As. it. 

BY R. Vasudeva Sarma, M.A., B.L., 

This seems to be the oldest rhetorical work in the world, ctoAh 
into English for the first time, with exhaustive comments and illustration#. 
It was written by St. Trina, the disciple of Agastya, the first grammarian 
of the Tamils and divided into 3 sections, viz., Orthography, Etymology 
and Rhetoric. The last is said to contain interesting accounts of the 
civilisation of the Tamils. The origin of races, the history of marriage 
and the objects of human existence, Love and Life are all dealt with in 
great detail. The translation is done on a scientific basis and the expla* 
nations are coirect, clear and instructive. We wish that every one should 
have a copy of it. 

R.S.R. 


(2) INDIAN WOMEN AND ART IN LIFE. 

BY K. H. Vakil B.A. LL B. Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co* 

This is again another interesting work of K. H. Vakil whose book 
Rock-cut Temples around Bombay was reviewed by us in the last part* 
The 6 illustrations - Melody of Peace, The Swing-Hindola, Bhakta 
Haridas, Fighting Elephants, Poverty, and Yavvana-Nftya-Menaka— are 
well brought out. In the Introduction, the author stresses on the two*fo!d 
aspect of Art, that it recalls the fact that education is or ought to be 
based on the human and social daily vocation and that it illustrates the 
truth that art, education and culture should direct the collective life and 
needs of the people. The author feels that it is modern women’s duty 
to devote their attention to the solution of the two*fold problem and to 
revive it “to a positive phase of vitality and growth”. “Art intimate 
with the real life” ought to be the goal. Indian women should be educated 
in Art intimate with life and dancing, music, painting ahd allied 
should not be merely technical. The author pleads for inter-provincial 
fy yfl han ffi of ideas mi art, historic research and culture #0 as to lead for 
national advancement. 


R.S.R, 
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.{*) THE INDO-SUMERO-SEM 1 TIC-HITTITE PROBLEMS, Part i, 
BY R. S. Vaidyanatha Ayyar B.A, 

The author has already published * The Sumerian Origin of 
Manu's Land and Trade Laws' in 1927 -and the present work is based 
on the recent archaeological discoveries. The first part of the booklet is 
devoted to the examination of the study of Sumerian, Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions and seals by foreign scholars and the light it throws 
on the Asiatic civilisation in the ancient period and the second part to 
the original abode, habits and life of the Sumerians before 4000 B.C. 
and their resemblances to the Dravidian civilisation. The author states 
that “the Sumerians were only a branch of the Dravidians that migrated 
from India towards the West in the 6th millennium B. C. and that thei r 
culture, language and civilisation were essentially Dravidian.” The author 
gives an account of the Hittites and their relation to the Aryans and 
states that “the Indus civilisation (hitherto called Indo-Sumerian) formed 
part and parcel of the wide-flung chalcolithic culture of Asia and Europe 
which expanded from the Adriatic Sea to Japan but which was focussed prima- 
rily in the Greater Valleys of the south of the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Karun, the Helmund and the Indus.” In conclusiou, he quotes 
Sir John Marshall’s conclusions to the effect that Sumerians of 6th 
millennium B. C. are to be identified with the Dravidians of India and 
the Hittites (Khatis) of Asia Minor with the Kshatriyas (Indo-Aryans) 
of India and finally appeals to the several Indian Universities “to take 
the lead in the matter, to mobilize their small scattered army of experts 
in History and Archaeology, to provide facilities and funds for them to 
carry on scientific explorations and thus enable them to do really useful 
historical research work.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with ail the views of the author and 
request earnestly the Andhra University to pay particular and early 
attention to the fervent appeal of the author in the concluding part of 
his work. 

R.S.R. 


(4) THE CORONATION ORIENTAL RESEARCH SOCIETY SERIES. 

i, Man&defa Oharitra/nu— Svaki yddharamula , t . Ancient Indian 
Tribes- Part 2, The Bhutas . S . Chronology of Vedic Authors . 

These three booklets, the first two by S. P. L. Narasimhaswami and the 
third by S. P. V. Ramanujaswami, B.A. were published by the C* 0 , R. 
Society, Visagapatam, now extinct. The first booklet discusses the value 
of Purayas, Vedas, Inscriptions and Antiquities for the History of our 
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country* The second contains a detailed history of several mythological 
stories found in the Puranas. The significance of Bhutas, Asuras* ©tv<k| 
etc. is well explained. They are stated to be three distinct tribes livinl? 
in India# the Bhutas being identified with the Mundas, the Asuras with 
the Dravidians and the Devas with the Aryans* The anthropological 
study of these three tribes is really instructive and interesting* The thitat 
contains an account of the origin and nature of Vedic hymns and tlie 
chronology of Vedic Authors, The geneological tables of the pine 
families of Vedic authors are given at the end of the work. 

R.S.R, 

(s) jaganmAta. 

BY Aravinda Ghosh. 

Published in Telugu by Duvury Ramakrishna Rao B.A. 

It is a work on Yoga&asta dealing with Iswarasakti and the 
principles of life to be observed by people such as Truth, Devotion* Charity 
etc. so that Divinity may be attained. 

R.S.R. 

(6 ) tanjApurAmdhra nAyakarAja charitram. 

liY K. Seetaramayya M.A. Curator, Tanjore Palace Library. 

Price Rs. 2. 

The work is the result of the author’s lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Andhra University. The author discusses the source® for the 
subject and states how the Vizianagaram Empire fell at the hands of the 
Muhammadans and how the Tanjore Principality then rose into 
power in the ancient Chola Mahdalam. 'I he author next 

describes the rule of Chevappa Nayaka < I 535-6r Achyuta 
Navaka (1561-1614), Raghunatha Nayaka (1614-33) and V W a 
Raghunatha (tdjjjsl. over T.njote and tbelr contnbuttons to ht, W 

The troth contains 5 man. and a. Ulp«.at.<m.. he l >“ * 

word from the pen of Mr. K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu who pubhshed it. 

The get up is excellent. R.S.R. 

( 7 ) THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY TAMILS. 

BY K.N. Siva Raja Filial. B.A. Senior Lecturer in Tamil, 
University of Madras, Price Rs. 5. 

The work is based on the Synchronistic Tables of Jmi\ *W< 
chieftains and poets appearing in the Sangam Literature. The antho kM 
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rightly nerved himself to the work of testing whether the Early Tamil 
Poems can be nude to yield the secrets of their Chronology., The work 
is divided into four parts of which the first is devoted to the valuation 
of Sangam Literature, the second to the Synchronism Tables and thei r 
ten generations, the third to the probable date of them and the fourth 
to the Results. 15 Appendices and 9 geneological Tables enhance the. 
value of the work. The get up is good and we congratulate the author 
for his highly useful and excellent work. 

R.S.R. 


(£) BUDDHIST REMAINS IN ANDHRA AND ANDHRA HISTORY, 
BY Mr. K. R. Subramanian M. A. Vizianagaram, 

This is the third of the Andhra University series. There 
are very few books in English on the History of the Andhra Country. 
The author covers in this work many interesting but disputed problems 
in the early history of the Andhra country. The chapters on the Buddhist 
Remains in Andhra and the Amaravati marbles reveal many interesting 
and important facts. The author discusses the various views regarding the 
origin, geneology and chronology of the Pallavas and concludes that they are 
an Andhra dynasty. The chapters on the Brihatpalayanas, $alankayanas 
and Vishnukundins are up to date and sufficiently discussive. The two 
chapters on “Andhra culture abroad ” and “ Administration ” 
towards the end, enhance the value of the work and serve as incentives 
to further research. 

It is now the fashion and policy of Indian Universities and other 
learned bodies to reconstruct the Local and Provincial histories with a 
view to (acilitate the compilation of a more complete and up to date 
general history of India. We wish to draw the attention of the Andhra 
University to this fact with the hope that it would fall in a line with sister 
institutions. We hope that the University would soon engage a number 
of scholars to bring out special monograms on the different epochs of 
Andhra History and thereby pave the way for the construction of a fuller 
Local History. 

M.R.R. 

(9) THE GAMGA-— Special Archaeological number. 

This is a welcome addition to the Hindi Literature. The book 
opens with half a dozen papers on the History of Indological Research 
by eminent scholars like Dr. S. K. Iyengar, Professors P. Sreenivasacharis 
andB. Motichand. The two papers on the Indus Valley civilisation by Dr\ 
N. N, Law and Laksman Sarup are very interesting* This book contain® 
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many learned disquisitions on Ancient Indian Art and Architecture, Paletv 
graphy, Chronology, Iconography, Epigraphy, Buddhism etc. bcside s 
articles on matters of general interest. The work is profusely illustrated. 
We commend tjiis volume to the Andhra world in particular, with the 
hope that it will inspire them to bring out such useful books in the 
Telugu Literature too. 

M.R.R. 

(io) Samaniciiava SarmA CHARITAMU. 

This small booklet of 22 pages, narrates how, according to the 
benediction of fiamanichaya, Sri Vikramadeva Varma became the 
Maharajah of Jeypore. 

M.R.R. 

(ji) SREE VIJAYA LAKSHMr VILASAMU. 

BY Kavi Sarvabhauma Sripada Krishnamurty Sastri. 

Written in the old praban lha stylo, this book of six ulldsas 
describes the incident of the accession of Maharaja Sri Vikramadeva 
Varma to the gadi of Jeypore 

M.R R 

(12) ANDHRA VIJNANA SARVASWAMU, MADRAS. 

This a sample page of the first volume of the work which was 
started by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, twenty years ago. The 
publisher expects to complete the work in 25 volumes, of which the first 
is ready for sale This work would supply a long felt want in the 
Andhra world and we wish god— speed to the enterprise. 

M.R R. 

(13) NANDAKUMAR.W ADHA & CHA 1 T SINGH. 

This book is the second of the publications of the Kavita Samitl 
and is issued under the authorship of Mr. M. Sanjiva Rao. The author 
brings to bear lucidity of expression and clearness of thought on the highly 
dramatic incidents in the administration of Warren Hastings and makes 
those two tragic heroes live their lives once again before the mind of the 
reader. Publications of this sort are most needed in the Telugu 
language and we welcome this attempt with the hope that it will soon 
bn flowed by others. 


M.R.R, 
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(14) mitdrA rAkshasamu. 

BY Mr. Palepu Venkata Surya Gopalam. 

The work is yet another translation of the famous drama of 
Vi&akhadatta, into Telugu. The Sanskrit version is atso given in the 
hook. The style of the author is free and brilliant and has a charm 
about it, which is rare among translators. 

M,R,R, 

(15) RRDDIKULA NIRNAYA CHAMDRIKA. 

BY Messrs. Seshadri Ramana Kavulu and others. Prefaced 
by Kavya Kanfha Ganapati Sastri Garu. 

The book is an attempt to vindicate the khatriyatwa of the 
modern Reddis, The authors draw their inspiration from the Puranas, 
Dharmasastras, Inscriptions and Literature. Two figures on a gateway at 
Palakol are reproduced as those of Reddis, with yajnopavitas, The burden 
of the song seems to be that even in the Kali Age there are Khatriyas, 
that they neglected their duties and Samskaras for some reason or other 
and thereby became fallen (patitas), and merged into the fourth caste, came 
to be known as Reddis and that by resuming the functions and duties of the 
ancient Khatriyas, they can once again recover their khatriyatwa . Much 
reliance has been placed on the usual mention of the Lunar and Solar 
dynasties in inscriptions and the equally ordinary matrimonial relations 
between some of the ancient dynasties of South India and the opinions 
of some Pandits are also collated. The book incidentally gives much 
valuable food for reilecticn. 

M.R.R. 


(16) SAMLOPAKHYAnAM. Price Re. 1. 

We are glad to announce that the Telugu Academy has recently 
published this work as No. 1 of the Pydah Yenkatachelapati Manuscript 
Print Fund Series and copies theieof aie available in the Telugu Academy 
office, Cocoanada. R.S.R* 


(17) pranAyAma. 

It is compiled by Balkrishna, Editor of the Yoga mimamsa 
of Borivli. It is a good practical guide to any student of yoga. It is 
supplemented by additional articles, appendices and glossarj\ It shows a 
good combination of traditional yogic teachings with accurate laboratory 
experiments. R.S.R, 
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Subscriptions received during the Quarter ending 31-12-33 from 

(1) Members. 


Messrs. • 

Rs. A. P. 

Appa Rao D. 

380 

Atchuta Rao T* 

200 

Atmaram C. 

400 

Avadhani V. V. S. 

380 

Azariah V. S. 

CM 

OO 

O 

Bhadrayya L. V. 

TOO 

Bhagavantam Gupta T. 

CM 

OO 

O 

Bhandarkar D. R. 

380 

Bhujanga Rao T. 

380 

Brown J. B, (31-33) 

700 

Chaterjee Nandalal. 

380 

Chidambara Rao D. 

380 

Dubrieul G. J. 

3 12 0 

Dunkelberger Rev R. M. 

4 0 0 

Fatteh Mahomad 

5 0 0 

Gangooly T. 

380 

Ghosal Upendranath 

380 

Goedke Rev. Harry 

CM 

00 

O 

Gopala Rao Sri K. J. 

400 

Gopalam P. V. S. 

380 

Gopala Krishna Sarma R. 

380 

Govind Pai M. 

380 

Hanumanthacharya K. 

380 

Hanumantha Rao S. 

CM 

00 

0 

Heras Henry 

380 

Hiralal Pandit 

380 

Hume Sastri B. 

380 

Iswar Dutt K. 

380 

Jaga Deb Sri G. If. 

380 

Jaga Deb Sri L. H* 

380 

Jaganathaswami G. 

380 

Jayaswal K P. 

380 

Jogi Jaganadharaju Sri U. 

S. 3 8 0 

Kameswara Rao N. 

400 

Kameswara Rao S. 

400 

Khurshed Ali Syed 

380 

Krishna Rao Bhonsle R. 

CM 

00 

O 

Krishnaswami Iyer C. V. 

3 8 0 

Kuppuswamy Chowdn J. 

1 / 0 


Messrs. 

Rs* A.Ps 

Krishnamurti M. 

200 

Lakshman Rao K. P. 

4 6 6 

Makody G. B, 

3 8 P 

Mitra Kalipada 

380 

Nageswara Rao G. 

100 

Narasimham D. L* 

380 

Narasimham P. L. 

380 

Narasimharaju D. L. 

380 

Narayana J). L. 

3 8 0 

Narajana Sastri C. L. 

380 

Para manan da Chary a 

380 

Perraju K. 

380 

Pot da r D. W. 

380 

Prakasam P>. 

200 

Pratapa Reddi S. 

380 

Purniah Pantulu V. 

400 

Purushotham S. 

380 

Radhakrishnan Dr. Sir. S. 

700 

Raghavachari N. 

700 

Rama das G. 

380 

Ramaseshiah Chowdry N. 

CM 

00 

0 

Rainakrishniah K. 

380 

Ramiali Pantulu J. 

380 

Ramarao M. 

2 0 0 

Ramakrishna Sastri B. 

380 

Kamachendra Rao U* 

380 

Ramamuithy P. 

380 

Rao P. S. 

380 

Ramesam Justice Sir V. 

380 

Rangachari N. 

380 

Reddi C. R. 

380 

Sambasiva Rao C. 

38ft, 

Sambasiva Rao D. 

S 8 0 

Sambasiva Rao M. 

S 0 0 

Sankarunni Nayar K, 

4 O 0 

Satyanarayana Rao P. 

3 a o (t 

Savanna Sankar 

380 

Seshagiri Rao B. 

3 8 e 

Sitaramiah G. 

380 
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fShffamiah S. 

380 

Srinivasaraghavachari M. K* 

IOO 

Srinivasachari C. S. 

380 

S re sty V. V, 

380 

Subba Rao Pantulu N. 

400 

Venkatappiah 

3120 

Subba Rao Rallabandi 

400 

Vydyanath Iyer A. S* 

600 

Subba Rao L. 

380 

— 


Suryanarayana Rao K. 

200 

Total Rs* 400 0 0 

Subrahmanya Sastri S. 

380 

— 


Subrahmanya Iyer K. V. 

380 

(2) Life Member 


Subbaraju P. 

380 

Sitaramiah P. 

66 8 0 

Thakar T. R. 

380 

(Including last year’s Subscrip* 

Thompson M. S H. 

400 

tion Rs. 70) 


Thyagaraju A. S. 

380 

(3) Subscribers 


Varada Rao G. 

400 

Madras University Library 

680 

Venkata Rao D* 

400 

Supt. Arch. Survey E. circle 

680 

Venkata Rao T. B. 

3,8 0 

Noble College, Masula 

680 

Venkata Rao Gurti 

380 

Andhra Christian College 

680 

Venkatesnm N. K. (31 — 3 - ) 

400 

Lucknow University Library 

680 

Venkatachalam Pantulu C. 

400 

M. S N. Charities Coconada 

680 

Venkataramiah Nidamarti 

400 

Adyar Library 

680 

Venkatarama Reddi P. 

380 

Parlakimidi College 

680 

Venkatapathi Raju B. 

380 

Mysore University Library 

680 

Venkataramiah D. 

380 

Ram Moham Free Library 

380 

Venkataramaraju R. 

380 

Annamalai University Library 680 

Venkataratnnm T. 

380 

Watson Museum. Rajkot 

680 

Veerabhadra Rao A, 

380 

Provincial Museum, Luckuow 

680 

Venkatarama Iyer A. V. 

380 

Imperial Library, Calcutta 

680 

Venkateswarlu V. 

380 

Patna University Library 

680 

Venkataramiah A. 

380 

Madras Records Office 

680 

Venkatapathiraju N. 

380 

Dacca University Library 

680 


Donations received during the quarter 

Mr. Raja Bahadur Kotwal Venkatarama Reddi 
(Sicca Rs. ioo) 


Grand Total Rs. 660 6 3 

N. B. For back volumes of jouinal supplied the following sums were 
received from: — 

MiSSfS, Sitaramiah P. 15 o o 

Abdul Az\t, Mahamad. 16 o 

Total 31 o o 

N. KAMESWARA RAO, B. A., B. L M 

Treasurer . 


107 8 0 

86 6 3 
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THE DIVYAS. 

Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a. 

In the Polamuru grant, edited by Mr. R. Subba Rao M.A., L T. in 
V ol. v I, pp. 1 7-24 of the journal, the Visnukucdin king. Madhavavarman, son of 
Govindavarman, has been called avasita-vividha-divya (line 8). This passage 
has been left out in the translation of Mr. Subba Rao. The passage, however, 
appears to me very important in connection with the administration Of 
justice in the Andhra country at the time of the Vi$pukundins. Here is 
a clear evidence of the prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals in 
the Vi§nukun<lm kingdom. The word divya , here, certainly means “ordeal" 
and vmdha-divya , “various (forms of) ordeals," The verb ava-so has, 
among others, the meanings, “to accomplish", to know and “to destroy". 
The passage avasita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean one, “who has 
accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals," or u who knows (how to use) 
the various (forms of) ordeals," or" "who has destroyed (i.e, abolished) 
the various (forms of) ordeals". In my forthcoming work on Andhra 
history (in the press), I am showing that this Madhavavarman Vispukuodm, 
performer of eleven a^vaTncdhas and thousand feratus (aQ'iiisfoiTias)^ was 
one of the *nW|t orthodox Hindu kings of ancient India: it is, therefor® 
doubtful whether we can expect from him such a great reform as the abo- 
lition of the deep-rooted system of trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by 
ancient law-givers and which was in use in our country as late as the 
end of the 18th century A.D. and possibly still later. The last meaning 
is, therefore, less probable# 

The prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals ity ancient Indian 
courts is amply attested to by the Smriti literature. The subject baa 
l 
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fully discussed in the Mj$kk$ara on Yajfiavalkya, II, verses §§-113, 
and in the Sanscrit# Lexicon, Sabdakalpadiuma (Calcutta) under the word 
parikfa, We also refer our readers to a very interesting paper M On the 
Trial by Ordeal among the Hindus, by Ali Ibrahim Khan, Chiel Magis- 
trate of Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings Esq.” in the Asiatic 
Researches , Vol. I. pp. 389-404. 

In view of the fact that the law-givers lived in different ages 
and in different parts of this vast country, we cannot expect unanimity in 
their views regarding trial by ordeal. It is interesting to note that the 
word dtvya originally meant an ‘'oath”, that is a form of invoking the 
Supreme Being to prove the truth of an allegation, but later it was 
generally understood to mean trial by ordeal,” that is, a form of appealing 
to the direct interposition of divine power. In connection with the deve- 
lopment of the system of trial by ordeals, it is also interesting to note 
that while the system is unknown to the Arthafastra of Kautilya, it 
sprouted at the time of the codes of Manu and Yajhvalkya and has fully 
grown at that of the Mitak$hara of VijnaneSvara and the Divyatatoa of 
Bfihaspati. According to Kautilya, “Self-assertion (svayamvada) on the 
part of either of the litigant parties has been found faulty; examinatio 11 
(unuyoga) honesty ( arjava ), evidence [hstu) and oath (&apatha)-~ these 
alone enable a man to win his cause” ( Arthasastra , II. i). It appears 
that the system of trial by ordeal did not develop at the time of Kautilya, 
a fact which possibly goes to show that Kautilya cannot be placed— as 
has been done by some scholars — in the 3rd century A. D., and after 
Yejhavalkya. 

The simple Sapatha of the Arthafastra is seen much developed 
at the time of the Manusarhhita . According to Manu, a Brahmin— in 

order to ascertain the truth of his statement — should be made to swear by 
a declaration of truth, a k§atri>a by his vahana (horse, elephant etc.) 
and weapons, a Vaisya by his cattle, seed-corn and gold, and a $udra 
by all sins. Alternatively, a fedra may be put to fire, drowned into 
water or made to touch separately the heads of hi? sons and wives and 
swear; in these cases, the man who is. not burnt by fire, who is not 
quickly drowned by water and whose sons and wives (heads of whom 
were touched in swearing) do not fall ill within a short iitne,—is to be 
considered as true regarding his statement. ( Manwathhitd , VIII vetee* 
1 13 — 115). Manu, therefore, was acquainted with three forms of of<|$jUs 
the last form of which* however, seems to have ceased to be a legal 
in the age of the later law-givers. 1 

1. This form of ordeal appears to have been largely used in Bengal. It can 
be faintly traced in the altercations of rustic girls of Bengal even at the present 

time* 
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In the age o I the Code of Yajnavalkya, the system of trial t^j 
ordeals became more developed. According to this law-giver, 
fire, water, pofcon and ko$a— these are the ordeals used here for iM 
proof of innocence, when the accusations are heavy and when the accuser 
offers to hazard a mulct (in case, he should fail): -or, one party maty 
be tried by ordeal if he likes, the other, then, must risk an amercement; 
but the trial may take place even without any wager if the crime 

committed be injurious to the king Balance for women, children, 

old men, the blind, the lame, Brahmais and the sick; but for the dfidtft, 
fire, or water, or seven yavtn of poison. Unless the loss of the accuse* 
amounts to a thousand pieces of silver, the accused must not be tried 
by the spear-head, nor by poison, nor by balance; but if the offence be 
against the king or if the crime be heinous, he must acquit himself by 
one of these trials in all cases. ” ( Yajnvulkya-swthhita , II. verses 95-99’) 
Yajnavalkya, thus, appears to have known six forms of the ordeals. 

The fully developed form of the system of trial by ordeals, 
however, can be found in the works of later writers on law, such as 
Brihaspati, Vijnanesvara and others. According to Byhispati, there are 
nine different forms of ordeals. They are: 

Dhato — gnir**udakan — c — aiva vi$am ko£as =* ca pancamaih 1 

Sa^than'-ca tanclulah proktam saptamam tapta-ma?akarhll 

Astamam phalana “ lty “uktam navamam dharmajam Smytarfill 

I. Dhata-divya or lula-divya i.e. ordeal by balance. 

The beam having been previously adjusted, the cord fixed and 
the scales made perfectly eyen, the accused person and a Brahmin judge 
( prddvivdka ) fast a whole day. Then, after the accused has been 
propitiated with hoMa and deities have been worshipped, the person is 
weighed. When he is taken out of the scale, the prddvivdka prostrates 
before the balance, pronounces some mantras from the fastras and, 
having written the substance of the accusation on a lipi-pxtra , binds it 
on the head of the accused. After reciting some more mantras , the 
judge puts the man again on the scale. If he weighs more than before, 
he is guilty, if less innocent and if exactly the same, he is held partially 
guilty* In case of doubt, the accused must be weighed again; but if 
any part of the balance— though well fixed — breaks down, it will be 
considered as proving his guilt. Divyatatva quoted in the &abdakatp€t« 
druma , s. v., tula.) 

II. Agni-divya i.e. ordeal by fire. 

In performing the fire-ordeal, an excavation — nine cubits long* 
two spans broad and one span deep — is made in the ground, and filled 
tyith a fire of pippeda wood. Into this fire, the accused person must 
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walk barefooted: if his feet are unburnt he is lftnocent, otherwise 
guilty. {As. lies.) 

III. Jala-divya Le. ordeal by water. 

In the water-ordeal, the accused should be caused to stand in a 
depth of water sufficient to reach his navel; but care should be taken 
that no ravenous animal be in it and that it is not moved by much air. 
A Brahman is then directed to go into the water with a staff in his 
hand, and a soldier shoots three arrows on dry ground from a cane bow 
A man is then despatched to bring the arrow that has been short far- 
thest, and, after he has taken it up, another man is also ordered to run 
from the edge of the water. At this moment, the person accused is 
ordered to grasp the foot or the staff of the Brahman, who stands by 
him in the water, and immediately to dive into it. He must remain 
under water till the two men, Who were sent to fetch the arrows* return. 
If he raises his body or head above the surface of water before the 
arrows are brought back, his guilt is proved. (Ib.) 

IV. Visa-divya i.e. ordeal by poison. 

The poison-ordeal is performed in two different ways, (a) After 
the hdma is performed and the accused person is bathed, 2V6 ratis pr 7 
yavas of vi$anaga (a poisonous root or of 4 ‘ Sanc'hyd that is, white 
arsenic)” are mixed with 8 mas 13 or 64. ratis of clarified butter, which 
the accused should take from the hands of a Brahman. If the poison is 
visibly effective, the man is condemned, if not, absolved. 

(b) A hooded snake, called nago , is thrown into an earthen pot 
into which is also dropped a ring, seal or coin. The accused person is 
then ordered to take it out with his hand. If the serpent does not bite 
him, he is proved innocent, otherwise, he is pronounced guilty. [Ib,) " 

V. Kofa-divyCi i.e. ordeal by “image-washed” water. 

The kofa-divya is performed in the following way. The accused 
person is made to drink three draughts of water, into which images 
of the sun, the D&vf and other deities have been washed for the purpose. 
If the man has any sickness or indisposition within 14 days after taking 
the draughts, his crime is considered to be proved {lb.) 

VI. Tandula-divya or ordeal by rice (cf. cdlpard or “enchanted- 
rice(?) ,> of rural Bengal.) 

The rice-ordeal is generally applied to persons suspected of theft. 
Some dry rice is weighed with the Salagrama or some mantras are 
recited over it, and the suspected persons are severally asked to chew a 
quantity of it. As soon as it is done, they are ordered to throw it on some 
leaves of the peepul tree or on some U bhurja-patra , or bark of a "tree 
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from Nepal or Cashm!r’\ The man, from whose mouth, rice comes dryer 
stained with blood, is pronounced guilty and the rest innocent. (/&,) 

VII. Tap'ta-masaka-divya i^e. ordeal by the hot ma$aka coin* 

In performing this ordeal, the appointed ground is cleared and 
rubbed with cowdung. The next day at sunrise, ‘ after the worship of 
Gapesa and other deities is done, the prddviraka having recited some 
mantras places a round pan of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay, with a 
diameter of 12 inches and depth of three inches, and throws into it “one 
ser or eighty sicca weight of clarified butter or oil of scsamum” (“20 
palas of ghee and oil” — Pitamaha). After this, a ma$aka coin is thrown 
into the pan or alternatively “a ring of gold, or silver, or iron is cleaned 
and cast into the oil” which some Brahmans proceed to heat. When the 
thing in the pan is very hot, they throw a fresh leaf of peepul or bilvct 
into it; if the leaf is burnt, the thing is taken to be sufficiently hot. 
Then, after reciting a mantra , the prddvivdka orders the accused person 
to t|ke the coin or ring out of the pan. If he can do this without his 
fingers being burnt or blistered, he is consideted not guilty, otherwise 
guilty. (/&., See also Pitamaha quoted in the Mitak$ara.) 

VIII. Phdla-divya i.e. ordeal by spear-head. 

In performing the phdla-divya , the Brahmins, after due wor- 
ship of GaneSa, draw nine circles on the ground with cowdung at inter- 
vals of 12 inches; each circle should have 12 inches as diameter, except 
the ninth, which may be smaller or bigger than the rest, Then the 
hdma is performed, gods arc worshipped and some mantras are recited. 
The accused person, then, performs ablutions and, wearing wet clothes 
and facing towards the east, stands in the first circle with his hands on 
his girdle. After this “the providing Magistrate and the Pandits” order 
him to rub some unhusked rice between his palms, which they carefully 
inspect. If any scar of a foimcr wound, mole or any other mark appears 
on his palms, they stain it with a dye, so that it may be distinguished 
from any new mark afw tnal. The accused is then ordered to hold 
both his bands open and close together. Having, then, put into his 
hands “seven leaves of the trembling tree, or peepul , seven of the 
Sami, or jcnd t seven blades of darbha grass, a little barey moistened 
with curd and a few flowers, they fasten the leaves on his hands with 
seven threads of raw cotton.” Some ikantras are then recited by the 
Brahmins, who next write a statement of the case and the point in issue on 
a palmyra leaf together with the appointed mantra, and tie the leaf on 
the head of the accused person, They then heat an iron-hall or a spear- 
heads weighing about five pounds and throw it into water; they heat if 
again* and again cool it in the same way. The third time they he&t th# 
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iron till it is red-hot. Next, the Brahmins, after reciting sotae mafttr&s 
take the red hot iron with tongs and place it in the hands of the 
accused, who is standing in the first qircle# He must, *then, gradually 
step from circle to circle, his feet being constantly in one of them. 
After reaching the eighth circle he must throw the iron in the ninth to 
bum some grass, which must be left there for that purpose. He is there- 
after ordered to rub some unhusked rice between both his hands; if on 
examination any mark of burning appears on either of the hands, he is 
considered guilty; if no such marks appear, his innocence is proved. 
(As, Res.) 

IX. Dharmaja or Dhnrmadharma-divya i.e. ordeal by (the images of) 
Dharma and Adharma. 

In performing the image ordeal (or Dharmadharma ordeal) two 
processes may be followed. (a) An image, named Dharma, is made of 
silver and another, called Adharma, of clay or iron (“lead or iron” — 
Pitamaha). Both of these images are thrown into a big earthen jar. If 
the accused can bring out the image of Dharma out of the jar after 
thrusting his hand into it he is considered innocent, but if he brings out 
the image of Adharma, he is condemned. 

(b) An image is drawn on a piece of white cloth and another 
on a piece of black cloth. The first is called Dharma, the* second 
Adharma. (“A Dharma in white and an Adharma in black are to be 
drawn either on bhurja or cloth.’"— Pitamaha). These are severally 
rolled up in cowdung (“cowdung or clay”— Pitamaha), and thrown into a 
large jar, without being ever seen by the accused. The accused is then 
ordered to bring out one of those rolls. If he brings out the figure on 
white cloth he is acquitted; if that on the black cloth, convicted. ( lb .; 
See also Pitamaha quoted in Mitakfard on Yajnvalkya, 1 1. 113) 

Certain months and days are limited for the different species of 
ordeals; there are* also other injunctions in the Smriti literature. But 
the law givers are not unanimous on these points. It will be straining 
the patience of our readers to notice these in detail. We therefore quote 
a passage from Ali Ibrahim Khan, where we find the tradition based on 
Vijnanegvara s Afitak^ar u and followed in the Benares region at the end 
of the 18th century. 

“Agrahan, Paush, Magh, P’halgun, Sravan, and B’hadr, for that 
of fire, Aswin, Cartic, Jaisth, and Agadh, for that by water; Paush, 
M 5 gh and Phalgun for that by poison; and regularly there should be no 
water ordeal on the Astami or eighth; the Che turd/m, or fourteenth day 
the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the month of iB’hSdr 
on Sanaischer, or Saturday; and on Mangal or Tuesday; but, whenever 
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the magistrate decides that there shall be an ordeal, the regular appoint* 
ment of months and days need not be regarded.*' 

“The Mitdcahera contains also the following distinctions. In 
cases of theft or fraud to the amount of a hundred gold mohurs, the ##al 
by poison is proper; if eighty raohurs be stolen, the suspected person toajt 
be tried by fire; if forty, by the balance; if from thirty to ten by the 
image-water; if two only, by rice.*’ 

As has been already noticed, differences in the views of 

different law-givers appear to us to be due to differences in their tiipe 

and place. A few instances will possibly enable our readers to under- 

stand the point clearly. 

(a) One of the most glaring instances of such differences may 

be seen in the views of Bfihaspati on the eighth form of the nine divyas 
namely, the phdla-.divya . According to Byihaspati, “A piece of iron, 
eight fingers m length, four fingers in breadth and weighing twelv e 
palas, is called a phala: when the pha.a is red-hot (agni-V'irna ) , the 
thief (here* stealer of a cow is meant) must once lave it with his tongue; 
if (the tongue) is not burnt, he is held innocent; if otherwise, convicted.” 
The passage : “gc - caurasya pradatavyafo tapta-phdlavaleham^iti 
8mrittr m iti maithildh” possibly goes to show that this form of the 

phala-dtvya was very common in North Bihar. (See Sabdakalpadruma , 
S. V., phalam). 

(b) A local variety of the third ordeal, viz., the jala-divya 
has been thus noticed by All Ibrahim Khan: ‘ In the villages near 
Benares, it is the practice for the person, who is to be tried by this 
kind of ordeal, to stand in water up to his navel, and then holding the 
foot of a Brahman to dive under it as long as a man can walk fifty 
paces very gently. If before the man has walked thus far, the accused 
rise above the water, he is condemned; if not, acquitted. ” 

(c) Another glaring instance is in the question whether ordeals 
should be applied to women. According to Narada women cannot be 
tried by ordeals— * "strlnan^ca, na bhaved 3 * divyaih,” But another law- 
giver, Sulapani, says that this prohibition refers to divyas other than 
the tuld-divya , and we have already seen that Yajnvalkya prescribes 
trial by the balance-ordeal for women* There is also a view that in 
connection with a quarrel between & woman and a man, the foriper 
should undergo ordeals. (J6., S. V., parik§d)< 

i 

The application of ordeals to women appears to be Supported 
by the Ramayanic story of Sita's undergoing the fire Ordeal in ordet to 
prove that her chastity was not violated by Ravana during her confine- 
ment in Lanka and also by some epigraphic references. Some records 
(eg. ind AnL, IXX. p. 248) say that CandaladSvi (Candrike or C^ndii- 
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k§dif|L wife of Lafcijfmldeva I (A. D. 1209?), the Rafta king of Sandatti f 
** attained victory over a number of serpents in an earthen water-jar 
the allusion here is certainly to the queen’s having undergone trial by 
the poison-ordeal, {Bomb. Qaz., I, pt. II, p. 556 and note 5). 

Ftom the last reference we see that the prevalerfce of the system 
of trial by ordeals is not only proved by the smyiti literature, but can 
also be proved from references to the practice in inscriptions and other 
Writings. For inscriptional references, we refer our readers to Ep. Ind ., 
XIII. p. 294, note 4; XV, p. 394; and Bomb , Qaz ., I. pt. II. pp. 556 & 
note 5; 571 & note 3. In conclusion we quote here three instances of trial 
by ordeals, one from an inscription and two from the paper of Ali 
Ibrahim Khan, who claims to be an eye-witness of the trials. 

(i) In the Kaliyuga year 4289 and the 15th year of the Goa 
Kadama king VIra-Jayakesideva III “on Sunday the eighth day of the 
bright fortnight of Ashadha, in the presence of the fortunate prime- 
minister Isvararya Dandanayaka, Sivasakti the Acharya (priest) of the 
god Sri'Kallesvaradeva" of the well called Attibavi at Kittur, and 
KalyapaSakti, the Acharya (priest) of the original local deity of that 
place (Mulasthanadeva), opened a subject of dispute, the former asserting 
that a plot of ground in that place, called Alakojanakeyi, had from of 
old belonged to Kallesvaradeva, while the latter claimed it for the 
original local deity (Mulasthana deva). 

“The agreement that they both of their own free will entered 
into in the presence of the same Isvara Dandanayaka was this.* Sivasakti 
said, “whereas this plot of ground Alakojanakeyi, belonged of old to 
Kallesvaradeva, Devarasi, the father of Kalyanasakti unauthorisedly 
brought it under cultivation under the Chande State, and had a grant 
written in his own favour; and I am now prepared to undergo the ordeal 
of phala-divya in support of my statement that it had belonged from 
ancient times to Kallesvaradeva”; (on the other hand) the argument of 
Kalyanasakti under an oath with the sacred symbols on his head, was, 
if the Chapde Samsthana gave this plot of ground Alakojanakeyi, to 
my father Devarasi and to myself on behalf of the original local deity 
(Mulasthanadeva), it has not been unauthorisedly brought under cultivation.’ 

“Isvara Dandanayaka then said, ‘Go both of you before the 
assemblage of the bankers of the village of Degave, which has been 
granted in perpetuity to Brahmans; and on their asserting to this, on 
Sunday the seventh day of the dark fortnight of A§hadha in the same 
year, in the presence of all the bankers of the Agrahara village Degave 
and in front of the temple of Mallik&rjunadeva of that place, £ivaSakti, 
undergoing the ordeal of phala-divya, made oath that the piece of 
and, Alakojanakeyi, belonged from of old to the god Kallesvara of 
AttibSvi; while KalyapaSakti taking the sacred symbols on his head (o r 
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standing on his head!), declared that it was the property of the Oftgin#! 
local deity (Mulasthanadeva). After this on Monday the eighth d$$ of 
the same dark fortnight, all the bankers of the Agrahara village" DO^S've 
having convene^ themselves in the assembly-hall and having ex&i|in$d 

the hand of fJivaSakti decided that he had won his cause, and tfrit' 

Kalyapasakti, who had taken the sacred symbols on his head, had; tdlfl 
it, and that the plot of ground called Alakolanakeyi belonged to 
god Kallesvara of Attibavi and gave a certificate of success to 
6akti.” * * 

The Kittur pillar inscription, JB . B. R. A . IX, pp. 307 — 9, 

(ii) “In the year of the Messiah 1783, a man was tried, by the 
hot-ball at Benares, in the presence of me, Ali Ibrahim Khan, on the 
following occasion. A man had accused one $ancar of larceny, who 

pleaded that he was not guilty; and as the theft could not be proved by 

legal evidence the trial by fire-ordeal was tendered to the appellee, and 
accepted by him. This well-wisher to mankind advised the learned 
magistrates and Pandits, to prevent the decision of a question by a mode 
not * conformable to the practice of the Company’s Government, and 
recommended an oath by the water of the Ganges, and the leaves of the 
tuLast in a little vessel of brass (copper?) or by the book Harivamaa , or 
by the stone Saligram , or by the hallowed ponds or basons, all which 
oaths are used in Benares. When the parties , obstinately refused to try 
the issue by any one of the modes recommended, and insisted on a trial 
by the liot-ball , the magistrates and Pandits of the court were ordered to 
gratify their wishes; and setting aside those forms of trial in which there 
could be only a distant fear of death, or loss of property, as the just 
punishment of perjury by the sure yet slow, judgment of heayen, to 
perform the ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dharma Sastra: but it 
was not till after mature deliberation for four months that a regular 
mandate was issued for trial by the red-hot ball; and this was at length gran- 
ted for four reasons; first, because there was no other way of condemning 
or absolving the person accused; secondly, because both parties were 
Hindus and this mode of trial was specially appointed in the Dharma 
Sastra by the ancient law givers; thirdly, because this ordeal was praq* 
tised in the dominions of the Hindu Rajas; and fourthly, because it Jftight 
be useful to inquire how it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted 
and for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order Vfif 
accordingly sent to the Pandits of the court, and of BenSreSt to tkli 
effect: “Since the parties accusing and accused are # both Hindus shd will 
not consent to any trial but that by the hot-ball let the ordeat desired 
be duly performed in the manner prescribed by the, Mit 9 tCBbQf 8 % Or com* 
mentary on Yajpavalkyai/ , 

I 
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When preparations were made for the trial, this well-wisher to 
mankind, attended by all the learned professors, by the officers of the 
court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan’s battalion, many inhabitants of 
Benares, went to the place prepared, and endeavoured tb dissuade the 
appellor from requiring the accused to be tiied by fire, adding, if his 
hand be not burned, you shall certainly be imprisoned.” The accuser, 
not deterred by this menace, persisted in demanding the tiial. The 
ceremony, therefore, was thus conducted in the presence of me, Ali Ibra- 
him Khan. 

The Pandits of the court and the city, having worshipped the 
god of knowledge, and presented their oblation of clarified butter to the 
fire, formed nine circles of cowdung on the ground; and, having bathed 
the appellee in the Ganges, brought him with his clothes wet; when, to 
remove all suspicion of deceit, they washed his hands with pure water: 
then, having written a statement of the case, and the woids of the mantra 
on a palmyra leaf, they tied it on his head; and put into his hands, 
which they opened and joined together, seven leaves of peepttl , seven of 
jend, seven blades of dar'jha grass, a few flowers and some barley mois- 
tened with curds, which they fastened with seven threads of raw white 
cotton. After this they made the iron ball red-hot and, taking it up with 
tongs placed it in his hands. He walked with it, step by step, the 
space of thrte gaz and a half, through each of the seven intermediate 
rings, and threw the ball into the nineth where it burnt the grass that 
had been left in it. lie next, to prove his veracity, rubbed some rice in 
the husk between his hands; which were afterwards examined, and were 
so far from being burned that not even a blister was raised on either of them. 
Since it is the nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court, and 
people of Benares, near five hundred of whom attended the ceremony, 
were astonished at the event; and this well-wisher to mankind was per- 
fectly amazed. It occurred to his weak apprehension, that probably the 
fresh leaves, and other things, which, as it has been mentioned, were 
placed on the hands of the accused, had prevented their being burnt; 
besides that the time was but short between his taking the ball and 
throwing it down; yet it is positively declared in the Dharrna sastra $ 
and in the written opinions of the most respectable Pandits, that the 
hand of a man who speaks truth cannot be burnt; and Ali Ibr&him 
Khan certainly saw with his own eyes, as many others also saw with 
theirs, that the hands of the appellee in this cause were unhurt by the 
fire. He was consequently discharged. But, that men might in future be 
deterred from demanding the trial by ordeal, the appellor was committed 
for a week. After all, if such a trial could be seen once or twice by 
Several intelligent men, acquainted with natural philosophy, they might 
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be able to assign the true reason why a man's hand may be burnt h}> 
some <?ases, ani not in others. 2 As. Res., Vol. I, 

(iii) 4 Brahmin, named Rishiswara Bhatta, accused one 
daySl, a linen painter, of having stolen his goods. Ramdayal pleaded 
not guilty; and after much altercation, consented to be tried, as it had 
been proposed, by the vessel of oil (taptama$aka-divya). This well* 
wisher to mankind advised the Pandits of the coutt to prevent, if 
possible* that mode of trial; but since the parties insisted on it, an 
ordeal of hot oil, according to the fdslra , was awarded for the same 
reasons which pievailecl in regard to the trial by the ball. The Pandits 
who assisted at the ceremony were, Bhishma Bhatta* Nanapat'hac, 
Manirama Pat’haca, Manirama Bhatta, Siva, Anantrama Bhatta, ^Cripa- 
rama, Vishnuheri, Crishnachandra, Ramendra, Govindarama, Hericrishna 
Bhatta, Calidasa; the three last were Pandits of the court. When" 
Ganesa had been worshipped, and the hom'i presented, according to the 
fdstra , they sent for this well-wisher to mankind, who attended by the 
two Ddroghas of the Devani and Faujdari courts, the cotival of the 
town, the other officers of the court, and most of the inhabitants of 
Benares, went to the place of trial; where he laboured to dissuade Ram- 
dayal and his father, from submitting to the ordeal; and apprised them 
that, if the hands of the accused should be birnel, he would be com- 
pelled to pny the value of the goods stolen, and his character would be 
disgraced in cveiy company. Ramdayal would not desist: he thrust his 


2. In connection with this remark, it may be interesting to note what 
Edwin Edsor writes about tho “Spheroidal State” in his TIcat for Advanced 
Students (Macmillan & Co., 1923) (pp. 195—196). 

“Expt. 52 

“Expt. 53 The above experiments illustrate what is termed the 

Spheroidal State of water. A laundress generally tests tho temparature of her 
iron by observing whether it is sufficient to cause a drop of saliva to assume the 
Spheroidal State. Jugglers were formerly in the habit Qf plunging their hands 
into molten lead, their immunity from burning depending on the moisture on 
their hands assuming the Spheroidal State. Blacksmiths will often lick a bar of 
red-hot iron. In early times, a common form of ordeal was to walk on red-hot 
ploughshares. Many who came through this ordeal triumphantly must have ascri- 
bed to supernatural intervention an occurence which was strictly in accordance 
with natural law. 

“Water is not the only substance which can assuftie the spheroidal state* 
All liquids will do so if placed on a metal surface that is sufficiently hot. If # 
mixture of solid carbodlo acid and ether is poured into a rod-hot pJftpiitn* 
crucible, it will assume tha Spheroidal State. If mercury is poured on to the 
raixUre, it will be frozen, though the platinum dish remains red-hot," 
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*fiahd into the vessel, and was burned. The opinion of the Pandits was 
then taken; and they were unamimous that, by the burning of bis hand, 
his guilt was established and he was bound to pay Rishiswara Bhatta 
the price of what he has stolen; but if the sum exceeded five hundred 
ashrafis, his hand must be cut off by an express law of the sastra ; and 
a mulct also must be imposed on him according to his circumstances. 

The chief magistrate, therefore, caused Ramdayal to pay 
Rishiswara seven hundred rupees in return for the goods which had been 
stolen; but as amercements in such cases are usual in the courts of 
judicature at Benares, the mulct was remitted, and the prisoner 
discharged. 

The record of this conviction was transmitted to Calcutta in the 
year of the Messiah 1783; and in the month of April 1784, the 
Governor-General, Imadu’d-d'aulah Jeladet Jang Behader, having 
seen the preceding account of trials by ordeals, put many questions 
concerning the meaning of Sanscrit words, and the cases here reported; 
to which he received respectful answers (lb.) 
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On the death of Vijaya Bhupati Devaraya I in 1422 A, 0 „, 
Vijayarava, his eldest son became the next king of Vijayanagar. Th» 
following inscription dated S.S. 1344 (1422 A.D.) which defi« 

^ ni‘ e >y mentions that Vijayaraya Maharaya was ruling the 
kingdom of Hastinavati (Vijayanagar) in peace and wisdom, 
appears to be bis first inscription, issued in kingly dignity. 



ft qsqfrgfa r . . . 1 ( l3:!l ) SW59 

gaK<NSr 

(Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. 7 - 93 Shikarpur Taluk. Page I 7 S>- 

It is to be noted that the above is the first Sasana of Vijaya, 
bearing the imoerial titles of Rajadhiraja, Rajaparameswara, Virapratapa, 
etc. During the reign of Devaraya I, Vijaya acted as Yuvaraja and issued 
inscriptions in that capacity under the name of Vira Harihara which 
was probably his t.aditional name. Finding the inscriptions of Vijaya 
from 1412 A D. onwards, Sewell and Rice guessed that he came to the 
throne in that year; but it is to be noted that Devaraya I ruled as late 
as 1422 A. D. as is already shown and all the sasanas found prior to 
that year were giants of Vijaya, issued by virtue of his princely right. 

On his accession to power, Vila Harihara assumed the title of 
Vijaya (Arjuna) or Victorious king. The following lines show that he was 
also famous as ‘Vijaya Bukka’. a name which he assumed probably m 
memory of the mighty deeds of his illustrious ancestor, Bukka I. 

sftsf 5RRJ I 


gun%§ 

(Nellore Inscriptions Pttt T Page 35 ^ 
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Nuniz say 0 that ‘Visaya* (for so he calls him) ruled for six 
years. * Sewell accepts his version. Examined from the documentary 
evidence, it seems that Vijaya ruled for a short time and the few inscrip- 
tions connected with his reign cover only one year 14.22-14.23 A.D# 

Devaraya II, the eldest of the sons of Vijaya Bhupati, was a 
worthy son of the worthy father. In some respects, he eclipsed his father, 
and was undoubtedly the greatest and the most distinguished 
14 A."l) 446 member of the Sangama dynasty. In the inscriptions and in 
the grants that belong to him, he is called by a number of 
more or less similar names, Praudha Devaraya, Praudharaya, Pratapa 
DSvaraya, Prataparaya, Immadi Devaraya, Gajabenta Devaraya, etc. 
(Vide E.C. Vol. 7 No. 240 Shikarpur Taluk. 

„ ,, ,, No. 109 Nanjangud Taluk. 

,, Nellore Inscriptions Part I Page 19 Part III Page 1122), 
It is already shown that by the untiring and strenuous attempts 
of such mighty Sovereigns as Bukka I and Devaraya I, the city of 
Vijayanagara gradually expanded into a kingdom which ultimately developed 
into an Empire. By his military prowess and valour, Devaraya II exten- 
ded the limits of the Empire and it is no exaggeration to say that he 
became the sovereign not only of the whole of South India but also ruled 
over some portions of the east coast of the Deccan. The inscriptions credit 
him with having defeated the Redcli rulers and the Padmanaicks who were 
forced to submission and payment of a fixed amount of tribute to the powerful 
Raya of Vijayanagar. In the vast empire that he conquered, he appoin- 
ted a number of Provincial Governors, some of them being his own bro- 
thers. Thus, during his time Srigirinatha Udaiyar, a brother of Devaraya, 
ruled the kingdom which was situated in the modern North Arcot District 
(Epigraphical Report 1909). The Satyamangalam plates of Devaraya II 
also describe that the king was helped by his brother Pratapadeva, just 
as Mahendra was helped by his younger brother Upendra. (Vishnu.) 

(Epigraphia Indtca Vol. 3, Satyamangalam Plates.) He seems to have 
held sway over the district or portion round Penukonda, perhaps as a 
viceroy of his brother, Devaraya II. (Vide Srisailam Plates). 

Almost all the accounts dealing with the history of the first dynasty 
say that the empire attained the acme of its power and glory under 
Devaraya II. The royal city attracted the attention of the world by its 
wealth, magnificence, population and extent, and from this time commenced 
the visits of a number of travellers, European and native, to the city. 
The accounts of Nicolo Conti and Abdur Razzak give us an illuminating 
picture of the splendours of the city in the -first half of the fifteenth 
century. 
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The political events of the reign of Devaraya II are too weH 
known to be mentioned here. There is some difficulty in ascertai ning the 
exact date of his death. Nuniz observes that Devaraya II reigned 
for as years which Sewell accepts, and fixes between 1419-1444 A. D» 
But Nuniz who gathered informatian based on tradition about the 
year 1535 A.D. cannot be regarded to be accurate with regard to the 
dates concerning the history of the period. J 'r. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar 
in his book ‘A Little known chapter of Vijayanagar’ refutes the version 
of Nuniz and says that ‘Devaraya II -died in all probability in A.D. 
1448 — 49 and was succeeded by his son, Mallikarjuna m the same year^ 
but he does not give any documentary evidence to support his point. 

I take that Devaraya TI died in the month VaiSakha of the 
year Kshaya 1446 A D., on the authority of the following inscription. 

I 

$$ II 

(E. C. Vol. 2. No. 125 Page 123) 

The year ‘Kshaya 5 corresponds to 1446 A.D It is questioned 
whether the ‘Devarat’ referred to in the above inscription is identical with 
Devaraya II of Vijayanagar, and it is argued that the ‘Devarat’ may 
have been only a prince of the blood, since royal titles are not given to 
the deceased, but the objection that the glowing attributes of the sove- 
reign are not mentioned in the sasana that describes his mournful death, 
seems to be unsound. It is a common feature of the Vijayanagar records 
that they do not contain the imperial titles of the kings in such cases 
where the lines are in verse form, and on this ground we may account 
for the omission of the titles of Devaraya in the above inscription. More- 
ever We have strong documentary evidences to prove that Mallikarjuna, 
his immediate son and successor, occupied the throne early m the year 
1447 A. D. (E. C. Vol, 7. Shikarpur Taluq, No. 239). Therefore, it is 
not proper to reject the above record which records his death as taking 
place in 1446 A.D. on the flimsy ground that is does not include the 
imperial titles, and to guess some other year for his death without 
sufficient documentary evidence. In the absence of any other mscnptioiL 
indicating the year of his death in a manner more definite than the on e 
that is quoted, we may safely assume that Devaraya II died in 
the year 1446 A. D. 

Mallikarjuna Sewell says that the period following the death of 

1446-1465 A.D. Devaraya II was a period of confusion in the history of 
Vijayanagar, 4 "Devaraya II died early in 1444 A, D. There is still 
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however a difficulty, as inscriptions giving the name of Devaraya 
continue as late as 1449 A. D. It looks as though there had been a 
Devaraya III reigning from A. D, 1444— 1449. ” 

jr '» J 

There is no need, however to assume a Devaraya* III 'at all; for 

all these inscriptions bearing the name of ‘Devaraya’ after 1446 A.D., the 

» • ^ 

year ol Devaraya Il’s death, belong to Mallikarjuna, the next successor to 
the throne of Vijayanagar. Mallikarjuna was also known as ‘Devaraya* or 
more specifically “Immadi Praudha (Pratapa) Devaraya” because he was 
regarded twice as valiant as his father. The following inscription shows 
this clearly. 

aw pkr 

sffafksrarc 

(E. C. Vol. 3 No. 89 Seringapatam Tq. Vide also Nos. 11 and n$)» 

In the Epigraphical Report of 1908, it is also noted that Malit- 
karjuna was called ‘immadi Praudha Devaraya’. Sewell seems to be 
unaware of this fact and so is led to the conclusion that a Devaraya III 
might have ruled between 1444-1449 A.D. 

Not only Mallikarjuna but many other sovereigns of Vijayanagar 
had the practice of adding the names of either ‘Harihara or Devaraya’ 
as attributes to their names in memory of those mighty monarchs. The 
titles are also significant in that liari means 'the protector of the world* ? 
Hara ‘The Destroyer of enemies 7 while Devaraya is equal to ‘Devendra’. 
This peculiar custom existed not only among the rulers of Vijayanagar 
but also among most of the Chalukyan kings who called themselves as 
‘SatyaSraya’ and ‘Vishnuvardhana’. 

Moreover, the following inscription dated S. S. 1370 (A D, 1448) 
gives an indisputable proof that Mallikarjuna was the direct successor of 
Devaraya II and that the reign of no other king intervened between 
the*reigns of Devaraya and his son, Mallikarjuna. 

1 <Ri^R tTfRRr ^rq< ; 

i^Rtwi^q: . . . *jjwrr 1 ^ srfW. 

f*rrc: I tk <irf i 4 5=rqR («r«nt^<R n 

frspgRIW CIVTOft (1370. s. S. 1448' A.D.) 

sjsw ftraqaj% 

(Epigraphies Camatica Vol. 3, No. II Seringapatam Tq.) 

*In this inscription in plaoe of ‘Vibhave’ thei£ is the word ‘Prabhave’ which 
seems to be an error; for the aaka year 1370 and the cyclic year doat agree. So 
It should be corrected as ( Vibhave’; then both the Cyoiic and Saka years agree, 
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(l It is now therefore clear that there was no other sovereign 
between Devaraya tl and Mallikarjuna, as supposed by Sewell, 
that the latter was the direct successor of the former. With regain to 
the date of Mallikarjuna’s accession to the throne, Dr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar says in his “A Little known chapter of Vijayanagar*' that Malli- 
karjuna came to the throne in 1449 A.D* But this seems to be inaccurate 
as we have documentary evidences to show that Mallikarjuna ruled in 
1447 A. D., immediately after the death of his father which took place 
in 1446 A. D., as is shown already. I quote here one out of the many 
inscriptions that prove his sovereignty prior to 1449 A. D. 

1309 ( lt47 a. d.) % wrm 


(E. C. Vol. 7. Shikarpur Tq. No. 239.) 

So we may assume that Mallikarjuna immediately succeeded his 
father as king of Vijayanagar in 1446 A.D. 


Little can be said about the events: of the reign of Mallikarjuna. 
His accession to the throne marks the commencement of the decay of the 
Sangama Dynasty. So long as D&varaya II guided the ship of the state 
the neighbouring powers did not dare to enter into hostile relations with 
him but when he was followed by Mallikarjuna, the combined armies o 
the Bahamini sultan and the Gajapati ruler of Orissa marched against 

Vijayanagar. The date of this invasion may be placed roughly between 

1446-1448 A.O.; for it is said that the enemies took advantage of the 

accession of a young man to the throne, with the fond hope of defeating 

him, but they were repulsed by Mallikarjuna who ‘sallied forth from his 
capital, like a lion from his den and routed the armies after completely 
defeating them’ as is shown by the Gangadasapratapavilasam, a Sanskrit 
drama written l>y Gangadhara. 1 


Like his predecessors Mallikarjuna seems to be a pious and devout 
monarch and made a large number of grants and endowments to God 
Mallikarjuna. He also granted special concessions to Brahmins and 
won popularity among his subjects by his benefactions. H.s reign c oses 
with the year m 6 S A.D. from which date we find inscr.ptt.ns of ht* 
successor, Virhpaksha. 

Before we take up the events in the reign of Virtlpaksha, the 
last king of the Sangama Dynasty, his relationship to his predecessor 
Mallikarjuna has to be ascertained. Writers on the history of Vijayanagar 


1. Sources of Vijayanagar History Page 66. 

ft 
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are^aniwowsly of opinion that Virupaksha was the sop of Devaraya II 
and consequently the brother of Mallikarjuna. Sewell observes that ‘two 
sons of Devaraya II according to inscriptions were named Mallikarjuna 
and Virupaksha respectively,’ IlulUsch, Burnell, Rice ahd other European 
writers share the same view. Dr, Krishaaswami Ayyangar, maintains 
that . Virupaksha was the son of Devaraya II and the brother 
of Mallikarjuna but a close examination of the few documents that are 
at our disposal, proves that Virupaksha was not the son of DSvaiaya II, 
but the son of his brother, Pratapa (DevarSya). 

To explain the relationship of Virupaksha with Mallikarjuna, it 
is necessary to see the order of succession from Vijayabhftpati, An 
inscription dated S.S. 1346 (1424 a.D) found in the village of Satya- 
mangalam in the Vellore Taluq, describes the genealogy of the Sangama 
dynasty till Devaraya II and mentions a younger brother of his called 
Pratapa Devaraya who appears to have held a high office, perhaps that 
of co-regent under his royal brother. ^ 

The Epigraphical Report of 1909 also mentions that Devaraya II 
had a younger brother Pratipa Devaraya who acted as a provincial 
viceroy under his brother. The next king of Vijayanagar, Mallikarjuna, 
was the eldest son of DSvaraya II and his wife Ponnaladevi.^ 

It is already shown that he ruled from after the death of his father til- 
146$ A.D. 

Mallikarjuna appears to have had two sons, Rajasektura and 
Virfipaksha respectively; but it is certain that neither of them became 
king of Vijayanagar after the death of their father. The inscriptions of 
this period show that another Virupaksha seized the throne of Vijayanagar 
and the question at issue is the relationship of that Virupaksha to 
MalHkhrjuna. 

_ s h° wn by the Satyamangalam inscription quoted above 
that Devaraya II had a brother called Pratapa Devaraya. The Srisailam 
Plates, quoted in the ‘Sources of Vijayanagar history, describe that Vijaya 
had a son called Pratlpa DSvaraya through NarayanadSvi. He seems to 
be undoubtedly the younger brother of Devaraya II and the same one 
referred to, in the Satyamangalam plates. According to the plates, 
Pratapa DSvaraya obtained Penukonda (Ghanadri)>om his elder brother 
DSvaraya II and was so bounteous that he was called Janaparijata His 
wife was Siddhaladivi and to her was born the celebrated Virftpakiha,* 

If “W 14 Indioa VoL 3 * Satyamangalam Plates, 

8. a. a Vol, 8.* Seringapatam Tq, No. IT, page 29 

•T ° f ViWana8ar * * UUM AyyuM,*. 89 . 70 
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Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has slipped into an emt in inter- 
preting the above lines, tte assumes that ‘Pratapa DSvariya* alluded to 
in the plate was Devaraya II and then interprets the words 

as meaning “Devaraya II had an elder brother whose name 
we do not know. who conquered the kingdoih of Penukonda, frojpi whom 
we do not know”. Such an interpretation of the passage is not only 
irrational but also incorrect. None of the inscriptions available mentions 
the existence of an elder brother of Devaraya II, while many inscriptions 
prove that Devaraya II was the eldest son of Vi jay a, and that he had a 
younger brother called Pratapa Devaraya. On the other hand, if DSva- 
raya II had possessed an elder brother, as Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar 
assumes, certainly then that elder brother must have come to the throne 
of Vijianagar, to the exclusion of Devaraya II. In the second place, it 
is inconceivable to assume that such a mighty monarch as D@varSya II 
obtained a small place as Penukonda from a nameless and insignificant 
‘elder brother'. 


Now the relationship of Virupaksha to Mallikarjuna can be clearly 
drawn by the Srisailam plate. Virupaksha was neither the son of 
Devaraya II nor the direct brother of Mallikarjuna. He was the son of 
Pratapa Devaraya who acted as Viceroy of Penukonda which was 
given to him by his elder brother Devaraya II. Moreover, the absence 
of any reference to Mallikarjuna who ruled after Devaraya II in the 
inscription is highly appropriate to an usurper like Virupaksha who seized 
the throne of his ancestors by his own 5 RIW (valour) 

The legal heir to the throne after the death of Mallikarjuna was his son 
RajaSekhara; but it seems that Virupaksha got the throne, after conque- 
ring all his enemies at the point of the sword as can be inferred from 

lines fotfoTjT... The date of his coronation 

was in the month of Kartika of the year Parthiva S. S. 1388 which 
corresponds to 1465 A. D. as can be inferred from the Srisailam plates# 


The closing years of the first dynasty in the history of Vijaya- 
nagar, are shrouded in mystery and darkness. An impenetrable veil of 
oblivion hangs over this portion of the history of 
Vijayanagar, consisting of the fall of the Sangama 
Dynasty I486 . • dynasty and the establishment of the Sajuva dynasty. 

Regarding the particulars of this period, it is lamentable to note that 
almost all our sources are silent and supply no information to i umme 
the period. Ferishta records no event concerning Vijayanagar during this 
trouMous period. Nuniz gives, no doubt, the entire stgy «f the event, 
of this period in an interesting form, but we can, by no “^^. vowh for 
its accuracy. -The information that can be gleaned from the mscnpUog. 
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regarding the events that occured during this dark period, is sadly meagre 
and disappointing. It is indeed a mystery too deep to fathom how such 
a powerful empire, with vast resources at its command, decayed all on a 
sudden during the last quarter of the fifteenth century and how a feudatory 
chief like Sajuva Narasimha usurped the throne. In the absence of reliable 
information concerning the actual train of events, we must be content to 
let the Sangamas pass away in darkness. 

SANGAMA PEDIGREE. 


Sangama I. 


1 

Hafihara 
1336-1350 A.D. 

1 

Kampa 

1 . 

1 1 

Bukka I Mallapa 

* 350-1377 A.D. 

1 

l 

Muddapa 

1 

Sangama II 
of Bitragunta Grant. 

Harihara II 

1377-1404 A.D. 



1 

Bukka II 
1404-1406 

1 

Devaraya I 
1406-1422 A.D. 
Vijaya Bhupati 
1422-1423 



Devaraya II 
1424-1446 A.D. 

I 

Mallikarjuna 
1446 x465 A.D 

Kujd&ekhaia 


Pratapa Devaraya 
obtained Penukonda from 
his elder brother and acted 
as governor. 

Virupaksha 
id.6tM.18c A.D 
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M. Rama rao, b,a. (hons.) b. Ed. 


i. About a dozen inscriptions from the Cuddapah District reveal 
to us the existence of a line of Chola kings who trace their descent from 
Karikala the great and claim to have been members of 
Men familyf the Solar race and Katyapa gotra . These were rulers 
of the Renadu 7000 district which is located in the 
Cuddapah and Karnool districts. Though we have no definite data in their 
records, regarding the age of their rule, Epigraphists believe, on the basis 
of Paleography, that they must have flourished in the 7th and 8th centu- 
ries. That a Chola kingdom flourished in this region in the 7th century 
is borne out by the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim HieunTSang who 
speaks of it. It seems that the capital of Chu-li-ye was about 10 li 
round and at a little distance S. E. of it was a stupa built by ASokaraja. 
The Chu-li-ye were S. W. of Dhanyakataka. ‘'Going from Chudi-ye 
South, we enter into a wild forest tract and passing 1500 or 1600 li we 
come to the country of Ta-lo-pi-cha (Dravida). This account locates 
Chn-li-ye or the Cholas in the Cuddapah and Kumool Districts south of 
which there is still a wild jungle tract. It is plain beyond doubt that a 
Chola family ruled in the Cuddapah district in the 7th century. 

L Karikala Chola . 


2. There is a very strong tradition in the Telugu country which 

mentions that Karikala Chola conquered it and ruled for some time 

„ „ , . over it. The Telugu Cholas almost invariably trace 

Mentioned m the _ . , . . . . . „ t * 

Telugu Country. their descent from this king. Even the later Pallava 

rulers of this country, known as the Telugu Pallavas 
refer to this chieftain as the contemporary and rival of Trilochana Pallava 
their own ancestor. Some of the Eastern Chalukyan records while descri- 
bing the origin of the Chalukyas, mention that a certain Vijayaditya of 
that family fought with Trildchana Pallava, when he invaded the Dekkah. 
This Karikala-Tril 5 chana-Vijayaditya synchronism is too popular to be 
dismissed as a mere figment of imagination. 1 It cannot be denied that 
this Karikala obtained the Telugu country by defeating the Pallava who 
was then its ruler. Evidently then the initial point of Chola rule In 
Andhra depends upon the date of Karikala Chola. • 


| Pr. H. Venkataramanayya— Karikala Chola and Trilochana Pallay a.Appjf, 
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3 . There is a wide divergence of opinion regarding the date of 
KarikSla. He is very well known to ancient Tamil literature andpn that 
basis some have tried to assign him to the 2 nd or 3 rd 
Date. century B. C. Several attempts have been made in 
this direction based on the KarikSla- Trilochana- Vija- 
yaditya synchronism. The late Mr. Krishnasastry wrote that there were 
five generatipns between Vijayaditya and Kubja Vishnu: calculating 
backward from the latter's date he arrived at the conclusion that Vijaya- 
ditya, Karikala and Trilochana flourished at the end of the 5 th century 
A.DmI While discussing the significance of the expression# Trairqjya 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya wrote “Karikala's invasion of the Pallava 
kingdom must have taken place during the later half of the 6 th century 

A. D .8 In his book “Trilochana Pallava and Karikala Chola” he discus- 

* 

ses the problem at length and postulates a new way of approach. His 
views may be briefly considered here. He quotes from an early Eastern 
Chalukyan record, 4 “A king of this race, Vijayaditya by name, having 
gone to the Dekkan with the desire of conquest and having challenged 
Trilochana Pallava, met with his death on the battle-field. His chief 
queen, who had been pregnant for six months, reached an agrahdra called 
Mudivemu and being protected like a daughter by Vishnubhafta Somaya- 
jin who dwelt there, gave birth to a son Vishnuvardhana .'’ 6 This story 
is not found in the inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Badami and they 
give other names in place of Vijayaditya and Vishnuvardhana of the 
Vengi records. The earliest inscriptions of the Badami house, containing 
geneological accounts, mention Jayasimha, Raparaga and Pulikesin I. A 
little later the Doctor says “But the Eastern Chalukyan grants of the same 
age ignore Jayasimha and Raparaga altogether, and mention in their 
place, the names of two other kings, Vishnuvardhana and Vijayaditya '*. 6 
Then he proceeds “we are of opinion that Vishnuvardhana and Vijaya- 
ditya should be identified with Jayasimha and Raparaga respectively ".7 
Later on, he says “if we are right in our surmise, Vijayaditya the oppo- 
nent of Trilochana Pallava must be the father of Jayasimha-Vishnu 
vardhana ."8 Calculating from 566—67 A. D, the initial year of KIrti 
varma I. at the rate of 20 years a generation, Dr. Ramanayya concludes 
“Therefore Trilochanapallava appears to have lived during the closing 
years of the 5 th century A. D. That must have also been the time when 
his great rival Karikala flourished’’.^ Sound as this argument is 

8 E.I. XX 340. 

8 Madras Christian College Magazine January 1929. 

4 XX VI p, 239. 

& Karik&la & TrildchaAa p. 40-41. 

6 . Ibid p. 42* 

% 3* Ibid. J*. 43 9, Ibid. p. 44 
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there is still an apparent confusion in the later part of the reasoning. 
The Doctor states that the Vengi records mention Vijayaditya and hie 
posthumous son Vishnuvardhana. Then he refers to the Badami acoounts 
mentioning Jayasimha and Raparaga. Logically then, the identification 
should be between Jayasimha of Badami with Vijayaditya of Vengi and 
Raparaga with Vishnuvardhana. But instead,- the scholar identifies 
Jayasimha with Vishnuvardhana and Rapataga with Vijayaditya. It 1 
appears as though there has been an unwarranted inversion of the order 
of the names given by the Vengi inscriptions. This seeming conf usion is 
the result of an omision. The Rapasthipudi and ChellSr grants which 
speak of the early ancestors of the Eastern Chalukyas mention the 
adventurer Vijayaditya who encountered Trilochana, his posthumous son 
Vishnuvardhana and a second Vijayaditya after him. The Doctor leaves 
out Vijay&ditya I. and identifies his son Vishnuvardhana and grandson 
Vijayaditya II. with Jayasimha and Raparaga respectively. Karik&la 
probably has to be assigend to a slightly different date, even on the 
basis of Dr. Ramayya’s identification. It is generally accepted by 
scholars that the accession of Pulikesin I took place in 550 A.D. Jayasimha* 
Vishnuvardhana and Raparaga-Vijayaditya preceded him. The period 
between Pulikesin I. and Vishnuvardhana may be put as 50 years, at the 
rate of as years a generation. Then Vishnuvardhana’s rale starts in 
500 A. D. It is said that Vishnubhatta Somayaji brought up Vishnu* 
vardhana, and 'gave him the instruction and training necessary for a future 
ruler. After this he made penance, obtained the grace of NandS 
bhagavati and extra-ordinary powers along with it. With this equipment 
Vishnuvardhana started the conquest of a number of rival powers like “ 
the Kadambas etc. and finally founded a kingdom. Twenty or twenty 
five years at least must have elapsed, before he could establish him- 
self. This shows that Vishnuvardhana must have been born about 475 
A. D. Vijayaditya I’s wife was pregnant for six months when he was 
slain in battle by Trilochana pallava. This dates the battle in 474 A. D, 
This indicates that Trilochana flourished about the middle of the gth 
century A. D. and not in the third quarter thereof. This would also be 
the date of his contemporary and rival Karikala. On the supposition 
that this Ch 51 a monarch had ruled for some time before invading tbe 
Pallava dominions, we may approximately assign him to the period 
450—500 A. D. His varied and prolonged activity, constructive and 
administrative, so highly spoken of in the village Kaifiyatt justifies the 
long 'period of fifty years assigned to this monarch, 

4. Many interesting details are available .regarding Karik&la in 
Telugu literature, tradition and epigraphy. The Panditaradhya charitra 
of Palkuriki Somanatha, the Nirvachanottara Ramayana of Tifckaaa, »»d 
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the NavachSla charitra of Linga Kavi allude to the darning of the 
Cauvery by Karikala, the disobedience shown by Tri- 
ldchana and his consequent humiliation. Echoes of Kari- 
kala’s rule in the Telugu country are to £e found in the 
KaifiyaU of several villages. The records refer to his invasion of the 
ceded districts, his reign therein, his activity as a builder and admini- 
strator, and as the destroyer of forests. Kanchi and Warangal were the 
two capitals of Trilochana. In two successive invasions Karikala con- 
quered both these towns. Since then the Pallava seems to have migrated 
to Dharapikota. Some time after this incident the Chola undertook 
the construction of a flood bank to the Cauvery and demanded the help 
of the Pallava as he did of several other feudatories . 10 When Trilochana 
refused to obey, he was deprived of his third eye. r I his may be tajten 
to indicate, probably a fresh invasion by Karikala and the complete 
subjugation of the Pallava. To, the Telugu country thus conquered the 
Chola monarch did substantial good. He is famous for the reclamation 
of vast forest tracts and making them fit for cultivation. Near Kanigiri 
in the Cuddapah District, Karikala cleared many forests, planted the 
village of Pottapi and named the neighbourhood as Pottapinadu, Many 
agraharas were granted to Brahmins. A large number of tanks were 
constructed and many temples set up dedicated to the Puranic gods. 

5. We have so far traced the traditions in the Telugu country 
regarding Karikala’s conquest and rule therein. Inscriptions of later 
Andhra dynasties 11 give the names of Karikala’s father 
His "Family. an d q escen d a nts and mention some interesting facts 
about* them. The Geneology of his family may be thus stated: — 

Jata choda 

(Conquered the Dravida Panchaka, ruled from Uraiyftr) 

Karikala I. 

(The rival of Trilochana) 


T 

Karikala II. 


DaSavarman 


Tondamana 


Early Tamil literature also speaks of Karikala his ancestors and descen- 
dants . 12 Illam-get-chenni, Karikala, Mavan, are given in succession and 


10 . fofe fr fr g h w 





etc. 

’ll. 8. L I. VI. Nos', 650 & 638 

12 Many stories are related about Earikila in the Tamil poSmi 
Fwantnuru, Porunirlfr uppadai, Silappadig&ram, and Pattinappilai. 
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Mavan is said to have had two sons Udayakumara and Tondamina if 
But for Udayakumara, the Tamil list is in agreement -with the Telugu 
one. The reason for the omission of Udaya in the latter and D2$ava*> 
man and Karikala II in the Tamil one is obvious. Probably in the wake 
Of Karikala great's conquests, his sons Karikala, Tondamana and 
Dasavarman settled down in the Telugu country and. thus became an- 
cestors of the later Telugu Chodas, Thus" they would be beyond the 
province of the Tamil poet*. Tondamana is said to have been the Son 
of a Bana princess. These Ban as ruled in Vadugavali or Aadhrapatha 
which is identical with Pakarashtra. That the Cholas continued to rule 
in the Telugu country after Karikala the great is borne out by the 
mention in a later Telugu Choda inscription, of the conquest of P&ka- 
rashtja by Dasavarman and his rule from Pottapi. The later branches 
of Pottapi, Konidena and Nellore trace their descent from Karikala II 
and Dasavarman. 


His suceessors 


Age of the 
Cholas 


6 . It is possible to fix approximately the time of Karikala’s 
successors in the light of Karikala’s own date and the geneology given 
by the later Telugu Choda inscriptions. Karikala we have assigned to 

the period 450 — 500 A. D. His son Mahimana alias 
Mavan may be taken to have flourished between goo 
and 525 while Karikala II, Tondamana and Dasavarman my be referred 
to 525—550. 

7 . We have stated previously that Karikala the great flourished 
till the close of the 5 th century. The activity of his grandsons Dasa- 
varman and Karikala II may be assigned to the middle 
of the 6 th century. According to the Chinese 
pilgrim the Cholas were ruling in the 7 th century. The 

Maiepadu plates of Punyakumara* one of the most famous members of this 
family, enable us to bridge the gap. Mr. Krishna Sastri the editor of these 
plates opined that “these plates may be roughly referred to about the end of the 
eighth century A D.’T4 But Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya disputes this 
conclusion and assigns on the basis of Ch51a-Pallava synchronism and 
contemporary history, these plates to the middle of the Seventh century 
A. D.I5 There were four rulers before Punyakumara to whose time the 
Maiepadu plates belong. Allowing about a century for these rulers, we 
have to locate the rise of this family in the middle of the sixth century* 
This we think is the utmost limit to which the date of the successors 
of Karikala the great can be extended. Thus then we have a continuous 
account of the rule of the Cholas in the Telugu country* 


18. K. V. 8. Iyer— Anc. Dec p. 201. 

14. E. 0. XII, E. I. XI, 837. 

15. 1108. Christ. Coll. Mag- Jan 1929. 
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8 , From the present state of our knowledge it is not possible 
to explain how these Choias of Renadu rose to fame. The Malepadu 
plates tell us that Karikala the great appropriated to himself the 
Rise of the possessions of the three kings (Trai*rajya }.16 The same 

family. expression occurs in the records of the Chllukyas of 

, Badami and Vikramaditya I is credited with the same 
achievement. According to Dr. Ramanayya the expression means the 
three kingdoms of the Pallavas which he locates round Kanchi, in the 
Guntur and Nellore Districts and in the Ceded Districts respectively. 
Nandivarman the earliest known member of the Renadu family, probably 
drove away the Pallavas from the Northern portion of the Cuddapah 
District and carved out an independent kingdom. The instance of his 
ancestor Dasavarman conquering Pakarashtra from the Banas serves as a 
good parallel in this connection. 

9. The geneology of this family is thus given In the Malepadu 

plates . 17 

Krikala I. 

Nandivarman 


Simhavishnu 


Sundarananda 


Dhananjaya Varman 


Mahendra Vikrama varman 
Chola Maharaja 


Gupamudita 


Pupyakumara 


Stone inscriptions from the Cuddapah District bring to light the names 
of some members of this family: — 

(1) PunyakumaralS (4) Saktikumara VikramadityaSl 

(2) Chola Maharajulul 9 (5) Satyaditunru 22 

(3) Vikramaditya Chola Maharajulu20 


16. Trair&jya-Sthitim=5&tmasat-kritavatah (line 4) 17 . E. I. XI p. 337 

18. E, R. 881 of 1904 and 299 of 190G 

19. E. R. 466, and 517 of 1906, 352 of 1905. 405, 406, 408 of 1904. 

20. E, R. 400 of 1905. 21, E. R. 393 of 1905. 22. Ibid. 

The expression CTs a m r g i jiai i fo r r = m j m rr £r a-nWW 


ine expression gtfosifa K 

is split up by Mp - Krishna Sastry and the passage 

is so interpreted as to mean a CholaM aharajadhiraja Vikramaditya, his son sakti 
komara and Grandson Batyaditya. This is unwarranted. The portion preceding 
refers to one individual only and not to two and that person is 

Sakti kom&ra Vikramaditya. 
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No. i of the above list is obviously identical with the Pupyakumara 
of the MSlepadu plates. His father Mahendra is called Chola Maharaja 
and is the most famous member of the RSnidtl 
Geneology. family. No. 2 may be identified with him. The 
relation of No. 3. to the family of Pupyakumira is 
not definitely known. The names of the previous chieftains bear *close 
resemblence to those of the Pallavas* Even during the time of Pupya 
kumSra the influence of the Chalukyas of Badami over these rulers was 
very great. We may therefore presume that No. 3 above was closely 
connected with Vikramaditya I. of Badami and came immediately 
after Pupyakumara. Nos. 4 and 5 are father and son. Their names also 
indicate close Badami connections and so they may be located 
after No. ;> above. Then we have a tentative geneology of this family 
as follows: — 

Karikala the Great 


Nandivarman 



Simhavishnu Sundarananda Dhananjayavarman 

1 

MahSndra Vikrama Varman 
Chola Maharaja 

I 

1 I 

Guoamudita Pupyakumara 

Vikramadityachola 

Saktikumara Vikramaditya 

I 

Satyaditunfu. 

10. No definite datum is available regarding the chronology of 
these rulers. We have already stated that in view of contemporary history 
Pupyakumara and his predecessors must be assigned to 
Chronology. the period befoiethe middle of the 7th century A. D. The 
names of these Renadu chieftains give us another clue. 
The names Nandivarman, Simhavishnu and Mahendra Vikrama coming in 
close succession bear some affinity to the names of the Pallava kings 
of this period. Mahendra varman 1 the Pallava had the surname Mahon 4 
dra vikrama and this appears as the name of Pupyakumara s father, Madana. 
vilasa and Mardavachitta the titles of Pupyakumara remind m of 
Mahendravarman I*s biiudds Mattsvilasa and Vichitraehitta. The name 
Gupamudita assumed by Pupyakumara’s brother, resembles Gupabhara 
another title of the Pallava king. We may therefore conclude that these 
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cfaola chieftains were contemporaries and vassals of the Pallavas of Kaachi.* 5 
Of these Pallava kings Nandivarman I flourished between $25-550, 
Simhavarman 550-575, Simhavishnu 575-600 and Mahendravarman I 
600-630 A.DM Obviously then Nandivarman, Simhavishnu and Mahendra 
Vikrama of the Renadu line also belonged to these periods. 
Fupyakpmara’s titles Madanavilasa and Mardavachitta indicate 
that he was either a contemporary of Mahendravarman I or a great 
admirer of that Pallava monarch. He was possibly an early contemporary 
of that Pallava king, in the Ramegvaram pillar inscription of Vasanta 
Pori Cholamahadevi, his queen* Pupyakumara is given the title Prithvi 
V allabha^ Both the title and the suffix Pori are distinctly Chalukyan and 
indicate Pupyakumara’s connections with that family. Since the time of 
Trilochana Pallava, the Pallavas were particularly bent upon retaining 
their control over southern Karpata. The fight between TrilSchana and 
Vijayaditya Chalukya who tried to conquer Karpata, very well illustrates 
this point. We have already stated that the Renadu family were vassals 
of the Pallavas. Probably the latter set them up in the Renadu country 
as a bulwark against the rapidly advancing power of the Chalukyas of 
Badami. In the first quarter of the seventh century Pulikesin II defeated 
the Pallavas and sabjugated the Cholas of Renadu so that they may 
guard his S.E. boundary. This conquest was cemented by a matrimonial 
alliance between Pupyakumara and Vasanta Pori a princess of the Badami 
royal family.* 5 Pupyakumara would then be a contemporary of Pulikesin II 
(608-642 A.D.) The name Vikramadityachola given to Pupyakumara’s 
son, indicates that this close connection with the Chalukyas was continued 
and that probably Pupyakumara’s successor was a contemporary of Cha* 
iukaya Vikramaditya I (655-682) the son and successor of Pulikesin II- 
The son and grandson of Vikramadityachola may be taken to have ruled 
within the next 50 years. This arrangement assigns the Renadu family 
to the period between the middle of the 6th century and the middle Of 
the 8th. The following approximate chronology may be assigned to this family, 


Nandivarman 550-575 

Simhavishnu 575-600 

Mahendra Vikrama 600 625 

Pupy a kum ar a 625-675 


28 Tribhuvanamalla Beta of the Kakatiya family, Tribbuvanamalla Malli- 
deva cbola, Trailokyamalla Mallidevachola of the later Telugu Choda families etc 
indicate the practice pf the feudatories assuming the names and titles of their 
overlords. 

24 Dubreuil— Anient Dekkan p. 70. 

25 E, R. 884 of 1904. 

26 See Dr, Famanayya in the Madras Christian College Magazine 
January 1929. 
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Vikrara&dityachala 67^-700 

4»kt»lnmSra Viler amid ity a ro ^-725 
SatyidituoiM 7*5-750 

tt. few definite facts are known about the reigns of thesis isdffi* 
What little history can be culled out about them has to be so done faM 
contemporary history. Dasavarman son of Kariklla fl 
^oKolas. founded Pottapi and ruled from there till about the 
middle of the 6th century. Nandfvarman continued the 
Chola rule in that neighbourhood. Simhavishnu must have come under 
the influence pf the Pallava prince of that name. We have stated previ- 
ously that a branch ©f the Pallavas existed in the Cuddapah district. 
They probably just recovered from the consequences of the humiliation 
inflicted on them by Kaikala the great and his sons It is likely there- 
fore that they encountered Karkala's successors, during the course of tfteir 
own expansion, 

12. Nothing is known about Sundarananda the second metnbe? 

of this family. He figures as one of the ancestors of a Telugu-choda chief 

called Srlkantha choda. 27 Nandivarman’s third son was 

Dhananjayavarman. In some records from the Madd*' 
omiaren. ... v . 

giri taluk of the Tumkur district (Mysore) a certain 

Dhanamjaya Eriga figures as a Chola and ruler of the Ajvatfi 600 district. 

Rice assigns this chieftain to the 8th century. 9 # Probably he was in 

some way related to Dhanamjaya of Renadu. At KalamaJJa in the 

Cuddapah District, there is an inscription which mentions a Dhanarhje- 

yupdu who was ruling Renadu and Krishna Sastry assigns this record to 

the same period as the Malepadu plates. In that case this chieftain 

would be identical with his namesake of the Malepadu plates. We must 

note one interesting fact in this connection. After naming the three sons 

of Nandivarman the Malepadu C. P. grant says “te Putrlinu-Pautryanu- 

bhuta-rajya-Sriyah” meaning that these enjoyed the kingdom from father 

to son. Apparently each of these three sons of Nandivarman had plenty of 

children and grand-children who all shared royalty. The Malepadu plates 

only trace the history of Dhanamjaya varman’s family because, Pupya- 

kumara the donor, belonged to it. We may therefore suppose that the 

history of the children of Simhavishnu and Sundarananda and their 

children has been omitted in these plates. As such therefore Srikaotha 

37 S. R. I908-Q3 pt. U para 14. 

38 The Malepadu grant is addressed not only to the inhabitants of Punya" 
kumara's own dominion but also to those of Hiranyantahtra. This latter eras a 
Paliava province. That it figures particularly ia these plates may be taken to 
indicate ita recent acquisition to the Renadu line, probably in the time of Mahan, 
dravikrama, who must have conquered it and become Chela Maharaja. 
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choda was a descendant of Sundarananda, as there might have been several 
others like him* On this hypothesis, it might be presumed that while 
Dhanamjayavarman’s successors ruled in Renadu proper, the descendants 
of his brothers settled down elsewhere and established ether centres of 
rule like Ajvadi, Nidugal, Haimavati etc, This might have happened as 
a result of the Pallava-Chalukya conflict and the defeat of the former. 


13, That the Chola Simhavishnu’s son also bears the name 
and titles of Mahendravarman Pallava, cointinues this relation between 
the two families. From the Malepadu plates we. 
^tkranm* learn ^ at ^ ahendravikrama of the Renadu family 
acquired the title of Chola Maharaja and that he 
was the lord of the Chola, Pand>a and Kerala countries. Though the 
latter fact may be dismissed as a mere boast, the former is of much 
significance. Mahendra started as a feudatory of Mahendravarman I. 
In the first decade of the seventh century Pulikesin II of Badami 
defeated Mahendra varman I who thereafter lost his hold on the Northern 
dominions in the Telugu country and retired to the South. This was a 
very good opportunity for the Renadu family. Mahendravikrama threw 
off the Pallava yoke and not content with that, seized the Pallava pro- 
vince of Hirauyarashtra 2d which lay between the Bay of Bengal and 
Renadu, He then assumed the title of Chola Maharaja. 


14. The glory of the Renadu family reached its zenith in the 
time of Pupyakumara. The Ramesvaram pillar inscription calls him 
Chola Maharaja and evidently he continued as an in- 
Punyakum&ra dependent ruler. His other title “Prithvivallabha ,, 
which is distinctly Chalukyan indicates that he came 
under the influence of the Badami rulers. His contemporary in that 

lineage was Pulikesin II. Puuyakumara’s queen was Vasanti Pori Maha- 
divi. The suffix Pdri is also to be found added peculiarly after the 
names of Chalukyan princesses. Dr. Ramanayya supposes that Vasanti 
Pori belonged to the Badami royal family and was married to Pupya- 
kumara by Pulikesin II who thus found a means not only of extending 
his influence but also of safeguarding his Southern boundary. 30 

The reign of Pulikesin II ended disastrously. Narasirahavarman I. 

invaded Badami and killed Pulikesin in 642. This prolonged rivalry 
between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas left Puuyakumara free to con- 
solidate his position and the interval of thirteen years which followed 
Pulikesin’s death also left the Renadu rulers unmolested. The Malepadu 
plates reveal to us the greatness of Puuyakumara. They are issued by 


29. Hitt son Punyakumara figures as ruler over this District in the Mile- 
g&du plates S. 1. XL. 837, 

39, Madras Christian College Magazine January 1929. 
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him at the request of a subordinate called Kottiku^darija who 
to Krishna Sastry might have been actually ruling Hirapyarishtra. I# 
his fifth regnal year, Pupyakumara granted to KeSavagarmatt, the village 
of Birapayu situated on the Southern bank of the river Supraydga lit 
Hirapyarashtra. The river Suprayoga figures as one of the boundaries iftl 
Uruvapalli in Mufcdarashtra.31 This territorial division figures as Muftdtf* 
nadu in some of the Tamil inscriptions of the Nellore District. Evidently 
then the river Suoraydga was situated in the Nellore District Further 
an inscription from the Podili Division of the same District mentions a 
chieftain of the solar race and is, worded in the same way as the ins* 
criptions of the Renadu line. We may conclude from this that Pupya- 
kumara’s influence extended even into the Nellore District. This was 
possible at this time because the fortunes of the Pallavas were at a low 
ebb and Mahendravarman T lost his hold over the Telugu country as a 
consequence of his defeat by Pulikesin II. From the Chippili inscription 
whose paleography resembles that of the Malepadu plates and which we 
have assigned to Punyakumara’s time, we learn that this king was 
ruling at Chirpuji.32 This place may be identified with Chippili. It 
was probably the capital. It is also known that a certain Indrala re- 
belled against Pupyakumara. He was probably put down. The RamS* 
svaram pillar inscription^ tells us that while Pupyakumara was making 
a grant to KeSava&arman, his queen Vasanta Pori Chola MahSdSvi 
granted three hundred measures of land at Viripariti to god Vasantisvara, 
evidently named after herself, of Tarumunri. The djnapti or executor 
of the grant was a certain Maripidugu Rattagudlu. This name is rather 
curious. Maripidugu is a surname quite familiar to this period. Many 
Pallava kings and their subordinates used it.84 Krishna Sastry connects 
the word Rattagudlu with the Sanskrit word Rdshtrakuta and explains 
it to mean “the headmen of a village. ”35 

15 . An inscription from Chilamkuru mentions a Vikramaditya 
chola Maharaja ^ 6 who, we have previously stated, might have been the 
son of Pupyakumara and a contemporary of Vikrama- 
Vikram&ditya. ditya I of Badami. He was also closely related to 
the Badami house, through his mpther Vasanta Porichola 
Mahadevi. His title Ch51a Maharaja indicates his independent rule and 
this was possible because at that time the Pallavas were engaged in a 

31. I. A. V. P. 63. 

3*. E. R. 299 of 1905. 

33. E. R. 384 of 1904. 

84. E. L XI. P- *42 P* 1 ’ r, ‘ 

36 . Ref. Ibid- P- 342—343, 

36 ®> R. 400 of 1904. 
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serious conflict with B^daani and had hardly any time to interfere -with the 
rule of the Renadu chieftains. We are also told that this chola Vikra- 
majditya's -queen was a certain EJanchoia Mahadevi. A subordinate of 
this ruler, a certain Uttamaditya Sana an taka is also known. E. R. 40$ of 
1904 mentions a Vikramaditya Bempapadhiraja and his eldest son <pra- 
thama-priyaputra). Possibly this chieftain is identical with Vikramaditya 
chola Maharaja above. 

rf>. Vikramaditya was succeeded by his son Saktikomara, 
Vikramaditya .87 The Malepadu stone epigraph which mentions, his rule 
runs thusSS — Sri Choja-Maharajadhiraja paramSsvara 

‘W^maSHya Vikramaditya Saktikomara Vikramadityula koduk(uj) 

Satyaditunru “meaning Satyaditya son of Vikramaditya 
Saktikomara Vikramaditya who has the title Choja Maharajadhir&jd 
paramesvara. Krishna Sastri breaks up the title and the name and evolves 
a Chola Mahirajadhiraja Vikramaditya, his son Saktikomara Vikramaditya 
and his grand-son Saty 5 ditupru .39 This seems to be an unwaranted 
interference with the text of the inscription. There is nothing in it which 
gives the idea of a grandson. The word 4 *kodukulu” occurs after the 
title and the name and makes the expression indivisible. There is nothing 
absurd in the name Vikramaditya Saktikomara Vikramaditya. The first 
word indicates the chieftain’s appreciation of the Badami ruler of that 
name and constitutes an honorific prefix. Then the name proper would 
be Saktikomara Vikramaditya. The title Chola. Mahardjadhiraja para, 
mewmra assumed by this chieftain is identical with the usual Chalukyan 
title Sriman Mah&rajadhiraja paramesvara and might have been borro- 
wed from the Badami house as an indication of closer affinity with it. 
We have already stated that Pupyakumara had another Chalukyan title 
via., Prithvfvallabha. Saktikomara’s son Satyaditunru was ruling over 
Renadu and Siddhi 1000. Probably the former conquered this Siddhi 
province and hence the title Chola Maharajadhiraja. 

17. Satyaditunru or Satyaditya was the last of the Renadu 
rulers. He does not posses even the title Maharaja. Still he is said to 
be ruling over the Districts of Siddhi 1000 and Renadu 
Satyaditya 7000. Possibly by his time, the Chdla power received a 
check either from the Chalukyas of Badami or numerous 
other chieftains like the Vaidumbas, the Gangas and the Nolambas who 
were making advances in the Ceded Districts at this time. 


37 2fi. R. 893 of 1904. 

38 E. I. XI p, 345. 

39 Idid p. 343 of. p. 840. 
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*4* After Satyaditya we have no information regarding fjKt 
Renddu rulers* Evidently their power was destroyed in the 8th eenttii|i 
B^all af the A ‘ D * Co « te *”P° r a r y history throws some light ou the 

Gholaa. fall of these Cholas. The Vaidumbas who seem to 

have been their most powerful neighbours ikrere 
fighting with the Nolambas. Somehow the Ch51as of. RgnEdu seem W 
have been drawn into this deadly conflict with fatal results. An in»0rl|^ 
tion from Nallacheruvulapalle in the Cuddapah districts mentions an 
Eiachoja Maharaja and is assigned to the 8th century A.D. We may 
suppose that this chieftain succeeded Satyaditya in Renadu. This redo# 
refers t© a Mutturaju. Another inscription from Mudivedu4i states thgt a 
certain Gandara-Mut«aja a Vaidumba general fought with the Lankul&a at 
Tiruvula and died. This battle of '1 iruvula is known to have taken place 
in the reign of Vaidumba Maharaja.42 The reference to Mutraja in tile 
Chola inscription is perhaps as a rival. From this it follows that 
Eiachoja Maharaja had to fight the Vaidumbas in the time of Vaidumba 
Maharaja* We have no more traces of the Renadu rulers after Eiachoja* 
They might have been dispossessed of Renadu and driven away. Towards 
the close of the 8fh century fresh troubles arose. Gangula Pallava who 
was ruling over the Anantapur, Bellary and Kurnul districts appears |0 
have fought the Renenadu rulers. 43 Just at this time the RSiShtrak&t6s 
invaded South India under Dhruva.44 During the time of Govinda III 
the Rashtrakuta dominion is said to have extended up to the Tungabhgdra 
in the South.45 A number of records from the Anantapur district Show 

that the scions of the Renadu family left their home and sought their 
fortunes elsewhere. At Hindupur there is a record which mentions a Sola 
Maharaja with the usual Telugu-chola titles 46 On grounds of Paleography 
it is referred to about the 10th century. Another speaks of a certain 
Aravala Mahendra a subordinate of Chola Maharajah 47 Meanwhile the 
Vaidumbas continued in their possession of Renadu. Ganda Trinetra is 
known to have ruled over it 48 as well as Manuja Trinetra his successor.4® 
Ganda Sankali another Vaidumba ruler is said to have been an enemy of 
the Solas 50 Sankali is placed in the 9th century and Ganda and Manuja 
Trinetras after him. 51 


40 E. R* 495 of 1906 
42. E. R. 439 of I9i4. 

44 Rleot— ORnarose dynasties p. 393 
46 R. R. 793 of 1918 
48 R. R 314 of 1993, 

60 R* R. 300 and 301 of 1933* 
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41 K. R. 30 of 1923, 
43 £. 0. XII* 

45 E 1. VI p. 829. 

47 R, R, 798 of 1917. 
49 B. R. 343 of 1 M3, 
61 8. R* 1923 jrt. JI, 
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*9. Thus ended the Renadu rulers after having flourished for- 
about two centuries and a half from the middle of the 6th to the end of 
Points of 8th centuries. Besides RgnSdu which is identified 

Interest. with ‘'the black soil country which rougtriy included large 
portions of the modern Districts of Cuddapah and Kurnool 
along tho* valley of the KundSru river” 53 these Cholas once ruled over 
Hirapya RIshtra and the Siddhi 1000 Districts. The crest of these 
kings deserves special consideration* The seal of the MSlepSdu plates 
bears on it, cut in bold relief an animal in the pouncing posture, with 
tfce mouth wide open, the tail sharply twisted above and pro. 
fuse mane round the neck. It looks like a lion 5 S The Cholas of 
Tanjore had the tiger for their crest. Other records of the Renadu 
family from Peddamudiyam and Muddanur also have similar figures and 
these closely resemble the lions carved out at Siyamangalam in the time 
of MahSndravarman L We have formerly stated that the early rulers of 
Renadu were subordinates of the Pallavas. Evidently then they borrowed 
the Lion crest also from the Pallavas along with Pallava names and, 
titles. Sir Waltor Elliot notices certain coins bearing on their obverse 
the same figure as the lion and tentatively attributes them to the Palla’ 
vas of Vengi .64 It is possible that these coins belonged to the Renadu 
rulers. Two more interesting points may be noted about these Cholas. 
In their records we have the office of “Rattadlu” mentioned This is 
seen in its various forms as — raffedlu , raffagutfu , raffadlu . Ins* 
criptions of other times mention rattagudi, ratt 5 di, ra#adi and rattadi- 
kamu. The form rattaguftu (singular) is closely allied to the Sanscrit 
word rashtrakuta frequently appearing in inscriptions in the expression — 
rashtrakbta Pramukhan sarve Kutumbinah samahuya etc. Anyhow the 
rashtrakuta as the village headman seems to be common in the 7th and 
8th centuries in the Telugu country Another feature is that these Chola 
records are of much importance to the student of philology. The Male- 
padu plates and the pillar inscription and stone record at Ramesveram 
give the archaic forms of many Telugu words, 


it B. 1 . XL p. ,843. 

58 Bet figure opp. p. 388 m ® I. XI. 

54. Coins of South??* iniie — f\ 11. No*. 49—54. 



DATE OF THE JIRJINGI GRANT OF INDRAVARMAN* 


Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a. 

While turning over the leaves of Volume III of the Journal ofth$ 
Andhra r Hsdorir<d Rettea^ch Porirty, I happen d to be attracted by 
the excellent facsimile of the Jirjingi copper-plates of the Eastern Ganga 
king rndravarman The characters of the inscription at once appeared 
to me to belong to about the 6th century A. D They are perfectly 
legible and are remarkably similar to the characters of the inscriptions 
of the Visnukundins and the early Chalukyas Mr. R. Subba Rao, M A„L.t 
whohns edited the Jirjingi inscription, however, has remarked: “The alpha* 
bet is Telugu of the qth or rth C. A I) 99 (lor. ciK , p. 40 ) 

Any date contained in the inscription should necessarily be 
referred to the Ganga Sra, which “seems to have commenced in A* D. 

( Ep . Ind., XX, App, p. 201. note 1; lnd . Ant., LXT pp, 237 f ), 
Mr Subba Rao says- “The latter half of 25th line contains the date in 
numerical symbols, viz , the 309th vearofthe augmenting reign tor cit f 
p. 50) If this reading of the date is correct, the grant is of course to 
be assigned to the beginning of the qth century. 

In line ?<, Mr Subba Rao has read: '* Prav lrdhnmana safh (%oq )* 1 * * * * * * * 9 
and has informed us in a foot-note that he owes the reading of the date 
to Sri Lakshminara^ana Harichandan Jagadev, Raia Bahadur of Tekkali. 


1 . After this paper was ready, Mr R Subba Rao, who originally edited the 

Jirjingi grant of Indravarman, has kindly informed me that ray reading of the 

date of thia grant, i e., 30 (4-) 9, was also suggested by himself in a slip (whJeh 

however pould not unfortunately be found in the volume I consulted) in the 

issue of the Journal that contained his interesting paper, (Vide Vol III, part 

for July 19281 In his letter, Mr. SubbaRao has further written: “However, I 
feel that this Indravarma belongs to 394-496 or A. D 635 and I have already 
stated so in our Journals Vide Pol. History of E. Gangas/’ It is gratifying ip 

learn that we are of the same opinion as regards the reading of the date 0 # Ike 

Jirjingi grant as well as the age of the Eastern Ganga king named Indrayor- 
man, mentioned in this grant. (D. C. Sircar) # 

In his reply addressed to Mr R SubbaRao, M. A., Mr, D C. 8 iroar 
states thus ; “Bhhler's Indische Paleographic, you certainly know, is « th* thoti 
authoritative work on Indian Paleography and I have suggested a correction In 
that famous work on the strength of my (and, as you tell me, also your) reading 
pf t'le date of the Jirjingi grax*t and tty* femar^ of Kieltywu eu the date of 
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I turned to the facsimile and found two numerical symbols 
after sath. The first of them is the same figure deciphered by Bfihler as 
3 and reproduced in his Indtsche Paleographic , Tabel IX, column XV# 
the second is the symbol for 9 (/&., column XI.) It nmy therefore 

appear possible that in writing the number 39 the writer of the Jirjingi 
grant adopted the present method of expressing ten-figures by unit-figures* 
instead of the old method which would require, in the present case 
30 (+) 03* 

But the §r symbol, which has been deciphered by Bfihler as 3, 
seems really to represent the number 30. Buhler himself says: “30 "io 
Oder U (XIX— XXI, XXIII— IV, XXVI, B., Bh*, K., P.) und mit absi- 
Chti, Diff. rla und rid (XXV, K..)” ( loc , lit, pp. 75 —76), and: “30 -in, 
wie in den MSS., mit geringen Differenz^r^ingen ,, (loc, ciU , p. 76). Sinte 
the symbol, with variations, is accepted to represent the figure 30, 
the symbol of the Jirjingi grant can be taken as a variation of 

the regular ® - Symbol, and as representing 30. We therefore read the 
date of the Jirjingi grant as “sa#fe 30 ( + ) 9”, that is, year 39, and 
assign the inscription to (A. D, 496+39*) A, D. 535. As regards the 
date of the Chicacole grant of Devendravarman (see above, Foot-note 1.; 
also Hultzsch in Ep. Ind , III, p. 133, on whose view Buhler depended), 
I think Kielhorn is right when he says: “The writer, in my opipjion, 
has wrongly employed the numerical symbols for ‘8* and *30*, instead of 
those for *8o* and V, " (Ep, lnd,, V. App. p. pi, note 7). 


the Chicacole grant of Devendravarma. It is now, however, neoesaary for me^o 
oonfesa that my reading was originally suggested by you. I therefore append 
the enclosed footnote as the last word of my paper.” (Editor.) 

We are glad to state that Mr. R. fiubbaltao's theory regarding the 
initial date of Ganga Era has received further support. He is the first to discover 
that it started in or about 494—495 A. D. /Editor) 

Z, ..."Jahresdatuta 183 der Cicacele-Xupperplatte des Devendravarman durch 
MX) 8 lo (z*loktns8, vgl. § 35 A) ausgedruckt...” Ldc. cit p. 75. 

8. Transition from the old method to the new is evidenced by leveral ins- 
criptions. In the Sankheda plate (Ep Ind., IT. p. 30 and PI.) of the yegr 840, 
the number has been written by symbols for 3, 4 and 6, and not by &O0, 46 ahd 
6 in accordance with the old method. The yea* has been referred to the 
Kalachuri Era of 948 A. D. and the record is therefore to he assigned to the 
sixth century (A. D. 594; to which century the jirjingi grant is also to he ascri- 
bed (A. D, 496 + 89=t5$5 A. D.) The Tekkali inscription (Ep, Ind., VlII. p. 310 
line 80, and pi.) of the Ganga king Indravarman has the date 1&4, which has 
beet* expressed there by symbols for 100,5 and 4. It is interesting to note that 
both the tnethods have been used here by the writer, thi figure for 100 Is 
written in OoOordanee with the old method, but the decimal figure, Wbifch should, 
he Sfi according to that method, is 5. In other Words, the number 84 (in 150 ha* 
ppea written in the Tekkali inscription as we wtfte it to-dhp. 



THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QANGAS OF KALINOA. 

R'. SUBBA RAO, M.A , L.T. 

Chapter VI 

Continued from page 188 of Vol. VII, Part i.) 

A niyanka Bhlma or Anafiga Bhlma II. A. D. 1190 — 1198. 

Two important BhuvaneSvar stone inscriptions of the time 6/ thit 
fciii'g were published in Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. The first records the foundfc- 
tion of a Siva temple called MegheSvara by Svaphesivara D6va, a relative 
and general of the Eastern Gafiga king Anafiga Bhlma II, Emperor of 
Tri-Kalinga. It gives the following geneology: — 

Gautama ( Otflra ) 

Dvaradeva Atreya ( Odtra ) 

I i 

Muladeva Chodaganga 

Ahirama 

i 

I | His son, 

Svapnlfvara Suramadevi “ Raja Raja II 

( Donor) I 

His brother, 

Antyanka Bhlma. TI 

During the reign of Aniyanka Bhlma, “a Moon of Gafiga race and 
Lord of Tri-Kalinga", SvapneSvara, the brother-in-law of his brother RSjaRaja 
was "the General and Weapon of the kings of Gafiga Lineage". He built 
the I&egheSvara temple and several tanks and granted Agrahardme (villages) 
ro learned Brabmapas The inscription is not dated but froth reference's 
to Raja Raja and his brother Anafiga Bhlma, it may be said to belong to 
the end of the 18th erntury A.D. 

The second record is still more interesting as it throws new light 
on the literary activities of the period. We learn that Bhafta BhavaiBvh 
was a learned Vedic Sage who knew the meaning of KumSrila’s MimSmtd 
Tantravartitia and who was "a very Agastya to Bauddha Sea and Master 
of Samhita or Jyotishsastra, Tantra, etc, Author of H6ra£fistra like 
Varahamihira, Codifier of laws. Commentator on Smfitis, Author of a tie# 
Mimamsa and Professor of Poetry, Medicine, Arms, Magic, etc. He had 
tanks dug in the country of Radha to the south-west of the Ganges and 
temples built at Puri for Narayana and Vishnu also." 

Since this inscription also belongs to the close of the nth 
century A.D., Bhatta Bhava must have lived in Origpa at that titnfc* and 
worked for the spread of Vedic learning and Vaishpavite religious edit. 
Shi 
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Chapter VII. 

The Later Eastern Oahga Kings A. D . 1198—1434. 

5 . Raja Raja III \ A . D. 1198—1211. 

0 

An account of his reign is known to us from the Stone Ins- 
cription! found at Srlkurraam, 174 the C. P. Grants of NarasimhadSva II, 178 
Bhanudeva II 176 and Narasimhadeva IV,* 77 Iabaqaf-i'Na$iri and 
Madald panji. 

One insc. (No. 1273) records that a certain Devaraju gave, on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse, a gift of three puffis of land, measured by 
J agadevakola , for supply of castor oil to (rod Sreekurmanatha. It is 
dated in 1127 or A. D. 1205 which is said to be equal to the 10th 
regnal or anka year of Anantavarmadeva. Evidently, this is another 
name for Raja Raja III whose 10th anka or 8th actual ruling year 
falls in A. D. 1205 as stated in the later C. P. grants. It ’therefore 
follows that his accession to the throne took place in A. D. 1198. 
Another incs. (No. 1317) records that a certain Ballu Perggatfa endowed 
land for supplying oil to God Sreekurmanatha in S. 1128 or A. D. 1206 
which is said to be equal to the nth regnal or anka year of Ananta- 
varma. This will also prove that, since the nth anka or 9th actual 
ruling year falls in A. D. 1206, his accession took place in A, D. 
1198 only. 

The C. P. Grants of Narasimha II, Bhanudeva II and Nara- 
simha IV give interesting details about his reign. He was the son of 
Aniyanka Bhimadeva by his chief queen Baghalla Devi. The name of his 
wife, according to the plates of Narasimha IV, was Gupa or Sadgupa 
and according to those of Narasimha II, Mankufla of Chalukya Dynasty. 
He is credited with a reign of 17 years and since these are anka years, 
we get 14 actual ruling years for this king or, in other words, his reign 
came to an end in A. D. 1211. He is said to have possessed valour 
superior to that of his father and assumed the reins of government in his 
youth. He is also credited with having received the homage of several 
Sdmanta 6r vassal kings. His marching war-horses and his raging war* 
elephants frightened even the Dik-Oajas (Elephants in the four Quarters). 
His Empire was surrounded by the seven seas. He was well-versed in 
the study of the fiastras and his fame spread in the world. He was 
like Karpa in benevolence, Arjuna in power and Yudhisthira in 
truthfulness. He had the title of Rajendra. 

• 

174. Not. 1*73 and 1817 in 8. I. 1. Vol. V. 

175. J. A. 8. B. Vol. LXV, pp. 229—271. 

176. Oritaa in the Making, pp. 801 — 204. 

177. J. A. 8. B. Vol LXIV, pp. 128-154. 
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A v V 1 

From the Tabaqit-i-NSfirl ,W* we learn that the first Moslem M 
vasion of Jignagar or Orissa took place in this reign in 6 ox A* IT, 

A. D. 1205 , Briefly stated, two brothers named Muhammad Sheran and 
Ahmad Sheram who were Khilji Amirs in the service of Muhammad Hi* 
Bakhtyar Khilji, Sultan of Dehli, were sent by him against Lakhnor 
(Bengal) and Jajnagar (Orissa), But, on hearing of the death of the 
Sultan in a campaign against Kamarup (Assam) and Tibbet, inlfLH* 
or A. D. 1 205 , they returned to Devkot without conquering Orissa. JP* 0 * 
bably, the strength and valour of the Emperor of Orissa had also much 
to do with their retreat without realising their purpose. 

6 . Ananga Bhitna Deoa III. A . D. 12tl-~1188* 

After the death of Raja Raja III, his son Ananga Bhima, bom 
to Mankuna Devi of Chalukya Dynasty, came to the throne in A.D. 1211 * 
He had the title of Tri^Kalinganatha or Lord of Tri-Kalinga as stated 
in the Chateswara inscription 179 which further records that his Brahmin 
minister called Vishnu fought against the Lord of Tummapa (Bilaspur 
Dt. of C. P.) and the Vavanas (Moslems) of Bengal. A detailed account 
of his reign is known to us from the C. P. Grants of Narasimha II and 
IV and Bhanudeva II, two stone inscriptions found in the Draksharama 
Temple , 189 two inscriptions found in the Simhachellam Temple , 181 five 
inscriptions found in the Sreekurmam Temple , 182 three inscriptions found 
in the Kfittivasa Temple at Bhuvaneswara , 183 Tabaqdta-Nd^irl, Mad aid - 
pafiji and Gang wariifanuchar itam . His reign is very important because 
from this time onwards the Ganga History becomes clearer and more 
detailed. His Empire spread from the River Ganges in the North to the 
River Godavari in the South. His inscriptions are found both in Utkala 
and Andhradesa and the former show how, when the Moslems tried to 

attack Orissa with a view to conquer it, he and his ministers defeated 

them. Dakshina K5sala or Chattisgarh District of C. P. which was 
ruled by the Haihayas was also conqueted by them and the Haihayas 
entered into marriage relations with the Gangas. The construction of 
temples, pleasure^houses, roads and tanks, the conquest of the Moslems 

t 

178. Translated by H. G. Raverty and published by As* 80 c. of Bengal. 
Vide pages 578-74. 

179. J. A. 8 B. Vol. LXVTI, pp. 317-827. 

180. Nos. 1329 and 1360 in S. I. I. Vol. IV. 

181. Nos. 1180 and 1194 in 8 . I. I. Vol. VI. 

182. Nos. 1276, 1282, 1284, 1290 and 1337 in 8. 1. I. Vol. V. 

188. pp. 261 — 202 in R D, Banerji’s History of Origsa, 
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and the extension of the Empire and lastly the performance of the golden 
Tulm-pmrusha or 'weighing ceremony by Anafiga-Bhima, all these show 
that the Empire was steadily growing powerful and prosperous. 

, • 

The C. P. inscription of Narasimhadeva II records that king 
Anahga Bhima was noted for great valour and personal beauty. The 
strength of his arms rooted out all enemies. The evils of Kali Age 
were pat down by him. He was fond of deep meditation and devotion 
to God. His liberality surpassed that of Kdmadhsnu and he 
was regarded as another Hirapyagarbha. He had the three-fold royal 
powers and observed the Tula purusha dann (the ceremony of weighing 
his person against gold or silver and presenting the same to Pandits). 
He granted several pieces of land to pious Brahmapas. The Madala - 
pdnji states that the temple of Jagannath was built by this king buf the 
inscriptions of Narasimha IV ascribe it to Chodaganga. M. Chakravarti 
suggests that while the main temple was built by Cnodaganga, the side 
temples, walls, etc were constructed and the systematisation of ceremonies 
and sivas (religious services) was made in Anangabhima’s time and hence 
in course of time, the former also was ascribed to him. 

N. N. Vasu, who edited the C.P, grant of Nrsimha II quotes the 
Chat$£vara inscription of Anangabhima II and states: “The Vaikhlnasas could 
pot even by their most austere penance comprehend the Omnipresence and 
all pervadingness of Vi$pu to the extent to which the idea was realised by 
the Tumghana king (i, e. Tughril-i-Tughan Khan) when he began, appre- 
hending Vi§nu here and there, to look around through extreme fear, while 
fighting on the bank of the Bhima, at the skrits of the Vindhya hills 
and on the sea-shores. He alone fought against the Muhammadan king, 
and applying arrows to his bow killed many skilful warriors. His heroism 
transcends description, ,, 

It is certain that Anangabhima and his son Nrsimha I fought 
several battles against the Muhammadans and conquered Radha and 
Varendra countries, although the Tubaqat i-Ndprl states to the contrary 
and alleges that Orissa was paying tribute to the Sultans of Bengal. M. 
Chakravarti states, in his Chronology of th r Eastern Oanga Kings of 
Orissa , thatVishpu, the Brahmin minister of Anahgabhimadeva fought for 
him with the Lord of Tumraapa and with the Yavanas and contends that 
Tummapa could not be the same as Tumghana, that the lord of Tummapa 
could not be Tughrilkhan but only the Chedi king and that the war took 
place in or about A.D. 1212. The Tabaqai-uNdfiri mentions that the 
Sultan of Bengal, Ghiya§uddin Iwaz Shah, took tribute from Bengal, 
Assam, Tirhut and Orjssa but R. D. Banerji very rightly states that this 
statement is open to doubt as the Chateivara and Bhuv$ne$y^ra inscrip- 
tions record the conquests of the king against the Muhamp*adapS‘ Re 
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also mentions that the war took place in A D. rzio but the eartigr J«te 
given by Chakravarti is more probable. > < 

M 

There^ are several stone inscriptions of his reign which also tJljNtoP 
much new light on his reign. Thus, an inscription (No. *329), found ft* 
the Draksharama temple, gives all the sovereign titles of the kjftg iuuW # 
ding Paramabhnt&roka , Paramgfvara and TrayivaSundarasamuddka ropa 
and states that hisfather also like himself had the title of Tri*kaHng8*lvnr& 
(Lord of three Kalingas). It belongs to the 8th year of the king’s rule and 
records that a flower garland weighing 40 gadyas was granted |o God 
Bhimesvara of Drakshaiama The king is called Aniyanka Bhlm&dSva 
Eauta . Another inscription (No. 1360) records a gift to the same god 
made by Aniyanka Bhima’s commander-in-chief in 1x52 or A. IX 1230. 

An inscription (No. 1180) dated fJaka year 1138, found in the 
Simhachelam temple, records that that year is equal to the 7th anka or 
the 5th actual ruling year of the king. This would make $aka 1133 as the 
first year of his rule. The inscription records th*t a minister called 
Saptaya made a gift of five Nandi Madns towards a daily offering to God 
Nrsimha for the long life, health and wealth of his mother, Sivar&pi 
who was related to the kings of the Ganga Dynasty and who was called 
Kalinga Saraswati (Goddess of Learning Incarnate) and who was devoted 
to the Holy feet of the illustrious Purushottama Another (No. 1194) 
dated S. 1143 records the gift of a perpetual lamp to God Nrsimha by 
Chodaganga II, son of Anantavarma Aftahasadeva This shows bow the 
collateral branch of the royal family, descended from Chodaganga’s brother, 
was still ruling in Kalinga subject to the control of the Imperial dynasty. 

An inscription (No 1276) found in Sreekurmam Temple dated 
5 . 1155 relates how a servant of Anarfika Bhima Ravutu made a gift of 
two lamps to Sreekurmanatha. Another (No. 1282) dated §. 1139 belong- 
ing to the 9th anka or 7th actual ruling year of the king confirms that 
his accession took place in *133 or A D. 121 r and that he was called 

Anantavarma Rautadeva The inscription records the very interesting fact 
that a sum of 5 Media mad is was granted for burning a perpetual lamp 
with gingily oil in the temple by a certain Brahmin lady called Bhimavati. 
Another (No. 1183) dated 6 . 1133 or A. D. 1211, the year in which the 
king ascended the throne, refers to the gift of a land by a certain Kanda- 
ma Raja who was a Viceroy and who belonged to the Haihaya dynfcstyv* 
The limits of his Empire extended to the River Ganges (in the north)* apd • 
his country was surrounded (on the east) by the sea. This only proves 
that the H&ihayas who were, like the Kadambas, connected by m&iyiagp 
ties with the GaSgas extended their power by ruling over the northern 
provinces of the Ganga Empire. Another (No. 1284) dated * 5 . 1 xg$ Or 
4 * IX 123$ records the gift of a land ip the village of Tonengi m the 
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occasion of a solar eclipse by Frlkarana Mahanatha Sindpati who was 
the Dandadhikdri and Senadhyaksha of Ananga Bhlma Nrpati, It is 
important to note that Mahanatha was a very powerful official in as much 
as>he Was the illustrious private Secretary to the king, CoSamander-in-chief 
of the army and the Supreme Magistrate of Tri-kalinga maitdalam . 
Another inscription (No. 1290) gives most important details of his reign. 
It is dated in §. 1152 which is said to be equal to the king’s 22nd anka 
or 18th actual ruling year. But since the accession took place in 6. 1133 
and since the 18th ruling year would fall in 6. 1150, we have to correct 

the date of the inscription, The king is styled as Anantavarma. The 
subject matter of the inscription is as follows — 

In the presence of the illustrious great sage Narasimha Ramete- 
vara Andari, the priest of the Temple of MadhukeSvara lying in Kalinga 
Mapdala Nagaram in the district of ^Kulavantani (Parlakimedi), the 
NSyaks subordinate to Adityanayak of Simhapura in the district of 
Varahavantani (Chicacole), the Nayaks subordinate to Narepa Nayak of 
Srlkurmam,, the Nayaks subordinate to Gamgama Nayak of Ippili, the 
Nayaks subordinate to Vishpama Nayak of Tamaracheruvu, the Nayaks 
subordinate to Bhima Nayak of Sammaka Pampu, the Nayaks subordinate 
to Mallapa Nayak of Erada Pampu, the Nayaks subordinate to Erna 
mandalika of Dhaimavur, the Reddi Chiefs of Bhogapur, the Circle 
subordinate to the Mahajanas of Taditorti gave to the Nayaks of the 
village of Ponnadiya certain flower gardens but, owing to certain quarrels 
that arose between the villages of Ponnadiya and Bomtalakofa regarding 
their boundary limits, examined the concerned inscriptions of both places 
and fixed the boundaries by setting up stones in the presence of Aniyaihka 
Bhima Rautadeva, Narasimha M uni, Devotees of Sreekurmam, Vaishpavas 
of Tirupati, Government officers, and Nayaks of Kalinga Province and 
resolved that, in case the people of Bomtalakofa disputed the boundary 
limits or harmed the interests of Ponnadiya or removed the gardens, all 
their properties would be taken possession of and they would be exiled 
and deprived of their occupations. They would also be socially excom- 
municated. To observe these, they swore by their King and God Jagannadha. 

It is curious to note that there were serious boundary disputes 
between villages as in Ancient Greece and the Nayaks of various places 
had to interfere in the presence of their King and religious Pontiff and 
settle them much as the Amphictionic Council of Delphi settled such 
religious disputes between villages indreece. The irreligious and impious 
act committed by the villagers of Bomtalakdta probably necessita* 
ted the taking up of such stem measures —political, economic and social — 
by so many NIyaks of the South Ganjam District against the offending 
village. In this respect also* a good comparison is afforded with similar 
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conditions prevailing in Ancient Greece in the 4th century B.C. A confer 
deracy of the military chiefs of several places against a single offending 
village for a religions cause, with the knowledge and approval of the King 
and Pontiff, was formed in a curiously effective manner with more religions 
sanction behind? it and it is doubtful whether another similar instance can 
be found in any other part of Jndia at the time (A.D. 1230). The 
determination to carry out the sanctions was sealed effectively by tbeftP 
shearing by God and Crown and similar instances of oath-taking are found 
mentioned in the inscriptions at Draksharama and they were made by 
certain feudatory chiefs of the Chalukya kings. 

From the BhuvaneSvar inscription, 18 * we learn that the king 
had a daughter called Chandradevi who married Paramardhiddva 
of # the Haihaya dynasty. He helped the king’s son NarasimhS 
Deva I in his wars against the Muhammadans and died while 
righting. His wife Chandradevi erected in A. D 1278, in the 
reign of Narasimhadeva’s son, Bhanudeva I, a temple at Bhuvanedvar. 
It is learnt that the Raja Rapi temple, situated on the banks of Bipdu* 
sagaram tank, was the temple built by her where she was offering Worship 
to Baiadeva, Kp?pa and Subhadra, the deities of Vishpu cult set up there* 
From and after the reign of Anantavarma Choda Ganga, owing probably 
to the change of capital to Cuttack and also to the practice of Vishnu 
cult there, the Kalinga Gariga Rajas began to bestow more attention 
upon and endow more liberally the Vaishnavite temples in the Empire as 
in Srikurmam, Simhachellam, Jagannadham and Bhuvanedvaram. The 
Mukhalingam temple does not show any sign of royal patronage now. No 
more royal donors or princes endowed it as before. All attention was 
turned to Sreekurmam, Simhachellam and Jagannatham which became* 
along with Koparka where a Sun temple was built by Narasimha 1, strong 
Vaishnavite centres from the middle of the 12th century A.D. However, it 
must be said to the credit of these kings that they did neither persecute 
nor completely neglect the Saivite faith . ^ 

The Madalapanji or Oriya chronicle, 185 preserved in the Puri 
Temple, states that this king was the most powerful among the later 
Ganga kings and he got the lands surveyed and assessed and made 
liberal grants to Temples and Brahmins. The inscriptions, found in the 
temples of Krttivasa in Bhuvanedvara and Bhimedvara in Dmkshirima, 
state that the king had several different names like Aniyanka Bhlxna, 
Ananga BhlmadSva, Ananga Bhlmaveera, Sri BhlmadSva, Anantavarma, 
and Trikalinganatha. It is probable that the Aniyanka Bhima Temple* 

184 J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XV, p. 380 and EP, lad. Vai/XUI, p, ISO, 

185 Holes from Mfcd&li P4nji, J.B.O.R.S. Vol. Xin pp. 10—37, 
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stilV found in a good state in Mukhalingam, the former capital of the 
Gafiga kings, was really built by this king after his own name. Such a 
practice was found among the Cholas, the E. Chalukyas and the 
Kakatiyas at that time. Probably* the Somesvara temple ^in the same 
place which is now in a dilapidated condition but which contains some 
of the best artistic pieces of sculpture was also built at the same time. 

Ohe of the three inscriptions found in the temple of KfittiVasa 
belongs to S. 1145 or A, D. 1224 and another to the 4th year after the 
king’s abhiBheka (coronation). 186 Nothing more is known about them. 

T,he Chate£wara inscription, found in Krishnapur, Cuttack 
District 18 ? is undated, “and records the erection of a temple of Siva by 
one Govinda, a Brahmin of the \ atsa goira. According to this ins* 
cription, either Govinda or Ananga Biiima erected several pleasure-houses 
at Purushottama or Puri and performed the golden 'iiUdpurusha ceremony 
at that place. He also constructed many roads and excavated tankS^ 

After a long and glorious rule of 34 anka years, he died in A. I). 
1238, leaving the throne to his son, Narasimha I born to Kasturadevi. 

The Madala Panji or Maddila Putti (Manuscript-bundle* resembl- 
ing a drum) which includes all kinds of records such as inventories of 
articles and ceremonials relating to the temple of Jagannath and annals 
of the kings that ruled over Orissa from the time of Kaltyuga , is of 
different varieties, some dating from the Mughal period and some from 
the time of Ramachendradev III, the Raja of Khurda who ruled from 
A. D. 1810 to A, D. 1857. They do not give a correct history of the 
Ganga kings 188 though, from the time of the accession of Kapilendradeva 
they give reliable history. They give references to the invasion of th e 
country by Yavanas in two different ages— one earlier and the other later* 


186. J. A. 8. B. Yol LXXII, p. 118. 

187. R. JX Bauer ji’ a History of Orissa , p. 262. 

188. The 44th and the last king of the Kesari dynasty called Suvarna Kesari 
died childless in A. D. 1132 when his Governor Vasudeva B&hampati helped the 
invasion of Chddaganga who founded his dynasty. Its geneology and chronology 
are given as follows*.— 


1 . 

Chddaganga 

1131- 51 

10. Gatikamta Narasimha 

1317-29 

2 . 

Outages vara 

1151- 60 

11 . Rapila ,. 

1329-30 

3, 

Ekjatakamdeva 

1160- 71 

12 . Samkhabhasura 

1830-37 

4. 

Daaraabkdeva 

1171- 75 

13. bamkha Vasudeva 

1837-61 

6 . 

Anamgabhavadeva 

1175-1202 

14, Bali 

1861-82 

6 - 

7. 

Raja Rajesvarideva * 

1202- 37 

15. yeera „ 

1882-1401 

Laragulya Narasimha 

1*87- 81 

16. Kavi „ 

1401-13 

8 * 

Kesari » 

' 1281-1307 

17. Nemgatamta 

1414-29 

% 

Pratap ,« 

1807- 17 

18, Netra Vasudeva 

1439-52 



PROCEEDINGS OF T«B ANNUAL GENERAL BODY MEETING 
HELD ON 13 — 4 — 1933 IN THE HINDU SAMAJ HALL. 

PRESENT 

Messrs. 

1 Rao Saheb A. Rama Rao Pantulu (in the chair) 


2 

T. Venkataratnam 

10 

N. 

Venkataramayya 

3 

K. Raghavachari 

11 

N. 

Subba Rao Pantulu 

4 

V. Appa Rao 

12 

N. 

Kameswara Rao 

5 

K. Iswar Dutt 

13 

B. 

V. Krishna Rao 

6 

P. Kameswara Rao 

14 

R. 

Subba Rao B.L. 

7 

D. Ch, Kameswara Rao 

IS 

R. 

Subba Rao M.A. 

8 

P. Ranganaikulu Naidu 

16 

C. 

Atmaram 

9 

M. Rama Rao 

17 

D. 

Venkata Rao. 


1 Resolved that Messrs V. Appa Rao and P. Kameswara Rao 
be admitted as members of the Society. 

2 Resolved that the Annual Report read by the Honorary. 
Secretary be adopted. 

$ Resolved that the Annual Report read by the Treasurer be 

adopted. 

4 Resolved that the Annual Report read by the Librarian be 

adopted. 

5 Resolved that the following Resolution of Mr. M. Rama Rao 
be passed: — 

‘‘Resolved that there shall be two Secretaries for the Society” 

6 Resolved that the following Resolution of Mr. M. Rama Rao 
be passed: — 

“Resolved that those who have been members of the Society fo* 
a period of at least five years and who wish to becomp life members, may 
be allowed to include the annual subscription that they have paid for those 
five years only in their life membership payment, <to a further payment! 
of the balance. 

T 
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7 Resolved unanimously that the following Gentlemen be elected 
as Office-bearers for the year i933~~34* 

* 1 President — Sri Raja K. S, Jagannadha Rao Bahadur garu 

« Vice-President— Rao Saheb A. Rama Rao Pantulu garu 

3 Secretary — V. Appa Rao garu 

4 Treasurer— N. Kameswara Rao garu 

5 Librarian — M. Rama Rao garu 

Managing Council • 

Messrs. 

1 Rao Bahadur P. Ranganayakulu Naidu 

2 B. V. Krishna Rao 

3 C. Atmaram 

4 R. Subba Rao, 

8 Resolved unanimously as follows: — 

“ This House unanimously places on record its deep debt of 
gratitude to and its high sense of appreciation of the work done by Mr* 
R. Subba Rao the outgoing Secretary during the last nine years. The 
young plant of the Society was literally nurtured by him in its infancy 
and brought up with great care and the Members, being fully aware of the 
great trouble which he undertook throughout, unanimously render their 
heart-felt thanks to him and place their appreciation of his work 
on record. 

9 Resolved to adopt the Decennial Report of the Society read by 
the Secretary. 



The Twelth Annual Report for 1932 — 33 * 

The Secretary , Mr * R. Subba Rao, M.A . , L.7 7 . read the 
i following report.— 

The Managing Council have great pleasure in presenting the 
following Report of the Society's work for the year 1932 — 3$. 

At the last Annual General Body Meeting of the Society held 
on 10—4—32 under the Presidentship of M.R.Ry. Raja K.S, Jagannadha 
Rao Bahadur, the annual reports presented by the Secretary, the Treasurer 
and the Librarian were read and adopted and the following office-bearers 
were elected for the year under report: — 

• Messrs. 

Raja K. S. Jagannadha Rao Bahadur, President . 

Rao Saheb A. Rama Rao Pantulu b.a.,b.L, Vice-President 

R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., Secretary. 

N. Kameswara Rao, B.A., B.L., Treasurer . 

D. Venkata Rao, M.A., L.T., Librarian. 

Members of the Council . 

B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B.L. 

C. Atmaram B.A., B.L, 

M. Rama Rao, B.A. (HONS.) B,Ed. 

A. Sankara Rao, B.A., L.T. 

The Librarian Mr.D. Venkata Rao having expressed his inability 
to carry on- the work, the council accepted his resignation and elected in 
his place Mr.M. Rama Rao, B.A, (HONS.) B.Ed. on 23 — 8—32 

To the vacancy caused in the managing council, due to Mr. M* 
Rama Rao being elected as Librarian, M R. Ry. D. Venkata Rao Garu 
M.A., L.T., was elected on 14—10 — 32. 

Corresponding Members. 

During the year, the council elected Messrs D. Ramanacharya 
and Vidwan K. Appanna SaStri, both of Osmania College, Warangal, as 
Corresponding Members of the Society for the valuable supply of Coins 
and Epigraphs made by them. 

Members. 

The number of ordinary members on rolls on 1—4—1933 stands 
at 174 as against 187 of the previous year, an A the number Of Life 
Members at 5 as against 3* The decrease in ordinary membership is 
unfortunately due to the financial stringency which has also affected the 
Sodety in othe* ways. 
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Subscribers* 

As compared with the number of 40 Subscribers on rolls on 
x-*“4 — 1932, there are at present 42 Subscribers and it is hoped that this 
number will increase still further during the year. 

Patrons. 

During the year, the Society gained one more Life Patron, viz. the 
Honourable The Rajah of Bobbili in addition to the Rajah of Puri, the 
Rajah of Khallikota and the Rajah of Cbemudu (already elected) who very 
kindly promised to donate annually a sum of Rs. 100 towards the publi- 
• cation of the Journal. Attempts are made to request the other Patrons also 
to donate similar sums annually so that the work of the Society may 
continue unhampered. 

Exchanges . 

During the year, more new journals were admitted to Exchange. 
The Society’s Journal continues to exchange with 80 Journals and Books 
published in India and outside showing that its work is widely appreciated. 

Journal. 

During the year, the council re-elected Mr. N. Kameswara Rao, 
B.A , B.L., to edit the Journal. It re-elected the same Editorial council. 

During the year, the Society published 5 parts of the journal as 
against 4 parts of the previous year, viz , parts 3 and 4 of Volume VI 
and parts x, 2 and 3 of Volume VII Part 4 of Volume VII is under print. 

The Society has continued the publication of “The Revenue 
Administration of the Northern drears” — a Thesis for PH. D. (Lon don) prepared 
by Dr. Lanka Sundaram M. A , PHD., F.R.E.S. It is satisfactory to note 
that the articles published in the Society’s Journal continue to receive 
attention and notice in the pages of several Journals. Several books and 
periodicals are being received for favour of review in the pages of'the Journal. 

The Society's best thanks are due to the Editor and the Editorial 
Board as well as to the Contributors for maintaining the quality of the Journal. 

Kakatiya Celebrations and Kakatiya Sanchika . 

The Secretary, Mr. R. Subba Rao and the Editor of the Sanchika 
Mr. M. Rama Rao have both visited Hyderabad during April with g 
view to arrange the function. The Council feels glad to report that the 
mission was completely successful, the Nizam’s Government having accor- 
ded permission for the holding of the Conference at Warangal on 25th, 
26th and 27th instants and several gentlemen at Warangal and Hyderabad 
^avihg attended an<^ made the function a success. This year the Society 
has already printed 200 pages of the Kakatiya Sanchika after duly 
celebrating the K&featiya function at Warangal. Donations and Subscrip- 
tions amounting to nearly Rs. 1000 have been collected. 
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* Meeting* and other Activities. 

During the year, the Society held 9 M.C. meetings to transact 
the usual business of the Society such as passing the accounts, admitting 
new members* and exchanges, etc. The Secretary of the Society, contri- 
buted to the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, Warsaw, 
Poland, a paper on “The Ganga Administration in the 10th and nth 
centuries.*’ The Secretary was also elected to ihe Senate of the Andhra 
University. 

Reading Room , Library and Museum. 

The details of progress are given in the Librarian’s report 
A Library Catalogue is now almost ready. A reference Library is created* 
At the time of the last annual meeting, the Library had 700 Volumes 
’Whereas now it has nearly 900 Volumes. This phenomenal increase is due 
to 200* books and periodicals (worth about Rs One thousand) being added, 
these having been received either for Review or Exchange or Presentation. 

The Museum has also received important additions— Gold coins 
purchased pr got in exchange from Mr S T. Sreenivasachary, Lead coins 
presented by D.Ramanacharya and Estampages of Stone inscriptions presented 
by K. Appannasastry & R. Subbarao The impressions of three new C. 
grants viz., the Kechella, the Umavarma and the Pulimburu, published 
in the Society’s Journal Vol. VI pt I, a stona containing a new Telugm 
Chola Inscription and some Gold Coins of the Vizianagar kings and 
a few Coins of the Eastern Ganga and Andhra kings have also been added. 

The Library and the Reading Room continue to be located in the 
Theosophical Lodge Where spacious accomodation is provided freely. The 
Society’s best thanks are due to the President and Members of the Lodge. 
It is satisfactory to note that, as a result of the shift, the number of 
members who have visited the Reading-Room has somewhat increased. 
Attempts are being made to get a Research Hall built for the Society. 

Finance . 

The details ate given in the statement of the Treasurer Last year, 
the Council noted with alarm that, due to decrease in membership*fees 
and donations, there was considerable fall in the receipts and so the 
Society had to borrow to the extent of nearly Rs. 600. The Council also 
feels constrained to bring to the notice of the General body that some 
members of the Society, both resident and moffusil, have not been able to 
clear up their arrears to the Society. One relieving feature this year is that 
the Society has been able to realise more than Rs. 1,400 bywayof Donations 
and by Sale of Society’s publications. To improve still further the position 
of the Society, the Council earnestly appeals to all the members to bring 
into the Society more of their friends as members and to convert their 
ordinary membership into life-membership. / 

In conclusion* the Managing Council places on record its grateful 
thanks to Mr.D. Sreeramamurty B.A., for auditing the accounts of theSbciOty. 
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Treasurer’* Statement of Receipts and Expenditure. 

# H 

(Prom i— 4— 3a to 31—3—33) 

RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Last year’s balance 

43 

8 

9 

Postage 

161 

14 

0 

Subscription from Life 

X 



Travelling Expenses 

136 

10 

0 

Members 

J 158 

0 

0 

Printing and Paper 

1076 

1 

6 

Do. from Members 

538 

10 

3 

Blocks and Photos 

118 

2 

0 

Do. from Subscribers 

294 

3 

0 

Discharge of loans 

623 

6 

0 

Donations 

IIOI 

IS 

2 

Purchase of books 

8 

0 

0 

Sale of Kalinga 1 




Do. of gold coins 

97 

8 

0 

SanchikasJ 

59 

5 

O 

Railway freight andl 




Do. Rajaraja Sanchikas 

42 

5 

0 

cooly for books / 

4 

& 

"0 

Journal Volumes 

218 

2 

0 

Binding of books 

67 

12 

0 

Library Deposits 

23 

8. 

O 

Peon’s pay 

98 

0 

0 

Temporary Advances ) 




Stationery 

14 

2 

6 

by the Treasurer / 

247 

0 

0 

Lighting charges 

24 

0 

0 

Mis. Receipts 

2 

0 

0 

Permanent advances to"\ 




— 



— 

Secretary and Editor l 





2728 

9 

2 

Kakatiya Sanchika for j 

32 

0 

6 

— 



— 

postage etc. J 








Advances returned ro 








Treasurer 

247 

0 

0 





Miscellaneous charges 

15 

11 

0 





S. B. Account 

2 

5 

2 





Balance on hand 

1 

10 

6 
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N.B. — Ten copies of Rajaraja Sanchika have been disposed of 
during the year-8 sold, i exchanged and the other given as complimentary. 
The price of i copy sold during the previous year is not yet realised. 
The number of copies on hand is 95. 12 copies of Kalingadesacharitra have 
been disposed of during the year-7 sold, 1 exchanged and 4 given as 
complimentary. The number of copies on hand is 367 of which 14 are 
with the binder and the rest with the Treasurer. 

Parts 3 and 4 of Volume VI and parts 1 to 3 of Volume VII 
have been published during the year and the numbers of the above parts 
in stock are as follows: — 

Vol. 6 pts. 3 and 4 — 162 Vol. 7 pt. 1 — 212 Vol. 7 pt 2 — 203 

Vol. 7 part 3—200. 

Checked the Statement of N. KAMESWARA RAO, B.A., B.L 

accounts and foun\l them correct, Treasurer* 

and supported by Vouchers. 10—4 — 33* 

P. SRIRAMAMURTI B.A, 

10—4—33. 
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Library Report for 1932—33. 

Period . 

* Mr. D. Venkata Rao M.A., L.T., continued to be the Librarian 
till 23—8—32 when he resigned and I was elected in his place. The 
receipts and issue of Books and Journals received my immediate attention. 
They were hitherto being entered in a Register without the date of receipt 
and without the nature of each entry being specified. The issue was being 
recorded in a log book kept in the Library, in charge of the peon. I hav e 
introduced the system of dating and specifying each entry in the Receipt 
Register and opened a separate Issue Register. The printed Library 
slijps were made use of in this connection. The presence of the peon in 
the Library between 4-30 and 7 P.M. was regularised, 

Accommodation. 

The Library continued to be in the healthy and spacious Theoso- 
phical lodge, to whose authorities the sincere thanks of the Society are 
due for their continued hospitality and kindness. There are at present 
four almyrahs in the Library and into them all the books aftd journals 
are being crowded owing to lack of space. The arrangement of books 
and journals and the replacing of loose parts by bound volumes has 
increased the need for additional accommodation and this means additional 
space. Some of the stone inscriptions acquired by the Society are kppt 
outside while C.Ps., estampages, coins and other Museum materials are 
in the custody of the Secretary of the Society, owing to lack of proper 
accommodation. I hope that the Museum section will soon be opened. 

Additions . 

The strength of the Library has considerably improved during 
the year under review. The additions this year amount to 231 as agains* 
96 of the previous year. Out of these 23 were sent for review, 35 were presented 
and 173 got in exchange for the Society's journal. No appreciable num- 
ber of books were bought owing to the stoppage of the Government and 
Municipal grants this year. The Library contains today 518 books, 340 
bound volumes of journals and about 200 loose numbers of books and 
journals. 

Binding 

While the catalogue was being prepared, jjbe loose numbers were 
all separated into their respective volumes and letters were addressed to 
their Editors for supplying missing parts. Eight loose parts were received 
in response therefor. 105 journals and books were bound during the pier * 



An examination of the old Registers of the Library has revealed the fact 
that 35 books previously borrowed by members had not been returned to 
the Library. Intimations a*** being sent to the members concerned and 
it is hoped that their early return would facilitate fuither ^binding work. 

Cataloguing. 

An attempt in this direction was made by Messrs. D. Venkata* 
Rao and D* Sambasiva Rao and a typed list containing 392 books was 
got ready. Since taking charge, I verified this list with the books in the 
shelves, made many additions and brought it up,to-date. A separate list of. the 
journals was also prepared. The books and journals were arranged properly, 
and the catalogue was given to the press towards the close of February. 1933* 

The “books” section has been already printed and the ‘‘Journalo’' 
section is almost over. It is hoped to add to the catalogue a list of 
Copper-Plates, Coins and other Museum material, and print the Library 
rules as well in separate sections. 

Reading-Room . 

The number of visitors to the Library during the year was 900 
as against 1201 of the previous year and only 45 books and journals were 
borrowed by members as against 58 of the last year, the decrease in 
either case being due to the distance of the Library from the town. 

Suggestions. 

The Library is increasing in size and volume day by day and 
needs, as such, greater care and attention. The exchange list is daily 
growing and the printed catalogue is sure to increase the issue of books. 
The need for a full —timed paid clerk for the Library is very much felt. 
Two more almyrahs are required for the decent arrangement of the books 
ahd journals in the Library and the separation of the Reference Section- 
It is also suggested that the Society Library may be affiliated to the 
Connemara Public Library, Madras in order to enable members to have 
access to more books otherwise not available, 

The Librarian’s sincere thanks are due to Mr. R. Subba Rap 
L.T. the Hon,. Secretary of the Society for continued help 
during the cataloguing and arrangement of books. 

M. RAMA RAO, B.A. (HONS.) B.Ed. 

Honorary Librarian. 



Proceedings of the Public Meeting held on 13—4—1933. 


Mr. R* S.ubba Rao, Honorary Secretary of the Society, while 
proposing Rao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar to the Chair, said 
before a gathering of the Members of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, and several educated citizens of Rajahmundry in the Hindu Samaj 
premises on 13—4 -1933:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen , 

It gives me great pleasure to propose Rao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamy Ayyangar, a former professor of Indian History and Archaeology 
in Mysore and Madras Universities, who has done not a little in the field 
of Indian Historical Research, as Chairman I may say, without any fear of 
contradiction, that he was really the pioneer of Indian Historical Research 
and his work in various historical and archaeological fields is well-known 
to the students of history. For the last 22 years nearly, I happen to know 
him, eversince I was a student of the Christian College, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. I was acquainted with him later on when I»%as 
studying for the M. A. Examination and I always had opportunities to 
approach the professor to receive advice. At all times, he was kind not 
only to me but to every student and it is with very great pleasure therefore, 
that I proposed him and the Council unanimously agreed that the Andhra 
Historical Research Society’s Decennial Celebrations should be conducted 
by so well-known a professor who has done so much research work in the 
historical field. For several years, he was connected with the AU>l|ijHa 

Oriental Conference and as the Chief Secretary to the All-India 

Oriental Conference which met at Madras in 1926 he spared no pains and 
it was owing to his untiring efforts that it came to a successful end. I 
think you know what great work is being turned out by the All-India 

Oriental Conferences concerning everything that is conntected with the 

field of historical and literary research. I happen to know Dr. Ayyangar 
more closely because, during the last 6 or 7 years, I am also connected 
with the All-India Oriental Conferences as well as the Indian Historical 
Records Commissions. Dr.S.K. Ayyangar has done great service in the cause 
of Historical Research and so, we ought to have him as our worthy 
President. I propose him once more to the Chair and thank him on behalf 
of this Association for his kindly coming over lere at great personal 
inconvenience and, may I say, at a great sacrifice | on his part, j, 

7 -a 






Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu seconded the proposal and Dr. 
Ayyangar took the Chair. After usual prayer conducted by M.R-Ry. Chilaka* 
marti Lakshmi Narasimham pantulu garu.the Chairman spoke as follows: — 


Ladies and Gentlemen , 


A Chairman is hard put to make opening remarks with nothing 
to remark upon. I dare say your energetic Secretary Mr. Subbarao has 
provided material upon which I might make some few remarks usefully. 
The all too flattering introduction that he gave of me and my work, 
perhaps bordering on the hyperbole, may well be excused on the ground 
that he spoke of his acquintence with me for a number of years in the 
capacity of an advanced student at the University and ever afterwards in 
various ways as teacher and as one engaged in doing some little research 
work of his own in connection with this Historical Research Society of which 
he has been the most energetic Secretary for the last io years.* The 
work in the field of Historical Research is just now getting into some 
recognition.. It has been so popular now, so well recognised and encou* 
raged to draw people into it and for a considerable amount of time, for 
35 years, within my knowledge, it is a question of up-hill work. Therefore 
one need not be surprised if persons and bodies engaged in such work 
find their part not a bed of roses or part of pleasure, but one of painful 
toil up through obstacles of all kinds. 

A distinguished statesman with great reputation as administrator 
and patriot, just about the time that I was going to have the res- 
ponsbility of the first Chair of an Indian University, put it to me point 
blank, “why do you waste your time in doing historical research work? 
Why can't you do some economic work?" He frankly put the question 
to me. And I am not prepared to say that we are still out of the 

‘movies’ so far as that particular work is concerned. If Mr. Subbarao 
has been flattering, it comes really flattering unquestioned because, I 
said that kind of work does not receive attention and is not so popular 
as to receive such warm welcome from the multitudes. In regard to 
what I am able to do under stress of circumstances, that is, compared 
with the work to be done in the field, what I have been able to do is 

but infinitismal, after 40 years of close study and 30 years of actual 

labour. It is 32 years since my first paper saw print. Then I have been 
more or less regularly at it these 32 years, and all the while I have 
been engaged upon absolutely nothing more than merely laying the 
bones for a body . And unless that is settled, the real putting in of the 

flesh and blood and the skin of jubilent color could not follow without 

bones being put in particular places. I am only a transitional worker 
laying the bones for those that follow and do all other architectural work 
to build up a real human creature. I have been so far labouring with 
some little success. )lt is not for me to claim nor even for Mr. Subb a 
Rao to certify. 
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In regard to my coming here, I acknowledge Mr* ft* Subtmrao’f 
description. I was really, when I last wrote to him, between the deHl 
and the deep sea. After screwing up my courage and in the welcome 
warmth of this afternoon,-* it is not merely an exaggeration and not a 
question of sentimental told Mr. Subbarao that I found consolation 
that I might dip -my head in the Godavari and perform some kind qf 
Tharpana. I shall not staj|d any longer between you and those wllp 
have undertaken to read before you some interesting papers this evening*. 

Then, the Reading of Papers, contributed by various scholars 
on subjects of much interest followed. 

Mr. M. Ramarao B. A , (Hons). B Ed. read his paper on 8im * 
ydgasaramu and Mr R. Subbarao M A., L T. on N'arahari Thirtha 
and the paper on Dtvyas or Ordeals by Dineshchandra Sarkar 
M A. was read out by Mr. C. Atmaram B.A*, B.L* 

In bringingthe proceedings to a close, Mr Ayyangar said: “Of course, 
papers read are interesting each in its own particular way Mr. Rautarao’s 
paper certainly brings some new facts and Mr Subbarao’s has the merit 
of confirming the traditions that are prevailing in the times of Naraharl , 
Theertha in the Kalinga Country. The paper on the Divyas or Ordeals 
is interesting in as much as it throws interesting light on trial by Ordeal. 

I may mention, as being present here, that the Research Society 
has had its struggles in its infancy for its existence and managed to 
pull together and has more healthy boyhood just reaching a stage of 
completing its tenth year, perhaps tomorrow. 

It has done, during the period of infantile ailments considerable 
good work for which the managers deserve great credit. The Treasurer’s 
Report published in the last year’s Journal does not offer very cheerful 
reading nor any cheerful prospect but the treasury has been placed in 
careful hands and with the same careful management of that sort, I 
would say, the financial difficulties would soon become a thing of the 
past. It is not anything very peculiar to this society for, other Societies 
that are out to do some useful work have had their own struggles very 
similar, sometimes, or many times worse than the difficulties which the 
Andhra Society had to meet. Infantile ailments are incidental to infan- 
tile life. We ought not to be discouraged to go through these struggles. 
Persistency is the watchword and so we stick up to the watchword in 
this and in any other case The Managers deserve congratulations for 
the promotion of this Society, With the same energy that has been 
exhibited these ten years, the Society is bound to go forward from step 
to step, in a glorious progress, «o that, in fullness of time, the Andhra 
Historical Research Society will find its name among the learned 
Research Societies existing in various parts of the country. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the hon/ur you have shewn to me 
in asking me to preside over this evening function. 



%S8 I J.A.H.R.8. 

A. SubRrlptlou received daring the quarter ending with 3«— 3— 33- 

(l) Members. 

' ' ' . V* 

Messrs ■*; Rs. As. Messrs Rs. Rs* 

Venkatarangiah M. 38 Somasundara Desikar 3 8 

Srimvasaraghavachari M. K. 3 o Veerabhadriah Sri Hota 3 o 

Prakasam B, 2 o Ramap Rao Y* V. 33 

Banerji S. (31 — 3s) 7 o Raghprachari K. 30 

Nageswara Rao G. 1 o Krislpamachari M. 30 

Rama Rao M. 39 Narasimham V. 3 o 

Ranganayakulu Naidu P. 4 o Sankara Rao A. 30 

Suryanarayana K. 20 — 

Total Rs. 48 1 


(2) Subscribers . 

Jfaharaja of Pittapuram 6 8 

Campbell Library, Vizag 6 8 

Commissioner, Ajmere-Merwara 6 8 

Principal, Patna College 6 8 

Do Parlakimidi College 6 8 

Do P. R. College, Coconada 6 8 

Do Govt, Arts College, Rajahmundry 6 o 

Do Training College, Rajahmundry 6 o 

Do Presidency College, Madras 6 8 

Do C. D. College, Anantapur 6 8 

The Andhra University {2 years) 13 o 

The Librarian, State Library, Hyderabad 6 8 

Subedar SahelT of Warrangal 6 8 

Arthur Probsthain 17 14 

Curator. Museum, Hyderabad Deccan 6 8 

Hindustan Academy, Allahabad 6 S 

Goa 6 8 


127 6 

B. Donations received daring the Quarter 

Dharmavira Vamana Ramachandra Naik 
The Hon’ble the Rajah of Bobbili 
Rajah of Chemudu 

Total Rs. 300 o 
Grand Total Rs. 475 7 


100 o 
IOO c> 
IOO o 


N. KAMESWARA RAO, B.A., B.L. 

Treasurer. 






